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OF NO HISTORICAL VALUE 


AUTHOR’S PREFAGE 


Some years ago, on being awarded the Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehta Research Scholarship by the University of Bombay, 
I chose for study the following subject: índia and the Society 
of Jesus, a Systematic and Criticai Study of AU Jesuit Historical 
Sources, The themewas suggestedby a paper on “Jesuit Letters 
and Accounts,” read by the Rev. H. Heras, S. J. at the session 
of Indian Historical Records Commission held at Mysore in 
1942. My original plan was very ambitious. The complete 
Work was to be made up of íive main parts: a criticai estimate 
of the documents; a biographical study of the authors; a com¬ 
plete list and account of all their historical writings, the where- 
abouts of the latter, translations, etc,; an exposition of the In¬ 
formation containecl in them that was relevant to Indian his- 
tory; indices of names, places, and main events. 

, It is often the case with research work that the more one 
delves ínto a subject, the more one realizes its vastness and 
complexity. So was it in tliis instance. After having spent a 
long, long time in perusing Jesuit documents concerning Indian 
history, I still cannot claim to have read all those that are 
extant. This, it is true, has only served to convince me the more 
of the importance and necessity of such a study. But then was 
I to go on hunting forever, never coordinating what I had 
gathered? 

“The ideal complete and pcrfect book that is never written,” 
says Sir Charles Oman in his work On the Writing of History^ 
“may be the enemy of the good book that might have been 
written,” Realizing this, I decided to take a much more limited 
subject for my thesis for the Ph. D. Among the Jepit documents, 
the letters sent by the missionaries to their superiors, colleagues, 
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relatives and friends, claim a place of bonour. These have be- 
corae the subject of the present study. 

While writers like Vincent Smith, G. H. Payne, Fr. H. 
Hosten and Sir Edward Maclagan, have done much to make 
Jesuit sources known to historians, none of them hâs given us 
a detailed study of the Jesuit Letters. Smith and Payne cori- 
cerned themselves chiefly with secondary source like the Jesuit 
histories, while Maclagan’s purpose was merely “to give in 
outline an aecount of the Jesuit coiinection with Jhe Mogul 
empire.” Fr. Hosten’s main achievement was to make avail- 
able to scholars historical material from the vast treasure-house 
of Jesuit documents. He published a number of the Jesuit Letters 
and allied writings in English translations, and some excellent 
essays on related topics. But he was concerned with Northern 
índia only, for the most part, nor did he attempt a criticai 
evaluation of the letters of which we speak. 

It is this task that we have undertaken. While making 
good use of the Jesuit histories, we do not deal in great detail 
with these secondary sources in the present thesis. Again, the 
allied documents like the Mongolicae Legationis Commmtarim 
have been utilized, but neither are these our main concern. 

This thesis claims to be one of the few studies hitherto made 
of sources of Indian history. It is a criticai evaluation of a 
group of documents, not an exposition of newly-discovered 
historical facts nor history written on the basis of Jesuit sources. 
Its aim is fourfold: 

1. To gauge the value of the Jesuit Letters for the his- 
toriography of índia; and as a means to this, as well as for the 
beneifit of the scholar who may like to go further into the matter, 

2. To give a general idea of the nature of their contents 
and of their territorial range, 

3. To indicate the historical works in which use has been 
made of them, 

4. To point out the present whereabouts of the original 
Jesuit Letters, and the scope for further action with regard 
to their utilization. 
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Duroortt '* r* does not 

S clt nb w Letters and 

meir contents. As will be shownm the course of it, new material 

it tZTST ^ P“““Led, and c^uen ’ 

tt is not feasible to prepare such a guide at the present staj 

rfíLri hiLal value 

of the Letters an incentive may be given to further research 

the doubtlessly large amount of hitherto hidden material. 

The eiposition of the thesis has been made as clear and 
concise as ils riature and purpose made it possibic. AlI tire same, 
qtóata and bibhograpbcaJ references are liberally provided. 
Ihis is^ doire to make it possible for others to verify the state- 
ments in the text, as is expected of a scicntific work, and to 
suggost further readmgs to those interested in the subject. It 
must be noted that quota tions from non-English sources have 
been reproduced directly in their English translation, which 
nas been made as literal as the sense of the text allows. Photo- 
graphic^copies of original documents in the Roman Archives of 
the Society of Jesus and in the British Museum, available at 
the Indian Historical Research Institute, have been utilized; 
but these were neither important nor iiumerous enough to warrant 
special mcntion in the Bibliography, particularly since some 
of the documents liad already been published by'Fr. Hosten. 

* 

AU the abovc was written in June, 1953, before this thesis 
was submitted to the University of Bombay. After it was appro- 
ved, carly in 1954,1 had the good fortune to be able to spend 
a fcw weeks in Rome, working at the Jesuit Institute of History, 
with the Jesuit Archives next cloor. In the Institute I revised and 
improved my manuscript with the help of Frs. G. Scliurhammer 
and J. Wícki, to lioth of whom I was already greatly indebted. 
Fr. Sehurhammer has also very kindly written a Preface to 
this work. 

Not the least pleasant aspect of my' research has been the 
eontacts it has enabled me to establish with scholars in índia 
and abroad, whose ready helpfulness and courtesy convincingly 
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orove that there are fewer barriers m the intellectual world 
than in the political. Prof. G. M. Moraes, my teacher of college 
days, has again readered nie all the help I sought from bim as 
mv guide. The nature of my subject made it nccessary for me 
to seek the assistanee of several authorities on Jesuit and Por- 
tuguese history. Among those who were particularly helpful, 
besides the Fathers mentioned above, are Prof. G. R. Boxer ot 
the London School of Oriental ^and African studies Prof 
M Saldanha, formerly of the Lisbon Umversity, Ghevaliei 
P. Pissurlencar, Archivistof the Government of Portuguese índia, 
and of course, Fr. H, Heras of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, Bombay. It is to Fr. Heras’s inspiration and to the 
Library of the Institute that this work is almost entirely due. 
Many other brother-Jesuits too, and particularly Frs. A. 
Saulière, E. Hambye,J. H. Gense, A. Hetting and A. Conti, 
have given me much assistanee and encouragement. Messrs. 
Maggs Bros., London, have supplíed me with very useful Infor¬ 
mation. To all the above, and to many other helpers of whom 
I cannot make individual mention, go my sincerest thanks. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to the University of Bom¬ 
bay for the grant-in-aid received by me from the University 
towards the cost of publication of this work. 

In the Presidential Address to the 14th Session of the 
Indian History Oongress held at Jaipur in December, 1951, 
Dr. G. S. Sardesai is reported to have said that for the National 
History of índia, which was being eagerly looked forward to, 
“the first thing necessary was a, diligent and intensive search 
for the original materiais lying unknown and often uncared 
for both in and outside the country.” If this study succeeds in 
drawing the attention of scholars to a good source of history 
that is among those that are less known and least utilized, tne 
labour it entailed will not have been in vain. 

JOHN CORREIA-AFONSO, S. J. 

Colégio de S- Francisco de Borja, 

San Cugat dei Vallés, Barcelona, 

ISthAugust 1954. 
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PREFACE 


Already in 1931 at the International Congress of Orienta- 
lists in Leyden, and in 1932 in the Preface to my book Lié 
^eitgenôssisckifi Quellen iut Geschichtê Portugiesisch-Asiens und seinet 
Mhkrlãnàr zur Zeit des hl Franz Xmer {1538-1552), I showed 
the importance of the Portuguese arch’ves for the history 
of índia in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Besides the 
general and particular Histories and the official documents 
contained in the 1100 volumes of the Royal Chancellery and 
elsewhere, there are before all the original letters from índia. 
About 90,000 of them are contained in the two collections 
Corpo Chronolõgico and Gavetas of the National Archives, almost 
all of the 16th Century, not to speak of those preserved in other 
collections of^the same archives, the Ajuda, the National 
Library, the rich Archivo Histérico Ultramarino in Lisbon (Cata¬ 
logue by Fitzler-Ennes, 1928), and the General Archives of 
Goa. The letters sent to índia by the King, together with some 
answers received, are contained in the collection Documentos 
Remettidos da índia, 302 volumes (of which 62 in Lisbon, the 
others in Goa) ; only a part of these have been published by the 
Academia das Ciências of Lisbon, 1880-1935, and by Cunha 
Rivara in the ten volumes of his Archivo Portuguez-Oriental^ 
Nova-Goa, 1857-76. The collection is composed of 12,318 
documents, and they treat year by year of the chief events in 
índia from 1584 to 1811. 

■ These original letters (and among them some from the 
Lings of Malindi, Kishn, Ormuz, Basra, Djazira, Gujarat, 
Bijapur, Cannanore, Tanor,. Cranganore, Eddapalli, Cochin, 
Vadakkumkur, Kotte, Sitavaka, Kandy, the Maldives, Ter- 
nate, Gilolo, Pedir and Islam Shah) make it possible to check 
the Portuguese, and much more the Indian, chronicles. At 
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times a single Ictter is enough to disprove whole lists ofkings, 
e. g. of Kotte and Gochin. It was only after I had published 
the originai letters on Geylon in 1928 that it became possible 
to write the true history of the island during tbe years 1539-52, 
and the author who wants to write the history of índia between 
1538 and 1552 will have to consult the 6000 letters and docu- 
ments of which I gave the summaries in Die Z^itgmossischen 
Quellen. 

There have been authors who either ignored or under- 
rated the value of these letters. A recent writer e^en said that 
men like Martim Afonso de Sousa and the Portuguese conque- 
rors withoiit exception had little understanding of the real 
índia, that lay beyond the reach of their coastal guns, and that 
they lived in corapletely unreal worlds. A few facts will be 
sufficient to show how false this statement is, 

Of coursc they did not study the profound speculations of 
a Sankaracharya or a Ramanuja, nor did they ever read the 
verses of the Mahabharata or the Ramayana, or other sacred 
or learned works of the immense literature written in Sanskrit 
or other Indian languages. But about the political events in 
real índia they were as a rule extremely well informed. The 
Portuguese casados, as they were married with Indian women, 
were in dose touch with their Hindu neighbours. The gover- 
nors had their fortresses and captains all along the Indian coast, 
and their ambassadors and informers in the various Jndian 
courts. Before Martim Afonso de Sousa accompanied Bahadur 
into the interior of his kingdom he had got a most detailed 
report of the Sultan’s expedition to Ghitor and his defeat by 
Humayun, written by a Portuguese eye-witness and companion 
of the Sultan. Not less informed was his successor D.^ Joam 
de Gastro, One example will sufíice. In his war with the 
king of Gujarat and the Adil Khan of Bijapur, he sent letters 
to the Pathan king Islam Shah and his allies Darya.Khan, Alara 
Khan and Ulugh Khan, and through his captain in Diu to the . 
Rajput prince of Jakat in Kathiawar, and despatched his: 
ambassador Tristam de Paiva, with 56 oxen loaded with sul-, 
phur, armour, Steel caps, daggers and lances, to the court of; 
Vijayanagar. Ten days after his arrival Paiva_sent him ai 
letter describing in every detail his solemn audience in the 
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palace of Sadasiva in the presence of the following important 
personages: Ramaraj, his brothers Tirumalaraj and Venka- 
I tadri, the Abyssmian captain Dillawer Khan, the king of Banka- 
pur and all other captains and grandees, about sixty in number, 
and also the ambassadors of the Nizam-ul-Mulkh, the Imad-ul- 
Mulkh and the Qutb-ul-Mulkh. The lettercontinued to 
describe how Ramaraj in the presence of all these personages 
ublicly praised the heroic battles of Gastro in Cambay against 
ultan Mahmud, in Dabul against' the Adil Khan, and in Sal- 
sette against his captains, where he killed Salabat Khan; and 
then how Ramaraj, the day after the audience, told Paiva 
privatcly that .he confided more in the friendship of the 
Portuguese governor than in that of all his other neighbours. 
The letter also stated that Ramaraj ordered at once victuals, 
wheat and grain to _be sent from Tirakol, Bankapur and 
Ghandraguti to Goa via Ankola, and that he had driven away 
the ambassador of the Adil Khan, who had offered an alliance. 
The friendship between the Hindu Emperors of Vijayanagar 
and the Portuguese in Goa, their natural allies against the 
powerful Muhammadan kings of the Deccan, was old, and the 
narrative of Paes (1520) and the chronicle of Nuniz (1525), 
published by Sewell in bis A Forgotten Empire, show how well 
informed the Portuguese were not only about the actual poli¬ 
tical situation, but also about the culture and customs and 
history of Southern índia. 

Amongst the Portuguese sources the Jesuit Letters are 
of special importance. Their authors were as a rule well edu- 
cated persons and many of them well acquainted with the 
languages and customs of índia, like De Nobili, who studied 
Sanskrit at the Hindu university of Madura, Beschi, the great 
Tamil scholar and author of the classical Tembavani, Stephens, 
well-known through his classical Ghristian Marathi Purana, 
and Jerome Xavier, author of quite a number of Persian works, 
written for the court of Akbar. Frois, one of the most prolific 
letter-writers had an extraordinary passion for exact details: 
not satisfied with the description of Upper-Miyako and its 
neighbourhood in 1573 he gives also the names of 20 of the more 
important temples and of 60 villages burnt on this occasion, 
and in 1565 he describes with all their details the famous 
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buildings of the Japanese capital, whilst Almeida does the same 
with the temples of Nara. 

The Annual Letters, according to instructions sent from 
Rome, gave regularly as an introduction to the religioiis events 
of each year also a detailed account of the political situation, 
so, e. g., for Japan till 1640, for Tonking and Annam for the 
years 1634-57, and in the same way also for Abyssinia, China 
and índia. The great historical value of the Jesuit Letters is 
shown by the 15 volumes of Beccari for Abyssinia, for the Mogul 
Gourt by Maclagan’s The Jesuits and the Great Mo^ul, and for 
the history of Vijayanagara by Fr. Heras’s The Aravidu Dynasty. 

The Jesuit Letters had this value from the beginning. The 
letters of St. Francis Xavier to Mansilhas are our chief source 
for the war going oii in 1544 between the Telegu Emperor of 
Vijayanagara and the Chera kings of Travancore on one side, 
and the Pandya kings of Tinnevelly on the other; and the memo¬ 
rial about Japan which Xavier sent to Europe contained^ the 
first notice sent there about the Shinto religion and the birth, 
preaching and death of Buddha. 

A criticai editon of these Jesuit Letters — at present mostly 
unpublished, or published in extremely rare works, translated 
disfigured and shortened — is therefore one of the most urgent 
requisites for all occupied with oriental, and especially Indian, 
history. The task is not easy and not the work of a few years, 
considering the enormous mass of letters preserved and their 
dispersion in many places. The collection Jesuítas na Asia 
(copies of the documents in the Jesuit archives of Macao and 
Peking made in the 18th century) alone fills more than 60 
bulky volumes, whilst the Goa section (índia, Malacca and 
the Moluccas) in the Roman Archives of the Societyof Jesus 
comprises 76 volumes (45 of which contain letters), the Far 
East section (Japan, China and Indo-China) 194 volumes 
(150 of these being formed by letters). 

It was therefore with special pleasure that I read the dili- 
gent and criticai study of the author about the Jesuit Letters 
and, Indian History, and I hope it will draw the attention of 
Indian historians to this important source, hitherto badly 
neglected by too many writers. 

Rome, 6th August 1954. Georg' Schurhammer, S. J. 
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Univcrsky courses in the higher stages are today laying 
more and more emphasis on personal investigation, and the 
amount of written output in modern journals that claims to 
be the fruit of research work is indeed surprising. At times 
these studies do not merit the name of research, which has been 
defined as an ‘‘endeavour to discover facts by scientific study,” 
or a “coursc of criticai investigation”; rather they seem to 
deserve the gibe of the wit whc said, “to copy from one book 
is called plagiarism, to copy from several is known as research”! 
Nevertheless, a Iqt of bonest and earnest research work is being 
done, and in the field of history almost as much as in that of 
the natural Sciences. It is not our task here to make an apologia 
for these scholarly labours, but a few words on the value 
of historical investigations will not be irrelevant to our thesis. 

It may seem, a trifle paradoxical to State that our inquiries 
into the past are made with an eye to the future, yet J. B. Bury, 
one of the greatest of English historians, stressed this very point 
in his Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge, in 1903, wberein he 
affirmed that the future development of man was the raison 
d'etre of much of the laborious historical work undertaken by 
scholars. What is the spirit of this work? Bury tells us that the 
gathering of materiais bearing upon minute local events, the 
collation of manuscripts and the registry of their small varia- 
tions, the hours of patient toil in official archives, the micro- 
scopic research that is being carried on by armies of painstaking 
students—all this work, the hewing of wood and the drawing 
of water, has to be done in a spirit of faith: the faith that 
a complete assemblage of the smallest facts of human history 
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will tell in the end. And the eminent historian then declares the 
purpose of this work: 

■ The labour is performed for postcrity—for remote posterity; and when, 
with intelligible scepticism, some one asks the use of the accumulaüon of 
statistics, the publication of trivial records, the labour expended on minute 
criticism, the true answer is: “That is not so much our busmess as the busmess 
of future gcnerations. We àre heaping up material and arrangmg it, accord- 
inc to the best methods we know; if we draw what conclusions we can for 
the satisfaction of our own generation, we can never forget that our work is 
to be used by future ages. It is intehded for those who follow us rather than 
for ourselves, and much less for our grandchiidren than for generations vcry 
remote.” For a long time to come one of the chief Services that research can 
perform is to help to build, firm and solid, some of the countless stairs by whch, 
men of distant ages may mount to a height unattainable by us, and nave a 
Vision of history which we caimot win, standing on our lower siope. 

It may well be iuquired further: what is the use of this 
vision of history, of the detailed knowledge of the past wlúch 
research will pWide? Does history really repeat itself? The 
answer is that the detailed knowledge of the past in no way 
enables man to predict infallibly the future, but just as certainly 
it can help him to understand better the present; such an under- 
standing is, of course, an essential for effective and well-directed 
action. The historian’s task is 'ho probe into and verify by every 
possible means the experience of mankind so that by seemg 
themselves in one dimension more men may gain a better under- 
standing of what kind of creatures God fashioned them to be. 

The importance of historical research having thus been 
established, its eíFects on the writing of history may next be 
considered. Few historical works have ^stood the test of time, 
when regarded from the scientiíic as distinct from the litera,ry 
point of view, and of no great period of the past can the claim 
be made that its deíinitive history has been written. History 
is being continually re-written—why? Four principal reasons 
may be noted: the errors and inadequacies of existing histories, 
the discovery of new material, the significant re-interpretation 

1. J. B. Bury, Inaugural Lccturc at Cambridgc, January 1903, in English Historkns, with 
an Introduction by A. J. Grant (London, 1906), pp. 92-93. 

2. Ross J. S. Hoffman in the Calholic Historical Review, 36 (1951) 450, quoted by William 
Lucey, "Observations on Reccnt American Historiography,” Historical Bulktin (St. Louis), 
29 (1951) 26. 
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of old material, and the shifting attitudes and viewpoints in 
regard to the past.’ The evident connection between thesê 
factors and research work will become clearer still as we pro- 
ceed to review briefly some recent developments in historical 
method, i.e., in the body of principies and rules designed to 
help us in garnering the source-materials of history, evaluating 
thcm critically, and presenting a synthesis of the results achieved, 

* A recent work on historical methodology attributes the 
present State of this Science to several causes,* among which 
we pick out íhe following as being most relevant to our theme: 
first, the influence of Leopold von Ranke, who insisted so much 
on the value of ofíicial documenís, and next, the publication 
of elaborate collections of source material?. It is an undeniable 
fact that in the 19th century the Science of history underwent 
a revolution. The machinery of research was perfected, and 
both individual scholars and learned associations produced 
from archives collections of material to be worked up into the 
artistic form of history. Since the present thesis purports to be 
a study of Jesuit documents on Indian History, it behoves us 
to examine a little more closely Ranke’s contribution, with 
a brief reference to the Science of documents, nowadays called 
“diplomatic,” 

In 1824 Leopold von Ranke published his History of thê 
Lãtin and Teutonic Mations from 1494 to 1519^ a work which has 
been acclaimed as inaugurating the criticai period_ of historio¬ 
graphy. Already in 1821 there had been founded in Paris the 
“École des Ghartes” for the study of archives, especially the 
national collections; but it was Ranke, “the father of modern 
scientific history,” whc established “the cult of the document.” 
In his opinion-and this has prevailed-modern history woiild 
no longer have to be founded on the reports even of contempo- 
rary historians, except in so far as they were in possession of 
personal and immediate knowledge of facts, still less on works 
yet more remote from the source, but on the narratives of eye- 
witnesses, and on the genuine and original documents.® 

, 3. Gilbert J. Garraghan, A Guide to Historical Method (New York, 1948), .pp., 412420. 

: 4. Garraghan, fl/i. c!<., pp. 67-69, 

5. Cf. James Brodrick, "1688 and All That, or History Through Liberal Spectades,” 
Th Monih, 167 (1936) 205-215, where Ranke is quoted and his yiew maintained» 
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The great German historian stressed^ the importance of 
basing history on new and hitherto unpublished archival mate¬ 
rial, specially in the form of diplomatic and other official docu- 
ments, and rightly so, because recourse to first-hand material 
is indeed the fundamental rule of all scientific work. Much of 
the perverted history of the past owes its origin to the unscho- 
larly if time-saving device of passing on statements obtained 
at second- or third-hand, without checking thm even^ when 
this could be done with ease, and often without mentioning 
their purloined origin.® 

It must be admitted, however, that there is some truth 
in the remark that the cult of the document has at times turried 
into idolatry. Equally objectionable is thç tendency to think 
that the more ancient a work, the more truth about the distant 
past it must necessarily contain. Prof Renier relates an amusing 
anecdote which will illustrate this point. The 16th century 
French priest, Abbé Barthélmy, had in his youth known an 

erudite cleric who possessed a vast library. This venerable 

scholar talked about the Parthians, .whose arrows, jiccording 

to him, flew so fast that their metal heads melted in the air 

owing to friction-heat. The young Barthélmy could not wallow 
that one, and ventured to express a doubt, whereiipon his friend 
reached for an ancient Greek tome and read aloud the passage 
in which the story was told; then hc put away the book with 
the words, “that settles it.”’ 

Referentiâl hoariness of age is by itself of no avail in settling 
any moot point in history! It is not antiquity that is the criterion 
of truth, but objective evidence; sometimes a comparatively 
recent criticai source can be more aceurate and reliable than 
an old and contemporary%ne. Besides, antiquity gives rise to 
the problem of authenticity, and it is to solve this problem that 
a new auxiliary Science has arisen, that of diplomatic. 

Diplomatic is the Science of documents and investigates 
their date, place of origin, and authenticity. But what is a clocu- 


6. In the third lecture on The Present Poíilm of Catkolics in Englaná, John Hcnry Ncwman 
exposes the facile rnanner in whíçh misstatements of facts arc passed on from oné historian to 
another. 

7. G. T. Rcnicr, Htí/flo», Its Purpose and Method (London, 1950), p. 147. 


ment? Without restricting its meaning too much, one may 
say that it is any original record, pubíic or private’ official or 
unofficial, printed or unprinted.s Historical scholarship after 
Ranke has come to depend more and more on archival and 
original documents, i.e., documents beyond which one cannot 
go for some particular data. The great historian’s unearthing 
of diplomatic papers in the Venetian archives was a turning 
point _in historical methodojogy, for it led him to draw the 
attention of scholars to the importance of having a solid docii- 
mentary basjs for their historical works, though he himself was 
not always free from a partisan bias. It is clear that this impor¬ 
tance can be exaggerated, but neither must it be overlooked. 

* 


One of the causes of the re-writing of history, as has been 
said before, is the change of viewpoints with regard to the past. 
The stylc cf writing history—-we do not refer to literary style 
—changes, because the questions which society asks the histor- 
ians are themselves apt to change, as the focus of interest shifts. 
There was a time when “battle-history” was much in vogue, 
and military events were the chief theme of historians. In those 
days—greatly to the schoolboy’s despair and ruin!—history 
texts specialised in lists of dates of important events, generally 
wars or legislative enactments. The great Ranke himself clung 
to the idea of political history, Staatengeschichte as the Germans 
call it. It has been remarked that his classicism led to his great 
limitations as an historian. He did not deal with the history 
of the people, with economic or social questions; he had a more 
exalted conception of history. Writing in the rnanner of Thiicy- 
dides and Gibbon, rather 'than tl^t of Macaulay and Taine, 
he concerned himself chiefly with the great men of the world, 
and limited his field to the history of the State.® 


To day we take a more comprehensive view, bearing in mind 
the “nihil humanum a me alienum puto” of the ancient sage. 
Accordingly, history is now defined as “the Science which íirst 
investigates and then records, in their causal relations and 


8. Garraghan, op, cil., p. 12. . 

9. **Ranlce”, Encydopaedk Britannica (llth ed., New York, 1911), XXI, b94. 
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development, such past human activities as are (a) delinite 
in time and space, (b) social in nature, and (c) socially signi- 
ficant.”^^ The emphasis is on the social aspect, and history is 
becoming more and more concerned with the totality oí men’s 
experiences in the past, all of which have aíFected in some way 
or other, and to a greater or lesser extent, social life. There is a 
prononnced tendency to throw down all barriers to the universal 
reach of history in its specific field of past human experience,^' 
and to abandon the conventional but arbitrary blocking off 
of history into periods. , 

This tendency is becoming increasingly evident in the 
general histories that are being publislicd in our own day. In 
English historiography a landmark in the transitiori from the 
political to the social point of view was the publication oí J.R. 
Green’s Short History of the English Peopk in 1874. In bis prefirce 
to the book, the autlior declares: 

I have. preferred to pass líghtly and brieíly ovcr tlie details oI Ibrcign 
wars and diplomacies, the personal adventiires of Kiugs and iiobles, tlie poinps 
ofcoLirtS) or the intrigues of favouiites, and to dwell at Icngth on the 
incidents of that constitutional, íntellectual and social advancc in which 
we read the history of lhe nation itselfd^ 

In the social sphere itself, great atterition is_ being paid 
to moral and religious attitudcs, and rightly so, for in the words 
of Garlyle, ‘Tt concerns us more to understand how man’s 
moral well-being had been and might be promoted, than 
'to understand in like sort his physical well-being; which latter 
is ultimately the end of all political arrangements,” and 
this is the proper view to take, sincc “íbr man’s true advaníage, 
not the outward condition of bis lifc, but the inward and spiritual 
is of prime influence.”^** 

10. Garraghan, op, cit., p. 10. ^ 

11,. J, R. Grccn, Slwrt History oflhí English Peoplt (rcy. ed,, London, 1916), p. ix. 

Even bcforc Grecn, Macaulay had decíaredi “Tlie circumstances which have niosí inílu- 
ence on tlic happlness of manldnd, the changes oí manners and morais, the iraiwition olUiom- 
munitíes from povcrly to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from fcrocity to humanity — 
■these are, for the most part, noiscless revolutions. Thcir progress is rarcly indkated by what 
hlstorians are picascd to call important events, They are not adiieved by armies or cnactcd 
,by senates. They are sanctioned by no treaties and rccorded in no archivea. They are car- 
ried on irl every school, in every church, behind ten thousand ctnmtors, at ten thousand lirc- 
siclcs. The upper current of society presents no certain erilerioii by which we can judge of the 
direction in which the under current flows... .wc must rcmemlier how small a proportion of 
the good or evH clfcctcd hy a single statesraan can bear to the gnod or mnl of .n great social 
System." —“Essay on History," lifí ml Work (London, 1897), V, 156. 

12. Thomas Garlyle, Criticai and Miscsllantous Works (London, 1899), II, 92, 
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Likewise Arnold Toynbecj certainly to be counted among 
the best-known living historians, remarks that in the study of 
history as a whole, economic and political history shonld be 
subordinated to religious history, “For religion, after all, is the 
serious business of the human race.”!^ Xhe historian of today, 
concerned with past human activity in all its branches, has to 
study also the sacred books of thé people of whom he treats, 
as well as the reports and documents- on their religious practices 
and cults. 

Though^in our own days the writing of history lias lost 
much of its literary^glamour, yet it is obvious that in such writ¬ 
ing Science and literature cannot be altogether dissociated. 
Though literary quality belongs to the accidentals of history, 
yet it_ must not be neglected; to hold that it is scientific to be 
dull, is a libei on science. Now, as every student of composition 
and style knows, one of the ways of securing vividness in literary 
produetions is to introduce into them picturesque relevant 
details. The historian of today also wishes to make history vivid 
and enlivening, .so that he stirs the imagination and the feel- 
ings; he does this by íilling the reader with a sense of the reality 
of what is told, an impression that is secured hy weaving into 
the narrative concrete and colourful detail, so that history be- 
comes in some measure, in the words of Michelet, “a resurrec- 
tion of the ílesh.” 

The historian, then, tries to reconstruet as much of the 
past of mankind as he can, but this is no easy task. It is seldom 
that he^can tell the story of even a very limited period exactly 
as it actually oceurred, not only because he cannot lay his haiids 
on all the necessary records, but also because he is faced with 
the limitations of human imagination and of human speech 
controlling such an “actuaF’ re-creation. The historian, how- 
ever, says Prof. Louis Gottschalk, can endeavour to approach 
the actual past “as a limit,” as the geometrician might put it. 
For it is obvious that the past, conceived as something that 
actually took place, limits the kinds of record and imagination 
that the historian may use. He must make sure that his records 
really come from the past and are genuine, and that his imagi- 

13, Arnold Toynbee, Cmlkatm on Trid (New York, 1948), p. 94. 
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nation is directed towards re-mation and not creation. It is thus 
that history is distinguished from íiction, poetry, drama, and 
fantasyd* 

Detailed cvidence about the past has to be found,_ and its 
genuineness ascertained. For the conscientious historian this 
means laborious hours spent in delving in long-forgotten volu¬ 
mes, aniong the dusty records of ancient archives,_in the me- 
moirs and correspondence of great men and _their satellites, 
and the unpublished diaries of humbler folk. It is this quest for 
detail that has given an added importance to origirfal documents. 

One point must here be made quite clear: truth is not 
to be sacrificed to narrative art. There have been some who 
have pleaded for history with a bias. Let us read first history 
that is lively and interesting, they say, never mind if it isn t 
all true—we shall correct our notions later! This point of view 
we cannot admit. If the essence of the narrative is made to 
consist in vivid but imaginafy pictures of men and deeds, we 
shall have novels or dramas or what you will—but not history í 
The truth must prevail: one cannot be fed on picturesque lies, 
and then lay them down at will. Biased history is a misnomer, 
for in so far as it is biased it is not history at all, for true history 
endeavours to tell us what actually happened and why, and 
to present us with a corpus of ascertained fact. 

* 

We have drawn attention above to three tendencies in 
modern historiography: the insistence on original documenta- 
tion, the widening range of history, and the quest for detail 
While the first trait taken by itself might have fostcred the produc- 
tion of merc compilations, full of quotations, cross-references 
and footnotes, the other two characterístics of contemporary 
historical studies have helped to save us from this fleshless spectre, 
and to produce histories that are real and alivc, pulsating with 
the life of the people of whom they speak. 

To produce histories that are objective and reliable is no 
casy task, but it is one that we cannot shirk. In our own country 

H', Louis Gottsclialk, Undirstmiins Histoty, A Prmr of Historical MM (New York, 
1951), p. 49. ^ 
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there is plenty of room for such historical study. Writing on 
this subject, no less an authority than Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
States: 

The modern method of historical investiga tion runs in two channels; 
the research worker must try to reach the very foiratain-head of information, 
and he must hear all witnesses, as far as possible, before he can attain to the 
true facts. 

Secondly; he must, ^ as far as humanly possible, assemble all the 
materiais, written in clifferent languages and noví preserved in many 
different countries and cities. Let him beware of hearing one side or even 
only a few witntsses and thus pronouncing a one-sided judgment. Such con. 
cludons cannot stand the scrutiny of timcd^ 

It is against this background of modern historiography 
which stresses the need for the study of original sources, where- 
ever they may be found, that we shall view the Jesuit Letters 
from índia. Their existence is not altogether unknown to writers 
on Indian history, some of whom even refer to them in their 
Works. But these letters taken as a whole have never hitherto 
been studied in detail, nor submitted to a process of criticai 
evaluation. 

In the pages that follow, the general nature of the Jesuit 
Letters will first be outlined. Then the Letters from índia will 
be closely studied in their variousaspects. Next, a brief considera- 
tion of the Jesuit Letters from countries other than índia will 
show the accepted historical value of these documents. The 
concluding chapter will State the more important findings of the 
whole study, and indicate the scope for further investigation. 


15. Jadunath Sarkar, “The Progress of Historical Research in índia," Moim Rmtw, 
89 (1951) 35-36. 
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JESUIT CORRESPONDENCE: ITS NATURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Jesuit achieveraents in the New World and in the East 
have acquired a lasting place not only in the annals of the 
Gatholic missions, but even in secular history. This has been 
due in great part to their intrinsic worth, to the magnitude 
of the successful undertakings of the Jesuits in such widely- 
distant regions as Paraguay and Japan, Abyssinia and Tibet. 
But their fame is due in some measure to anotlier factor that 
must not be overlooked: the enormous mass of information 
that has been preserved concerning these deeds. The most 
prolific source of this information is the Jesuit Letters, which 
form the subject of the present work. 

Ignatius of Loyola was a born leader of men, and his talent 
for organization has been recognized by friend and foe alike. 
He realized that for the preservation and growth of the Society 
of Jesus, which he had founded, it was essential to secure union 
among its members, and dose contact between subjects and 
superiors. Consequently he prescribed that frequently, at 
appointed times, the Superior General was to receive reports 
from the Provinciais and Rectors under him, the Provinciais 
from the Rectors subject to his authority, and these last from 
their subjects, to all of whom replies and instructions had corres- 
pondingly to be given. 

Since personal contact between the various members of 
the Order was out of the question in very many cases, owing to 
the distances which separated them, epistolary correspondence 
came to play an important part in cementing the unity oí me 
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young Society, and in íts government. “Already in the time of 
St. IgnatiuSj” wrote Bõhmer, “Communications by letter inthe 
Order had an importance as in no State oFcontemporary Europe.’’ ^ 

The question naturally presents itself: what was the nature 
of these letters? We may say that their essential aim was 
twofold; the edification of the members of the Society, and their 
guidance as well. Scattered widely over Europe, and even 
further afield, the first Jesuits displayed a very natural desire 
to be kept in the Imow regarding the successes or otherwise 
that fell to the lot of their brethren, so as to draw. inspiration 
and edification from them, This desire was also shared by 
non-Jesuits, lay and clerical, who, in the difficult times the 
Ghurch was passing through in Europe, found in them encoura- 
gement, and also valuable lessons of experience. Moreoyer, 
the centralized form of government in the new Order required 
that headquarters should be kept informed about the condi- 
tion of residences and missions in other places, and about the 
Jesuits working there-only thus could prescriptions be jssued 
regarding local problems, and local superiors be appointed. 

The epistolary intercourse thus originally undertaken for 
purely domestic rcasons had more far-reaching consequencesy 
it furnished abundant material for the writingof history. It is 
‘ under this aspect that the Jesuit Letters are studied in the 
present work, and for a better understanding of them it is 
necessary briefly to trace their origin. 

In the early days of the Society of Jesus, its dispersed mem¬ 
bers were kept informed about domestic occurrences^and matters 
of importance by a hebdomadarius or weekly letter-writer, residing 
with the General of the Order at Rome. This ofíice was 
exercised by each of the brethren in turn; the first one to hold 
it for a considerable length of time was no less a person than 
St. Francis Xavier. It was full-time job for any man, since 
each Jesuit wantecl to have all the news about the rest. 

Ignatius of Loyola also required that members of the Society 
should write to him and acquaint him with their doings. In 
September 1541, for instance, Frs. Brouet and Salmeron were 


1. H. Btíhmer, Dkjmilm (2iid. çd.,, Lcipzig, 1907), p. 43, 
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told to report carefully 011 , their journey to Ireland, and their 
work m that country. Frs, Faber and Domenech received a 
like mjunction. 

Already in these instructions it is laid down that o-eneral 
Information should be written with thought and care in a main 
letter, which might be shown to anyone, while Information of a 
more private nature should be set down in a separate sheet 
which was known as a hijuek The General had occasion to 
complam that, notwithstanding his directions, some of his 
subjects wrôte to him_ letters showing considerable lack of care 
and of discretion, which were a source of great embarrassment. 
For when these letters had to be placed before persons of autho- 
rity, in the course of transacting business with them, he was 
harcl put to it to show them one part of a letter and cover up 
another!^ 

The importance which Ignatius attached to frequent 
intercommunication by letter among the members of the Society 
may be gathered from his remarks to one of his earliest com- 
panions, Fr. N. Bobadilla. , The latter was annoyed with the 
minute directions issued by the Jesuit General on the subject 
of epistolary correspondence, and wrote to him rather bluntly, 
saying among other things that Ignatius ought not to amuse 
himself correcting the letters of his brethren, since outsiders 
might be led to believe that the General of the Society of Jesus 
did not know what to do with his time. Ignatius took the 
outburst in good part, but gently yet íirmly maintained his 
point. A passage in his letter to Bobadilla reveals the incipient 
popularity of the letters: 

Maiiy of our friends, when they know that we have received letters from 
some one of the Society, wish to see them and enjoy them. If we refuse to 
let them see these we shall estrange them; but if we show them letters in 
which the news is all thrown together in confusion, they are disedified.® 

Some years after this incident, Ignatius’secretary, Fr. 
Polanco, sent a circular letter to the whole Society in which he 


2 . Letter to Fr. P. Faber, December 10, 1542 Obrai Completas de San Ignacia de Loyola, 
cd. Ignacio Iparraguirre and Cândido de Dalmases (Madrid, 1952), pp. 686-689. 

3. an, pp. 695-700; and Paul Dudon, trans. WHIiain Young, St. Ignatius of Loyola 
(Milwaukec, 1949), pp, 373-374. 
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broiight forward no less than twenty reasons for düigent corres- 
pondence. These reasons, which must have supplied much 
Food for thought to the members of the Order, raay be roughly 
grouped into three classes. Some of the argunients advanced 
iby Polanco concern the internai good of the Society comidered 
as an association: dose contact by letter between its members 
would promote union and consequently strength, it wouid 
foster mutuai love and encouragement, and help towards the 
good government of the Order and an efficient disposition oi its 
missionary forces. The Society would also gain some externai 
advantages: its good name would be upheld, vocations to it 
would lie developed among the readers of the lettens in the 
outside world, and friends of the Order would k encouragcd 
by a closer acquaintance with its work to continue aidmg it. 
Finally the individual members, would be strengthened m 
their võcation, would increase in humility and diligence when 
they learned about the labours of others, and would also iind it 
easier to seek counsel and advicc from their colleagues. 

At the same time Polanco drew up a set of '‘Rule.s which 
are to be observed in the matter of writing by those oí the Society 
who are scattered outside Rome.” Three things, declared 
Polanco, had to be considered regarding the letters to be sent 
to Rorae. First, what was to be written; next, how it was to bc 
written; thirdly, with what diligence it was to k written and 
despatched. And concerning the mode of writing he .said: 

In the first place, plíicing oneself before what híi.s to l)c wríttcn, oiie 
should see whatis to be set down in the main letter, ul esl, what can bc shown 
to many, as are the things of edífication, and what is to be set down in the 
hiindas, U mí, what is not to lie shown, whether it be of^edifieation or not, as 
are one’s own dcfects or those of others, and some praiseworthy thmgs, l)ut 
which are not for the knowledge of all.fí 

Polanco also gave detailed directions about the arrange- 
ment of the letters and the distribution of material, and rccom- 
mended that two or three copies of each letter should bc for- 
warded to Rorae. 


Ismlima, Smis Prim. EpMae d Mruetiones (Madrid, 1903-11), 

I, S36-5t'l. 

5. IHi, p. 547. 
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The buáness-like spirit of the Jesuit Secretariate is also 
reílected m the instructions sent to a certain Fr Helmi on 
November lOth, 1554, in which he was told that in his letters 
he was not to repeat stale news, but to say what was to be said 
and if there was nothing to be said, to State íhis quite plainlv! 
The letters were to be brief and to the point. Lengthy pream- 
bles, useless details and bombastic language were to be avoided.® 
It is evident then that what was wanted at Jesuit headquarters 
in Rome from the official letters was a dear statement of 
affairs that w.ould help superiors to guide and promote the Society’s 
progress. 

The essence of the^ various instructions of the first Supe¬ 
rior General of the Society of Jesus was gathered in a section 
of the Constitutions which he wrote for his Order, and which 
were approved by its first General Congregation held in 1558, 
two years after his death. It reads as follows: 

It will be of great help [to foster the spirit of union among the mem¬ 
bers of the Society] that letters should bc cxchanged between subjects and 
superiors; this practice will bring about a thorough knowledge of each other, 
and of the news and Information rclated in those letters that come from dif- 
ferent parts. And about this letter-writing the superiors, and in particular 
the General and the Provinciais, will tate a special care. They will order 
things in such a way as to obtaín that in every place they should know about 
the things that are being done in other places, which knowledge is a source 
of mutual consolation and edífication in Our Lord.’ 

This general recommendation was made more specific 
in the Declarations appended to the Constitutions, which decreed 
that every four months every house of the Society should write 
to the Provincial about the things that had happened there 
in the past four months. The Provincial was to send to the 
General a copy of these letters, and had also to forward other 
copies of the same to the other houses of the Province. 

Owing to the slow means of communication, only yearly 
reports were asked for from índia, and this concession was 
extended to Europe in 1565. For some time every house and 


6. /W, Vni, 33-34, 

7. Monumnta Igmtim. Series Tertia. Constiiutms (Rome, 1934*38), II, 621. 
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residence sent a yearly report to Rome. But in b7i it was 
decided that a Provincial report should be sent yearly to tne 
Society’s headquarters, comprising the accounts of tne various 
houses of the Province.® 

The letters received at Rome from each Province of the 
Society were entrusted to a Father of talent and prudence wno 
had to analyse them, and make extracts from them. líiese 
extracts, gathered together, made up the history of the Society 
for the year. It was circulated for reading in order to tighten 
the bonds of union within the Society. for a long time the 
collected extracts were meant for the perusai of rriembers oí 
the Order onl^, a measure dictated by prudence because oí 
the troubles and perils besetting the Church and the Society 
in Europe at that time. The revelation of the facts recorded 
in the letters might, for instance, endanger the lives of, and 
intensify the persecution against, those Gatholics who shdtcicd 
Tesuit priests.® Individual letters, however, from the dmusion 
of which good only could be expected to follow,^ were soon 
available to a wider public—for example, the epistles oí St. 
Francis Xavier. In 1583 selections from the Annual Letters 
were printed for the first time, and becamc accessib e to the 
general public; the question of their publication, as also oí the 
miich more faraous collection of Jesuit Letters knowii as Lettres 
Édifiantes et Curieuses, will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

So much as regards the origin of the official Jesuit Letters 
whose value will be discussed at length in subsequent ^ pages, 
tiere let it suíRce to note that they are not the transactions oí 
an historical society, nor the reports^ of a fact-finding com- 
mission, but writings dealing primarily and ^essentially with 
the Work of the Jesuits themselves, and. thus limited in range. 
Their primary purpose was well attained, for ^‘^s.sons were 
learned from the experiences of others, comfort anorded to 
Jesuits in distress, and emulation aroused among members oí 
the Order.^o But they went further. To give an account oí 


8, Cf. Alessandra Valignano, Histm dd principio y progrm de la CompaHla di Jesús m las 

dias Orimtak ll542-6j), ed. Josef Wicki (Rome, 1944), rnyoMUmt- 

9, Léon Pouliot, Étude sur les Relatwns des Jisuiles de la }fouoelU-France {1632-1672) (Mont 


réal and Paris, 1940), p. 5. , . „ „rT -n . i b t? 

10. Ch hüíWig von ViiSíor, History líf the PopeS) XII, Eng. trans, cd. R. P. Kcrr, 
(London, 1912), p. 76. 
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their work, the Jesuit letter-writers had naturally to describe 
the background against which it was developing, and the 
circumstances surrounding it; and in doing this they supplied 
valuable material for the writing of secular history too, thougli 
they were not, nor are now, an infallible or a fully-satisfying 
source of historical information. 

When examining the historical value of the Jesuit Letters 
from índia, we shall see the care their writers took to secure 
detailed information and to check up on its reliability. Here 
attention is gnly drawn to the fact that, if the letters were exact, 
the readers also could be exacting. The superiors of the Society 
insisted on accuracy and fidelity to truth on the part of their 
chroniclers. They gave detailed directions on the subject, 
which taken together could form a little treatise on the writing 
of history. Sensational effect was not what was wanted, but 
objectivity and reliability. 

The foliowing is an instance in point. Reports about 
England were being sent to the General of the Society, resid- 
ing at Rome, by a certain Fr. Silesdon, who was at the time 
in Belgium. The General, Fr. M. Vitelleschi, while thanking 
him for many lengthy epistles, went on cautiously to say that 
“all did not offer the same degree of certainty.” He added 
some useful advice: 

To the end that in labouring to write out such long letters, you or others 
whose help you may employ may not go to undue lengths, I would have you 
know that I do not desire you to seiid hither all the reports which are rehears- 
ed Wholesale every week by the scribblers of news. When we want such 
letters, we can easily get them here [in Rome] from others. But I would 
have you make a selection out of all the news available, and then comrauni- 
catc to us what you have ascertained to be more authentic, what is of greater 
conscqucnce, and particularly all that concerns the condition of Catholic 
interests, and matters connected therewith. To this, when you can, you 
might add the expression of your own judgment.^^ 

From this instruction one can rightly conclude that a com- 
paratively high standard of reporting was demanded from 
Jesuit correspondence. Owing to human frailty, errors and 


11 , From the General Archives of the Society of Jesus at Rome, Angha,Eput. Gm. 1627, 
June 5. Quoted by Thomas Hughes, Hislory of the Society of Jesus m Mrth Amm, (London, 
1907-17), Text, I, p. 48. 
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indistinctness would stiU creep m, and othcr factors too con- 
tributed to their falling short of perfection. When wnting 
about the doings of Jesuits in other ands where *6 Church 
was beint! persecuted, Ée chroniclers had to be careful not 
be too explicit. Their reports might get into the wrong hands 
and be a source of danger to their benefactors and to their Jesmt 
brethren whose daring deeds they were describing,^ Moreover, 
since the work being done was the work of the Soçiety as such, 
and not of individuais merely, a certtún offlcial inyersonahty 
characterized the reports, especially those meant for a tairly 
wide public. 

From what has been said so far, three types of Jesuit Letters 
may be distinguished : those meant for the supenors oí the 
Order, those meant for the members of the Society in general, 
and those addressed to the public at large. To these may be 
added a foiirth class: the letters addressed to personal friends, 
within or without the Society. ít is clear that the contents 
of these various classes must differ accordmg to the purpose ot 
the writer and the character of the receiver. Ghanty and 
discretion would forbid the recording for the genera public 
of what might justly be laid before a superior. Similarly, there 
would be more of self-revelation and plain speakmg in letters 
to intimate friends than in the more impersonal commumcations 
addressed to everybody in general and to no one m particular, 
which would tend to become stereotyped. 

The following important point should also be borne in 
mind: the missionary was not expected to air his views con- 
cerning political matters, though he would be bound at times 
to warn his superiors of past or future complications which 
concerned the temporal as well as the spiritual welfare of his 
mission. Thus in the índia of those days, where there were 
many independent and semi-independent rulers wielding 
despotic sway over their subjects, missionary work among the 
latter generally involved dealings—pleasant and otherwise 
with the former, and these events had to be.. duly reported. 

Gonsequently it will be found that the letters of the íirst 
class, those addressed to superiors, are the most exphcit and 
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illuminating, because most realistic. Reliable and detailed 
Information was wanted by superiors in order that they might 
be able to govern wisely and well; reliable and detailed Informa¬ 
tion was supplied by their subjects who had to turn to them 
for advice and help. and hence had to expose in detail their 
problems and difíiculties. Allowance must be made for the 
fact that the letters from the local superiors to the Jesuit head- 
quarters in Rome might at times be somewhat apologetic— 
and consequently less objective—in nature, when they had to 
vindicate their policies and actions. 

The letters which were meant for the members of the 
Society in general are more discreet in style, yet are written 
with a good deal of freedom and affectionate regard, as befitted 
intercourse between' religious brethren. They supply details 
regarding social life and customs and missionary work abroad, 
and are at times hortatory in tone. 

The style of the letters addressed to the general public is 
more studied, and their contents were more carefully checked 
and censored.^^ The Rdãtions from Canada, for example, 
belong to this class, and it is these that have been most eagerly 
studied by historians, as will be seen in a later chapter. 

The letters of the fourth class also contain very interesting 
Information, both about each author and his environment, 
and about the reactions of the one to the other. The Jesuits, 
it mu 3 t be remembered, were among the first to establish con- 
tacts between the civilization of Europe and the ancient cultures 
of the East. Some of their aceounts written for personal friends 
were soon puWished either in their original form or with new 
titles and in the guise of Relations. The ^great bulk of such as 
were not destroyed, however, has long lain buried in private 
or public archives, as the catalogues of Messrs. Maggs Brothers 
and of other booksellers testify. In the present century much 
of this material is being made available to the historian, as 
are also the letters of the first and second categories, chiefly 
through the efforts of the Jesuit Institute of History at Rome. 

12. Cf. André Rétif, “Bréve histoire des Lette édifiantes et curieuses," Hm Z^itsàrifi 
füt Mmommmohaíi, [N.Z-M-], 7 (1951) 39. 
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It is cood to note that side by side with the Jesmt 
there grew up another literature which we might term allied 
documents.” These are studies or rcports on particular topics, 
such as the life and customs of a particular tribe, thc accoun 
of SOTO important missionary expcdition, or the history of 
of IZl noted mission statlon or collcge, Being generally 
written by experts, they have a surpassmg value for the histoiian. 
C hey are^ot Jesuit Letters, strictly speaking, and hence 
only a little space will be devoted to them m the present work. 

The origln and general nature of the Jesuk Lcttcni lias 
been outhncd in the foregoing Itnes. Thcy have bccn dmclcd 
into four groups, and the chief trait» of each have bccn bricfly 
commented on The potential coiitribution ° ° 

has also becn indicated. It is now possiblc to tala tb‘' «cxl 
i in this study and to proceed to a detailed survey of the 
Letters from Índia. 


Ghapter II 


THE JESUIT LETTERS FROM INDIA: HISTORY 
AND ORGANIZATION 

From what has hitherto been said there is no room for 
doubt about the great importance which Ignatius of Loyola 
attached to epistolary correspondeiice between the members 
of the newly founded Society of Jesus. It is not a matter for 
súrprise, therefore, that this particular detail of Jesuit organiza- 
tion was not neglected by such a perfect disciple of his as Francis 
Xavier, the first Jesuit missionary in the East. 

Already before leaving Europe, Francis wrote from Bologna 
to his “Father in Christ” and to Fr. Godazzo on March 31,1540: 

As I thi TiV it is only through the médium of letters that we shall see one 
another again iti this life—in the next it will be face to face with many 
embraces—it remains for us during the little time left here below to secure 
these mutual glimpses by frequent writing. This is what you tell me to do, 
and I shall see to it, as well as to your instruetions about the hijuelas} 

Francis kept his word. Even before reaching ^ índia, he 
took advantage of a long stop at Mozambique to inform his 
companions at Rome about the happenings on board ship, 
and his own experiences there.^ After his arrival in índia 
he himself became an indefatigable letter-writer, and organi- 
zed the intercourse by letters with his co-workers. LocaUuperiors 
like Paulo de Camerino, Antonio. Gomes,^ and Melchior Nunes 


1, Episiolae S. Francisci Xmrii aliaque eius scripia [Ep. Xav^, ed. G. Schurhammer and 
. T nn on. .Çflíní Praíiíií ÍLoudon. 1952), 


2. Ep. Xav., I, 91-93. 

3. Ep. Xav., II, 125,217, 225. 
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Barreto * among others, were urged to write about the affairs 
entrusted to them. Still more specific instructions were given 
by Xavier, on the eve of his departure for Japan, to the 1'lemisn 
Jesuit, Gaspar Berze. On that occasion he wrote: 

You will relRte to the College [at Goa] in great detail all the 
you there do [at Ormuzl for God our Lord, and the fruit which God pMu- 
Ls through you, since the letters which you wnte to the College wil be of 
use for transmksioii to the kingdom [Portuplj; and m ‘ 
things of edification and such as to move those who see thcm to sei ve God. 
To the Lord Bishop you will also relate, and to Cosme Anes, the fruit which 
you there producc.® 

The same injunction, first given in April 1549, was^after- 
wards conveyed to the other Jesuit missionaries laboiiruyg m 
índia.» Ber 7 ,e’s Ictter of December Ist, 1549 bears evidwce 
that Xavier’.? orders were not disrcgardecl. My dear Ikotheis 
and Fathers write at length,” he says, each onc individual y, 
as Father Master Xavier commanded each one of us who are 
scattered in these pagan regions And in his fareweli mstruc- 
tions to Berze, before embarking on his last expedition in lí)02, 
Xavier once again insisted that all the brethren of the Society 
should be told to write a yearly report to the General ot tne 
Órder at Rome ® 

The great apostle’s painstaking solicitude was not wasted, 
and from 1553 a large number of Jesuit Letters from índia 
began to arrive at the Society’s headquarters in Rome. Among 
them was what may rightiy be called the fnst Annual Letter, 
written by young Luis Frois on behalfofhis Superior, and' dated 
Goa, December Ist, 1552 » In course of time Frois became an 
expert chronicler, and his numerous and compendious wntmgs 
are without doubt among the best ever produced m the 
There was steady improvement in the style and content ot tlie 
Indian letters, for reasons which we shall presently note, Md 
rich material for the historiograplier is to be found therem. 

^ 4. mi, p, 334. 

5. mi, p. 92. 

?: «1. J- '«»■“)' '■ 

8. Ep. 11, 417. 

9. Doc. Ini, n, 445491. 
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It js not to be thought that Ignatius left the members of 
the Society in índia to their own devices in the matter of epistolary 
correspondence, neither did he leave the matter entirely in 
the hands of St. Francis Xavier. From the very beginning he 
instrueted his subjects in the East to attend carefully to" the 
composition of their letters, both public and private, making 
the former suited to the tastes and needs of those who were to 
read them, and avoiding certain possible daiigers. Towards' 
the end of 1547, through his secretary, he chàrged those in 
índia to serd detailed information regarding whatever might 
help to the better government of the Society and the greater 
edification of all They were to relate whatever was worthy of 
being known and speak about such things as the climate, diet, 
customs and character of the natives and of the peoples of Indiad° 
Ignatius’ vigilant secretary, Fr. Polanco, did not allow the 
brethren in índia to forget their Superior-Generais orders 
neither did Francis Xavier,nor the Rector of the College 
at Goa.i® 

The founder of the Society of Jesus never relaxed his watch- 
ful superintendence over the Indian letters. He was solicitous 
about their safe journeying both to and from índia,which 
in those days of couriers and sailing-ships, of wars in Europe 
and countless perils on 'the high seas, was a matter for great 
concern. As Brodrick remarks, there was many a slip between 
the pen and the ship! In 1553 Ignatius wrote to the siiperiors in 
índia and Brazil, asking them to see to it that their subjects 
did not grow careless about sending the detailed information 
that was required at Rome. This was to be sent in two parts, 
as it has already been stated—there was the information which 
was not meant for the public eye and was intended to help 
the authorities at home to guide the members of the Society 
and their labours; there was also the news which could _ be 
shown to all, describing the work and personnel of each mission, 


10. Monmenta linatima. Epütoke et Insímimes, 1, 648-^. Cf. ato JfflüJ M. 
Grancro,Afl acción misiomay los métodos misionales de San Ignm de Loyok (Burgos, 1931), PP» 


11. M, 1, 207-208. 

12. Ibid., I, 279. Ep. Xav., II, 113, and passim. 

13. Ibil, II, 246-147. 

14. II, 313. 
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and the character of the region and of the people among whom 
they workedd^ 

But it is in Ignatius’ letter of February 24th, 1554, to Gaspar 
Berze that we sec how the Indian letters were becoming a 
mine’of Information for European readers, and how eager 
knatius was to spread in the West news of the mystenous Urient. 
He had “taken the pulse of persons of great quality and in- 
telligence ” he wrote, and added that to edify them more it 
was advisable that the letters should give more news of general 
interest, and less concerning individual raembers Oi the Society. 
These latter details, necessary for good government and íor 
the edification of the brethren, could be sent in a separate letter. 
Ignatius proeeeded: 


Some leaditig figures who in this city [Rome] read witli miich edification 
for themselves the letters from índia, are wont to desire, and they request 
me repeatedly, that something should be written regarding the cosmography 
7thoi regions where ours [i.e., the members of the Society of Jesus] livc 
They want to knoM', for instance, how long are the days of summer and o 
winter; when summer begins; whether the shadows move towards the leít. 
or towards the right, Finally, if there are other things that may seem extra- 
ordinary, let them be noted, for instance, details _about animais and plants 
that either are not known at all, or not of such a size, etc. And this news 
sauce for the taste of a certain curiosity that is not evil and is wont to be 
found among men—may come in the same letters or in other letters separately. 


Gomplying with these instructions, the missionaries sent to 
Europe most interesting news about the fauna, flora, ethnography, 
religion, customs, traditions and history of the lands where 
they laboured. An idea of the vast field covered by their. corres- 
pondence in a little over a decade after their arrival in índia 
fs dven by a letter of Fr. Frois to the Jcsuits in Portugal dated 
Malacca, November 19th, 1556.^’ Therein he speciíies ^the 
accounts sent to Europe about the peoples of Japan, Abyssmia 
and índia, to which he is going to add yet another, about the 
people of the Moluccas. 


■ 15. Obras Cmpkas de San lgnaeio de Loyola,^. 865. When leaymg oii 

expcdition to China, Francis Xavier appomtecl Gaspar Berze o th ejesu^^ 

This trusty lieutenant, however, died in October 15j3, some months before Ignal u 
to him was written. Even bad news travelled slow m tbose claysl 

16. Monurnenta Ignatiana, Epistolai et Instructionos, V, 329'330, 

17. Doe. M, m, 522-562. 
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However, to err is human, and among the Jesuit wríters 
some were guilty of inexactitudes and indiscretions. These 
defects were made especially evident by the investigations of 
Fr. A. Valignario, who visited the houses and missions of the 
Society of Jesus in índia on behalf of the General of the Order, 
between 1574 and 1583, and again between 1587 and 1595. 

It has already been explained that the Jesuit Letters were not 
primarily meant to convey historical information, nor were 
they generally written from a historical viewpoint. Hence it 
happened at times that in the private letters and reports (and, 
more rarely,'* in the official ones), some relevanf circumstantial 
details were omitted, so that certain events were liable to be 
misinterpreted. Thus when the letters began to reach a wider 
public through the press, and even found their way to índia 
in this guise, some readers took exception to the truncated and 
inexact^accounts appearing therein, wliile others were offended 
by the writers’ criticism of their vices. One reader was so dis- 
pleased and angry that he wrote a book to expose the errors 
and falsehoods of the letters from índia, but finally himself 
destroyed it}^ 

Fr. Valignano wrote to the General of the Society at Rome, 
pointing out'the deficiencies of the Jesuit Letters from the East. 
He especially críticized the private letters that were printed 
even before the official publication of the Annual Letters in 
1583. Himself an aceurate observer and a reliable historian, 
the Visitor was not blind to the shorteomings of his brethren 
in these respects. Not seldom, he stated, the accounts were 
written in firvon spiritus, on the basis of first irapressions and 
without sufficient experience. At other times it was not tfie 
missionaries who were at fault, but the censors and editors in 

18. Poknco writes: “He [Fr. Rodrigues] remarks that the letters about Indian affairs, 
printed in Portugal, return to índia, and it was of little edification to some that a number of 
tliings were containeJ in these letters whieh they dld not comider to be altogether exact, on 
account of the omi 5 ,sion of certain circumstances in the description of events., _The persons 
involved in the narrativo took exception to this travesty of things... .A Franciscan fnar, a 
friend of ours, told us that he knew of one who had written a book by way of refuting as false 
statements in these letters, but the good religious saw to it that the other himself destroyed 
the book.” ■— Viia Ignatii Loiolae et renm Societatís Jesu Historia (Madrid, 1894-98), VI, 834. 

In an earlier volume he States: “The same B. Dias remarks that the letters about the 
activities of Fr. Gaspar in Ormuz, which had been printed in Portugal, should be suppressed, 

since some whose defects where therein rebuked took it very ill.”“ IV, 664., 
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Europe, and also tlie booksellers and publishcrs. lhe lattcr 
made bold to embellish the written^ reports with siindry grosí; 
exaggerations--there was no disclaimer to fear írom the dis- 
tant authors! — their main concern beirig to makc good prolits. 
In 1575 Fr. Valignano writes to the General tliat ord(írs haye 
been given to superiors throughout the Province, tlien compris- 
ing both índia and Japan, that they should sce to it tmit etters 
were written with simplicity, truthfulness and witli a mll know- 
ledge of the facts, avoiding exaggeration.^» 

Writing about the Jesiiit Letters from Japap, some time 
later, Fr. Valignano shows himself still _ dissatisíied, aml points 
out several causes for the misinformation coiivcyed in them. 
Some of these may have also made themsclvc.s felt in the writing 
of the Indian letters, hence they are to be bricíly noted: 
(1) Some missionaries allowed themselves to bc^deccived loy 
externai appearances and mistook them for the reality in describ- 
ing the character of the people; (2) Othcrs indeed wcre not 
themselves deceived, biit for the sake of ediíication they attach- 
cd to these externai appearances a significaiice which rnade 
their readers believe that they were a true pictiirc of the reality; 
(3) Óthers still, in great fervour of spirit, de.scribed certain 
conversions as being due to a real change of heary ou the jiart 
of the people, forgetting the mercenary motives oí their rulers 
who favoured the spread of Christianity; _ (4) Finally, there 
were Jesuits who were too fond of gencralizhig,ymd gavo to the 
features of one particular case a national significancc for which 
there was no warrant. The Visitor States that hc has censured 
this style of writing, and expects more thoughtíulnes.s and consi- 
deration in the future. Since the missionaries are so scattered, 
it is diíHcult to keep a check on their letters; pcrhaps in the 
last resort the remedy would be not to allow too easily that the 
letters should be printed in Portugal^® 

Moved by the Visitor’s remonstrances, Fr. General cntriLSt-- 
ed him with the correction of the Indian letters which wcre 
about to be reprinted in Europe. Fr. Valignano in his rcply, 

19. Of. Grancro, op, cit., pp. 90-91. And Valignano, op> cit„ Inlro., pp. 9()**97,* foolnotc 

102 . 

20. Valignano, leítcr to the General of the Society of Jesus, in op. cil, pp. 481482. 
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received in Rome in 1585, drew attention to some of the chief 
errors in the printed letters: the names of persons, places and 
things were wrongly spelt, while from ignorance of the circums- 
tances^ in índia, the translators often changed the meaning of 
the original, exaggerating things, and at times even altering the 
sense into just the opposite. It also liappened that some of 
the published aceounts were written by inexperienced new- 
comers.®^ The instruetions and çomplaints of Valignano had 
a salutary effect. The official letters also improved, as can be 
seen from the Japanese Annual Letters which later on became 
the ideal ofdiistorical mission reports. 

A recent aríicle in the Árchmm Historicum Societatis hm 
throws furíher light on the official regulations conceriiing the 
letters from índia. It is a record of the instruetions issued by 
the Generais of the Order in Rome to the superiors in índia, 
from 1549 to 1613, and in it we find also rules for the corres- 
pondence of the Jesuits. We note, for instance, the care that 
was taken to prevent indiscretions, and how Latiii gradually 
carne to be established as the language for the official letters ~ 
and a good Latin style too was demanded of the corres- 
pondenís 

As noted above, the first “Annual” or “General” letter 
from índia was the one written at Goa in December 1552. It 
b to be borne in mind that the Indian Province of the Society 
extended at that time right up to Japan; it was only in 1605 
that two full-fledged Jesuit Provinces were set up in the East, 
that of Goa and that of Malabar, comprising far vaster terri- 
tories than these names would indicate; seven years later a 
separate Japanese Province was constituted. With the growth 
of the Society in the East, and the raultiplication of its adrainis- 
trative units, the number of official letters sent to Europe grew 
apace, and there are Annual Letters from Goa, Malabar, 
“Mogor”, and so on. 

“The General Letters,” says a Portuguese Mstorian, “soon 
became very popular and were much appreciated, precisely 


21. Cf. G. Schurhammer, trans. J. Devine, “Historical Research mto the Life of Francis 
Xavier in the Sixteenth Century”, St. Xavieres Colkge Magam (Bombay), 16 (1923) 42-43. 

22. J. Wicki, "Auszüge aus den Briefen der Jesmtengenerâle an die Obem in Indien 
(1549-1613),” Archimm Historicum SociiMs lesu [A.ií.í./.], 22 (1953) 114-169. 
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because they put together events referrmg either “ ^ - 

to an establishment, or to a mission station. "'ff;.;, 
letters gradually began to replace the pnvate ; 

worth noting that the latter never dtsappeared. So for Iwo ccntu- 
rles and more from the time of Francis Xavier éere was =>• 
íiow of private and official Jesuit correspondence to anü_lro, 
between índia and Europe. Many of these letters, especia y 
the private ones, either lie hidden from, or have been totally 
lost to, students of history. However, a good number oí them 
have survived, to the advantage of both the secular and the 
ecclesiastical historian. 

Our study of the origin and development of the Jesuit 
Letters from índia would not be quite complete without some 
mention of the “allied documents” produced in Inclia: we 
refer to the accounts of special topics or regions which, though 
not letters in the strict sense of the word, are the work oí men 
on the spot — thus having the authority of first-hand Imow- 
ledge — prepared for the information of superiors and friends. 

The distinction between the letters and the allied docu¬ 
ments is not of our making. The Provincial of Malabar wrote: 

Notwithstanding we send to Your Paternity every year in the Anml 
Letters, as we shall do this year also, a relation of the fruit with which G^od 
our Lord has been pleased to bless the labours of your humble sons in_ this 
Province, it is my intention to send you this short account of the Missions. 
In this, I shall not relate how ours are employed in various ministries of the 
Society....as they belong more properly to the Litterae Annuae, All that 
I propose to do is to give Your Paternity a short notice of the several Missions 
in charge of the Fathers of this Province — 

A short notice of the allied documents is all the more justi- 
íied by the importance that some of these allied documents have 
deservedly aequired in the eyes of students of Indian history — 
the commentaries of Monserrate and of Fenicio, for instance. 

Among the first three missionaries sent to the court of 
Akbar, the Great Mughal, was the Spaniard Antonio de 

23, A. da Silva Rego, DocumentaçSo para a Histéria do Padroado Português do Oriente, (Lis- 
bon, 1947-53), V, Intro., pp. xi-xii. 

24. Á Short Account of the Missions undsr the Charge of tke Fathers of the Sociely of Jesus of the 
Malabar Province in the East Indies written to the Most Reverend the Father General of lhe Sociely in lhe 
jíijr 7544 (Trichinopdly, [1907]), pp. 1-2. 
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Monserrate. Mmdful of the recommendations of the Founder 
of the Order, Fr. Monserrate kept a daily record of his stay 
with the Emperor. As he himself tells us: 

Ever since the of our Father Ignatius of happy memory, who was 
the first to prescnbe it it has become customary in the Society to write down 
whatever oceurs. Roderic'Vincentius, the Superior of the Province of the 
Society iri ridia, what time we set out to go to Zelaldin Equebar, King of 
the Mongols, chaiged me to record whatever would happeii both in the wav 
and durmg our stay with the King. The nature of my calling and the 
rule of the Society imposmg ori me the obligation of obeying to the letter 
1 so coiiformcd_*to this order that, every clay, at night, for full two years and 
a half, I committed to wntirig the events of the day. In this daily labour of 
a cliroiiiclcr, I have clescribcd the various particiilars which my traveis and 
circumstances hrought iinder my notice. These are: rivers, towns, coim- 
tries, the ciistoms and manners of peoples, temples, religions, the leanings — 
simulatcd leíuiiugs, it is true, which the king, when we had come to his 
court, manifested towards the religion of Ghrist, as also the Idndness which 
fioin nieic self-inteie,st, he afccted towards Rodolf (Aequaviva), to whom 
hiid liecii Lonfided this wcighty Missioii, and towards his companionsj again, 
Rodolfb zcal, consummate prudence and remarkable erudition, and" our 
díspiitatioiLs with the Agarenes; next the Ghabul war, which was marked with 
great tcnacity of purpose and superior statesmanship on the part of Zelaldin, 
and ended siiccessfully by the flight of Hachim; finally, the joyful ovations 
that signalizccl this triurnph.^s 

On Monserratehs return to Goa an abstract was made of 
the parts of his diary dealing directly with Akbar and the main 
features of his rule, and was entitled Relaçam do Equebar Rei dos 
Mogores. In 1912 a scholarly edition of the Portuguese text 
together with an English translation was published by Fr. H. 
Hosten in the Journal of the Asiaiic Society of Bengal^^ The Rela¬ 
çam contairis a vivid pensonal description of Akbar, and a gene¬ 
ral survey of the Empíre and its organization. Though not 
very long *” "as short as was coasistent with truth”, the author 
declares —- it contains valuable material that has already been 
used by historians of standing, like Count von Noer in his 
Kaiser Akbar. 

However, Monserrate’s best-known work is his aceurate 

25. “Introdiiclifin to Father A. Monscrrate’5 Mongolicae Xegationis Cominentanus,*' 

Metnoirs of the Asiaiic Sociely of Bengal [M.A,S,B.], 3 518-519. 

26. Journal of the Asiaiic Society of Bengal [y.a.5.5.], New Series, 8 (1912) 185-221. 
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and detailed report entitled Mongolicae Le^^ationis Conmentarius}'^ 
“Not only is this work of exceptional vahe,” says Maclagan, 
“but the history of its preparation, of its long hibernation, and 
of its wonderful rediscovery in recent years is one of quite extra- 
ordinary interest.”28 ^ ig impossible here to expatiate either 
on the contents of the Commentarm or on its history; let it suffice 
to say that it is perhaps the Jesuit document that has been most 
used by historians of Mughal índia, which conclusively proves 
its worth. “The earliest known account of Northern índia by 
a European since the days of Vasco da Gama,” th? Commentarks 
is a íirst-class guide to the índia of its day, and useful as a check 
and supplement to other contemporary narratives. It is not 
free from errors, of course, but it does show the alertness and 
the powers of observation of its author; while the painstaking 
care displayed in the preparation of the report throws light on 
Jesuit methods of procedure, and helps in the evaluation of the 
Jesuit Letters. 

Another early Jesuit study of Indian questions, the fruit 
of personal investigations, is Fr. Jacobo Fenicio’s Livro da Seita 
dos Mios Orientais^ completed in 1609, used (generally without 
acknowledgment) by Barradas, Faria y Souza, Baldaeus, and 
other chroníders, and made known to the learned world chiefly 
through the efforts of Jarl Charpentier.^*» This work —as 
others of the same type —seems to have had an immediate 
practical end in view: to furnish its readers with an adequate 
knowledge of Hindu mythology, as a necessary basis for its 
refutation. It is a guide-book for missionaries, written by a 
man of rare ability, undaunted courage, and a remarkable 
gift for languages. The treatment of the subject is thorough, 
so that it betrays “that scholarly spirit which is not always to 
be found, even in later centuries. Altogether, Father Fenicio 


27. The Latin text was published by H. Hosten in 3 (1914') 513-704. An 

English translation by the same appearecl in several issues of the Catliolk Herald of Inata (Gal- 
cutta), 1920 and 1921. Another (annotated) translation, prepared by J.S, Hoyland and 
S.N. Banerjee, is The Qommentary of Father Monserrate, S. J. (London, 1922.) 

28. Edward Maclagan, The fesuits and the Great Mogul (London, 1932), p. 150. _ 

29. The Livro da Seita dos índios Orientais {Brit. Mus. Ms. Sloane 1820), edited with an 
introdiiction and notes by Jarl Gharpentier (Uppsala, 1933). Gf. also articles by the same 
on the same in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institutm [B. S. 0. íí.J,_ 2 
(1921-23 ) 731-754, 3 (1923-25) 317-342, 413-420; andG. Schurhammer, “Das ‘Livro da Seita 
dos índios Orientais’ des P, J. Fenicio S. í. (1609),’’ A,H.S.I., 3 (1934) 142-147. 


well deserves a place amongst the many eminent forerunners 
of the present European knowledge of India.”®° 

Not all the Jesuit works of this category have been made 
public. About the year 1615, a short time after Fr. Fenicio 
had completed his treatise, Fr, Diogo Gonçalves put the finish- 
ing touches to his Historia do Malavar, The book itself has not 
yet appeared in print, but an excellent study of it has already : 
been published by Fr. J. Wicki.®i It shows clearly that Gon- ■ 
çalves’s manuscript is a valuable commentary on Travancore 
and its neighbouring countries, composed by a man who had 
lived in the land for two decades, understood and spoke its 
language, and had been an eye-witness of several of the events 
and customs therein recorded. After a íew chapters dealing i 
with the early kings and the political divisions of those parts, ■ 
the greater portion of the four books which make up the treatise 
is devoted to a criticai review of the social and religious insti- ; 
tutions of Malabar. Only importaiit points are clealt with, i 
and the author’s breadth of vision is shown by his tolerant : 
attitude to local customs that are purely civil or social. In 
short, Fr. Gonçalves produced a little work that is a mine of : 
information for the indologist, 

Finally, for the sake of completeness, yet another type of 
allied documents may here be mentioned: the catalogues of ^ 
Jesuits working in índia during the various years. Ignatius ; 
wished to have precise information regarding the members of ! 
his Order stationed in each residence, mission and province, : 
Already in 1547 he asked the Portuguese Jesuits to send to ; 
Rome the lists of the members and houses of the Society in their | 
territory; this injunction was later extended also to índia and i 
Brazil,®® From the year 1553 there are such directories of the | 
missionaries working in índia.®® Therein we find recorded I 
the names of the missionaries and, in later years, details regard- | 
ing their date and place of birth, their entrance into the Society, í 

30. Jarl Gharpentier, "Preliminary Report on the Livro da Seita dos índios Orientais (Brit. 

Mus, Ms. Sloane, 1820),“ B.S.O.S., 2 (1921-23) 748, | 

31. Joscf Wicki, “Dic Historia do Malavar des P, Diogo Gonçalves S. I.,“ A.H.S.I,, 14 j 
(1945) 73-101. 
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thdr occupatíons and their death Thea 
of very gteat moment for the secular histonan, but t y . p 
at times to determine the chronology of events, ™ a 
assess the character and the value of the testimony of so 
the Jesuit letter-writers.®^ 

This brief ouüine of the development of ^ 

allied writings proceeding from the pens ^ 
together with the reraarks that will be made in y. 

chapter on some features of the Jesuit Letters, will enable 
to gauge their importance and historical value. .« 



34. Cf. Maclagan, op. cit., p. 10. 


Chapter III 


THE JESUIT LETTERS FROM INDIA: SOME 
FEATURES 

As a further step in our study, an attempt will here be 
made to point out some of the salient features , of the letters and 
reports sent from índia to Europe by Francis Xavier and other 
members of the Society of Jesus. 

The letters of Francis Xavier stand alone by themselves. 
No sane judge of style would ever claim that they are literary 
masterpieces. They are, as a matter of fact, most unliterary: 
dashed oíf in a haste, cíisorderly, repetitive, and rendered even 
more unlovely from the point of view of style by Xavieres prac- 
tice of introducing the most handy idiom— Spanish, Portuguese 
or Latin—whatever might be the main language he happened 
to be using at the moment. Nor are the letters of superlative 
historical value, though there are some illuminating passages 
concerning happenings on the Travancore coast; picturesque 
detail there is, but not in abundance. 

Whatever may have been his shortcomings as a letter-writer, 
Francis Xavier has been called the fore-runner of the Cathohc 
“Fides” news-service, and he did indeed forward to Europe 
some of the earliest information about the East, iís cults and 
custoras.^ With him, it has been said, began a new era for the 
studcnts of oriental culture. Apart from this, the Xaverian 
documents, whatever their historical worth, have an imperisha- 
ble value for their revelation of a noble spirit, and for the eífect 
they exercised and still exercise on generous souls all the world 

1. Victorino Capanaga, “Sus Cartas: Francisco Javier, Predecesor y Ejemplo dela 
‘Agencia Fides’,*’ Catolicismo (Madrid), No. 153 (March, 1952) pp. 6-7. 
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over. Tliey are intensely personal, revealing the little details 
that went úp to make up the saint’s personality, betraying the 
tenderness of his heart and the nobility of his mind—hence the 
spell they cast over their readers. 

The letters of Xavier’s fellow-missionaries and successors 
may be dealt with collectively. Most of them were written after 
the instructions of Polanco and Valignano hacl had ^their full 
effect, introducing a measure of method and a principie of 
selection in Jesuit epistolography. It is expedient to take, at 
the outset, a general view of the Jesuit Letters. what do they 
look like? They are generally written on sheets of quarto size, 
space being saved by placing the lines dose together and by 
writing in sniall characters. Each letters is mually headed by 
the Cross and the invocation “Pax Christi,” a common form 
of greeting, especially among priests and religious. Often there 
is also prefixed the name of Jesus and sometimes the letters 
“M.R.A./’ indicative of the Virgin Mary. On the top of the 
page is also to be found at times a note such as “la. via,” “2a. 
via,” showing what copy of the document is in question, since 
not seldom three or even more transcripts of the same letter 
were sent separately to Europe as a precaution against loss at 
sea. At the end of the letters are to be found the Jesuit emblems 
of the Cross, the IHS (standing for the name of Jesus) and the 
three nails, and these are sometimes introduced in the form 
of a seal.^ 

Síncerity, piety, culture—all these can be noticed in the 
writings; and considering the physical and psychological circum- 
stances in which they were written, “they form a marvellous 
monument of the vitality and enthusiasm inspired by the Society 
to which the writers owed obedience.”^ 

The letters of a more ofíicial nature looked miich the 
same as the private letters. Their externai appearance is, 
of course, much less important than their contents. Especially 
after the instructions of Polanco and Valignano, the Je.suit 
letter-writers were careful to supply useful Information and 
details of appealing edification. Students of history are naturally 


2. Cf. Maclagan, ob. ciL, p. 18. 

3. Ibil, p. 19. 
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concerned with the historical information to be found in the 
letters, which was also of interest to the superiors of the order. 
Accurate reports were expected not only about members of 
the Society, ,but also. about the countries and peoples among 
whom their lot had been cast. The attitude of the rulers of the 
land in religious questions had also to be recorded, since it 
could do rauch to promote or hinder the work of the missionaries. 

Hence it is that the Jesuit Letters from índia not seldom 
open with an account of the State of affairs in political and 
ecclesiastical pircles, before coming down to details concerning 
the work of the Society and its members. Furthermore, an 
exact knowledge of geography was essential for the planning 
of missionary expeditions,_ while the work of conversions and 
religious discussions necessitated a study of the Indian religious 
beliefs and practices. Information on all these points is to be 
found in the Jesuit Letters. 

Let it be cleaiiy understood, however, that the letters 
were not intended to supply data for the historian of the future, 
and hence they will not give full satisfaction to him today. 
In subsequent chapters the question will be treated more fully, 
for the present let it suffice to record here the following very 
balanced judgment of C. H. Payne: 

The range of their [the Jesuits’] Outlook naturally determined the range 
of their letters. These were written for the purpose of keeping the Superiors 
of their Order in touch with the Missions, and informed as to the progress 
that was being inade. They may, in fact, be described as progress reports, 
or collectively, as ‘oíHcial correspondence.’ The references they contain to 
the public affairs of the day are, in consequence, few in number, and relate, 
with rare exceptions, only to circumstances that carne imder the personal 
observation of the writers, or had a direct bearing on their lives, or the work 
of their calling. The information contained in such references is sometimes 
detailed and of great value: in other cases, and these are unfortunately the 
more numerous, it is disappointingly meagre and vague,* 

The truth of this statement may be verified by an inspec- 
tion of the contents of any collection of Jesuit Letters, the second 
volume of Documenta Indica, for example. In this compilation 
is to be found information on a variety of subjects: the voyage. 
to índia and its hardships, Karma and Indian religious beliefs, 

4. P. du Jarrlc, ed. C, H. Payne, Akhar and ihe Jesuits (London, 192.6), Intro., p. xl. 
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the State cf Cochin and cf Ceylon in 155.1, f 

the King of the Maldives, social customs m South Indw, etc. 

The Annual Letters of the major administrative divisions 
of the Society — the Provinces and the Missions — werc ■ 
larèrextent written on the basis of iaformaüon suppl ed by 
thefr constituent units-the colleges 
Thev thus make up a synthesis m wíuch mmor details a _ 
quenCmted. Wn too the news, at íirst recorded in a 
residence away from the administrative centre, is reproduced 
at second-hand. In these cases the Annual Letters 
quenüy Ifss authority than reporte drawn up by the 
themselves: “The historical value of the General Lctleis, 
savs Silva Rego, “is inferior to that of the personal onas. I hese 
represented the direct testimony of the missionarias themselves. 
Those, giving the indirect testimony of the scribe, wcre evi- 
dently siibject to his judgment.”^ 

This is indeed true, but the drawback must not be exag- 
gerated. It is to be borne in mind that the IocííI reports on 
which the Annual Letters were based would generally be drawn 
after more consideration, and with a greater sense oí responsi- 
bility than is likely to be found in letters of a purciy priyate 
character. Moreover, the local reports were on the whole 
faithfully adhered to and correctly reproduced in the chiei 
letter of the Mission or Province; and finally, the first-hand 
reports were at times textually reproduced in the Annual Letter 
itself.® 

Another characteristic of the Indian letters proceeds from 
the prudence and discretion which Ignatius enjoincd on his 
siibjects, and which has already been noted. In the letters 
meant for publication the missionaries were to omit details to 
which exception might be taken by their fellow-Jesuits or by 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorities. There is not to be 
found in them anything like the seyere and passíonatc words 
of animadversion which Francis Xavier employed in his private 
correspondence with Simon Rodrigues, when .spcaking of Portu~ 


5. Silva Rego, op. cit., V, Intro., p. xi. ^ 

6, Cf-the extracts from the letters of missionaric,'? reproduced iii 
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guese officials in the East. “AU go the same road of T plunder, 
thou_ plunderest’,” the saint once wrote, “and it terrifies me 
to witness how many moods and tenses and participles of that 
miserable verb rapio [to plunder] those who come to índia 
discover.”’ 

^ The historian may lament this policy of silence on matters 
which interest him greatly, but, again, the missionaries were 
not writing for him; and it is not difficult to realise that by 
being too outspoken about official lapses they might easily add 
to their exisdng difficulties in índia, while their readers in 
Europe would neither profit by these revelations nor be able 
to help them.^ In their direct correspondence with high civil 
and ecclesiastical circles the missionaries could at times be very 
blunt and severe indeed — as the letters of St. Francis Xavier 
amply testify. It has also to be taken into consideration that 
the omission of the personal names of public personages might 
be due either to prudence or to the fact that these names would 
mean little to the distant readers overseas.® 

As regards the length of the letters —both private and 
official — that were despatched from índia to Europe, it is to 
be noted that they ran to many pages, This may be a matter 
for surprise, since in our own days most people rarely make 
time for anything more than a hurried note, and long letters 
are looked upon as curiosities of a remote past. However, the 
extensive length of the Jesuit Letters is not difficult to account for. 

Take for example the Annual Letters. They had to give 
an account of an entire year’s doings, and consequently even 
the greatest economy of words could not reduce their bulk 
beyond a certain limit. Other official letters, and private ones 
too, were de facto annual, since the Indian fleet left Cochin or 
Goa for Lisbon but once a year. Gorrespondents could only 
post their letters between times and at long intervals. Naturally 
they had much to say: past events to record, future problems 
to discuss, help and advice to seek. The folíowing account by 

7. Ep. Xav., I, 282; Brodrick, Saint Francis Xavier, p. 207. 

8. Cf. Silva Rego, í/j. c!/., V, Intro., pp. xü-xiü. 

9. Such anonymous references are recorded, e. g-, in H. Heras, Tlie Aràvidu Dynasty 
o/Vijayanagara, I (Madras, Í927) 317, 338, 
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a Spanish Jesuit, writing from Cancheu ín China, givcs an idea 
of poítal delays in the 17th century: 

The advice boat leaves in December of this year, viz., 1689, íiymi Mucao 
it takes three months to go to Goa, so that it anives in that aty in ' 

The letters are kept waiting the whole of the year 1690 in Goa. .h(;reíUíer 
they leave Goa in January, 1691, and arrive in Lisbon in 
sarríe year, and thence in a month or two they are received lu Aragon ni 
October, 1691. From Aragon they aiiswer in January or l'ebniary,_lt).L; 
these letters arrive in March in Lisbon, in which inoiitli or at the begnimiig 
of April the ship for índia leaves and arrives in Goa, in the .same year, IbJz. 
The letters wait there till April, 1693, when they leave for^Míunio^, ^ 
three months they arrive there. And so, the letters writteii in bpang Ib.lz, 
are received in Macáo in August, 1693, and thence they are .sent to tluí hnthers 
who are here in China. In this mánner it is clearly^seen that Ibur year.s are 
necessary for an answer to be received to a letter, with the provisioii that m 
this calculation there may be some slight diíTercnec, more or less, dcpendmg 
on the State of the sea and winds. 

The writer, it is true, is concerned with China, whence 
Fr. A. Schall reported on March 17th, 1660, to the General 
of the Order, Fr. G. Nickel: “Your letter of fivc years ago 
has just reached me”! However, more than a hundred years 
earlier, when the Jesuits first arrived in the Ea.st, conditions 
were worse if anytliing, and letters from índia^were also subject 
to heavy delays. ‘T have been nine years in índia,” writes 
Fr. António Marta in 1587 from Amboina to the Jesuit Gene¬ 
ral. “Althoiigh I have written oiice every year or even oftcricr, 
I have received only one letter from you in return. It is obvi- 
ous that the great distances are to blame for this.”^^ 

In Europe the letters were awaited with cager curio.sity 
not only by Jesuits, but also by otlicr persons, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, who were interested in the progrc.ss of tbc Faitb 
in the lands of índia. It was a praiseworthy curiosity, which 
the missionaries were not loath to satisfy by writing at length,^-® 

10. From an Annual Letter from the Far Fjast reproduced in part in the Magg.s lho- 
thers’ Catalogue, Voyages and Traveis, III, Part 11 (London, 1946) 128-129. 

11. Felix A. Plattner, trans. Lord Sudiey and 0. Blobel, Jesuits Go liasl (Dublin, 19.60), 
p. 71. Of. also ibid., pp. 173-174. 

12. ‘‘I then resolved, both because Fr. Master Gaspar commandcd mc, and Ijeciuise 
charity bound mé to it, to write to you, deare.st Fathens and Brothers of my smil, of whoiii I 
beg for the love of Our Lord that you may pardon me if in this I should be íttngthy, sinee the 
great desires that I have of communicating to you the great nceds there are liere make tnc 
write at length; and also bccause Fr. Luis Gonçalvez asked me, in a letter wliich he wrote to 
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and about which Ignatius had given express instruetions, as 
noted earlier. Jesuit eagerness to obey orders from Rome 
woiild thus also tend to increase the length of the letters. A 
factor on the other side of the balance was that with the letters 
being written faithfully by all the members of the Society in 
índia, each one could afford to limit himself to his own field 
of work, Thus Fr. N. Lancillotus writes to St. Ignatius that 
he will limit his account to Qiúlon and the Fishery Goast since ' 
^‘all the Fathers in these parts having an order from Your 
Reverence to write to you every year, it will not be necessary 
for me to write anytliing about the others or about other parts 
and provinces, as I did in past years.”^® 

In addition to the slow and occasional means of postal ^ 
conveyance there was the fear of letters getting lost at sea. It 
is partly due to this that the same item of information is at 
times repeated in various letters. Fr. E. de Morais wrote the 
following significant lines to the bretiiren at Coimbra: “Last; 
year I wrote to you giving an account of what was happening; 
here, but since owing to the difficulty of the voyage I do not 
know whether my letters reach you, I shall now give you briefly 
an account of everything.”!^ The mail often did _get lost! 
at sea, or suffered other mishaps. A telling instance in point: 
is provided by the Jesuit Letters from Mughal índia, of thei 
year 1615, which reached England instead of Italy.^® 

None more than the Jesuit Fathers in índia deplored the| 
uncertain fiite that dodged these letters on their long journeyl 
home. They had spent hours in composing and copying them| 
for their colleagues and for all Europe. Fr. Jerome Xavier; 
writes to Fr. Thomas de Ituren (in Spiain), on December 4th,; 
1615: ; 

me, that I should write the minutiae of Cape Comorin. This I shall not do in such an exten^ 
sive manner as is the nature of the things themselves,_but shall relate those things which wilj 
be abie to console you in the Lord, and hearten you m no small measure to serve Him.... ; 
— Fr. B. Nunes, S. to the Portugesc Jesuits, Doc. Ind., 11, 558. 

13. Letter of Fr. N. Lancillotus to Fr. Ignatius of Loyola,, Quilon, October 29th, 1552| 

Doc. M, II, 378-379. | 

14. Letter of Fr. E, de Morais to the Jesuits at Coimbra, Doc. Ind., I, 456. I 

15. H. Hosten, “The Jesuit Post from Mogor for 1615 gone to England," The Emtnmr 

(Bombay), 70 (1919)' 318-320, 329-330, 338-340. | 
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I received Your Reverence’s letter of the 27th of Fcbruary of this year 
on the 97th of November of the same, and the many bits of good news you 
Rive me^in it afforded me much consolation. I do not Imow how my letters 
did not reach you; for I write to you every year though it costs me trouble, 
as I have no one to help me in these lands of the Mogol to make (.opics {a 
escribir vias), and I have not the strength I had formerly; init niy lovc draws 
strength out of my weakness; and so I cannot help being pamcd that those 
letters which cost me so much trouble did not reach you, 

Yet these men stuck doggedly to their task of correspon- 
ding with the West, amid uncongenial or^even hostile surround- 
ings, and often in circumstances of discoinfort^ illness and 
disappointment. felt very much Your Rcvcrences telling 
me that you had not received my letters,” says Fr. Joseph de 
Castro to the Portuguese Assistant of the General of the Society, 
”The fact is that I do not let pass a year without writing to Your 
Reverence and to our Father General, 

And it is in the love and zeal patent in lines like these that 
must be found the ultimate reason for the very existcncc of 
the Jesuit Letters, for their contents and style. Boimd to one 
another by the dose bonds of a common vocation and ideal, 
as well as by a supernatural love, the menibers of the Society 
desired to share with one another their joys and sorrow.s, to 
expose their needs and seek advice. Hencc it is on a checrful 
note of tender affection and of exhortation that most of the 
letters end, both private and ofEcial ones. The closing lines 
of the very first Annual Letter from Goa, written by the scho- 
lastic Luis Frois, may serve as an example: 

At the moment there is nothing more that occurs to me to write lo you, 
only to ask you all, for the love of Jesus, that you should deign to have a spccial 
care of me in your fervent and acceptable prayer.s, and by your lettens con,sole 
my poor soul; and if you should feel tltat by the superfliiity of this letter I 
have overstepped the due liraits, please attribute it to the great love in Christ 


16. H. Hosten, trans,, “Eulogy of Father jerome Xavier, S. J., a Missionary in Mogor,'* 
N. S. 23 (1927), 123. 

17. H. Hosten ed,, “Threc Letters of Fr. Joseph de Castro, S. J., and the Last Year of 

Jahangir,” N. S. 23 (1927) 150-151. The difficulties for the journey of the post in 

the other direction were not few either; . .1 had no letter from Your Reverence to wliich 
to reply; for of all the ships which left Portugal, the first fought against Ibur EnglLsh ,sliip.s and 
was so damaged that her own Captain, who got ashore with all the [jcople on board, .set firc 
to her, lest she might prove of use to the encmles: the second arrived, but without letters or 
Fathers, as, these carne on board the tliird, of which we have no news,"—From a letter of 
Fr, J., Xavier in “Eulogy of Father Jerome Xavier,” J.A.S.B,, N, S, 23 (1927) 127. 
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Our Lord which I bear you in the depth of my soul. May God Our Lord 
grant us all to be conscious of his holy will and to fulíill it, and confirm us 
in the punty of his divine love.^® 

The spirit of tender affection and fraternal solicitude 
breathes through all the letters, even the official ones, which 
could easily have been very coldly impersonal. ^ 

In the present chapter .some of the principal features of 
the Jesuit Letters from índia have been outlined: their exterior 
appearance, their aim of providing information as well as edi- 
fication, the inanner of drawing up the Litterae Annuae, the 
length of the aceounts, and the spirit in which the task of 
letter-writing was performed by the members of the Society of 
Jesus in índia. Not all these traits can be seen with equal 
clearnes,s in all the Jesuit Letters, but they do manifest them- 
selvcs even in the comparatively few that have been published. 
It is with the publication of the Letters from índia that the 
foliowiiig chapter deals. 


18. Letter of Bro. Luls Frois to the Jesults at Coimbra, Doc. Ini, 11, 489. 
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The first news of Francis Xavier’s labours and success m 
índia took GathoHc Europe by storm. Copies after copies 
of the early letters of the saint were painstakingly _ made by 
hand, and sent from city to city. “From the Pope right down 
to the benches of the university lecture-halls,” says a modem 
writer speaking of the most famous of Xavier’s missives, “all 
the world was struck with wonder. That letter went round 
the world, and it could be said with reason that Xavier had 
not produced less fruit in Spain and Portugal by his letter, than 
in índia by his teaching.”^ 

There is in letters generally a directness and immediacy 
of appeal that gives them a charm of their own; and if such loe 
the case even with an ordinary letter, it is no matter for surprise 
that the epistles of the heroic Xavier, full of the thrills and the 
consoling news of the fabled East, were receivcd in Europe 
with eager curiosity. 

The Jesuits, of course, had their own arrangements for the 
circulation of the Indian letters within the Society. These 
travelled from house to house, much in the same manner as 
in our own days the books of a circulating library. Since they 
could not be permanently retained they were ofteii copiedin 
many a Jesuit residence, and arranged for reading during the 
community meals.^ Nor were the outsiders forgotten. As 

1. Ignasi Casanovas, Smt Ignasi à Loyola (Barcelona, 1930),_p. 397, 

2, Cf. Francisco Rodrigues, História da Companhia de Jesus na Assislêmia de Portugal (1931’50) 
Tomo I, Vol. II, p. 524. At the expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal, the precious folios with 
copies of the missionai ie.s’ letters were confiscated and transferred to various State archives. 
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it has already been noted, it was Ignatius’ plan that the news 
from the missions might be shown to the friends of the Society, 
as a proof of his affectionate regard for them, and also as a 
means to secure their interest and goodwill. Therefore copies 
of the letters were made on their behalf also, and the Godex 
Ottoboni of the Vatican Library contains a number of missio- 
nary accounts transcfibcd for Cardinal Gervini, a great friend 
of the Jesuit General and later elected Pope. 

Furthermore, a method was soon devised that benefited 
the smaller Jesuit residences, which did not receive a special 
copy of the letters, nor were able to rnake one for íhemselves. 
The letters were sent to their final destination unsealed, so that 
they might be read at the different “ports of call” on the v/ay, 
before reaching their “home port.” Another diíficulty to be 
faced simultaneously with that of their distribution wa.s the 
language problem. During the early decades most of the 
missionary letters from índia were written in Portuguese or 
Spanish, and much patience and skill was required to secure 
good Latin, Italian, French and German translations, This 
diíficulty was only gradually overcome. 

The System of transcription by hand involved many delays 
and was liable to be the source of many inaccuracies. The 
Society was not siow to seize upon the great new weapon of 
propaganda discovered a century earlier —the printing press. 
Already in 1545, a French translation of the famous letter 
Xavier wrote from Gochin on January 15th, 1544, was printed 
at Paris.3 Such was its success that a second edition was 
promptly called for in Paris, while a German edition was pub- 
lished that same year, 1545, probably at Augsburg.^ The 
letter aroused the imagination and awakened the enthusiasm 
of a great number of people; it prepared public opinion to 
relish the future Lettres Édijiantes, 

3. The title reads: Copie dunne lettre missive envoiee des Indes, par mSsieur maisire FrSeois mier, 
frere treschier en lhesuchrist, de la societe du mm de lhesus, a son preuost monsm Egnace de Layola, et a 
tous ses freres estudiãs aulx leltres a Romme, Pauie, Portugal, Valence, Coulogne, et a Paris. On les vend 
a lenseigne des Porcelletz deuãt le college des LSbarà, shez lehan Corbõ, Auec Priuilege. 1545. The only 
extant copy of this edition is to be found in the índia OflBce Library, London, Cf. Ep. Xav. 
1,214,* 

4. Cf. J. Wiclci, "Der âltcste deutsche Druck eines Xaverius-briefes aus dem Jahre 1545 
(ehemals in Bositz des Baslcr Humanisten Lepusculus),” N.Z-M., 4 (1948) 297-300. 
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The Jesuits were not indeed the first to use the press as a 
means of publicity. Individual missionary relations had al- 
r.eady been published by other religious OrderSj^ such as lhe 
Franciscans, but these did not follow any definitc plan, nor 
was their System of correspondence well organized/ Ignaüiis, 
however, who was a born tactician, realized immediately the 
tremendous possibilities latent in the Indian letters and their 
publication. The importance he attached to^ them may bc 
gatliered from his own correspondence wherein^ he gives^ de- 
iailed instruetions for their transcription, translation and distri- 
bution. The most efficient publisher could scarcely have shown 
a better grasp of what the reading public wanted. At a later 
period, when the copyists could not cope with the ^demand, 
Ignatius and his Order turned to the press. In the introduc- 
tion to a Portuguese collection of Jesiiit Letters, published in 
1562, Fr. M. Alvares explains why the press has been 
resorted to: 

Since from this Province of Portugal have to be sent to^all the college.s 
and houses of the Society the letters which each year are written to ii.s from 
índia, Japan and China, and other eastern regions by our Fathers and Brothers 
who are there engaged in the conversion of the gentiles, and it is not possible 
to satisfy the desires of all if they were to be copied by hand and by other 
ordinary processes, it seemed convenient in the Lord to print some of the 
maiiy that have arrived—® 

The printed letters were sent to booksellers to be disposed 
of at a nominal price, while measures were also taken to sccure 
wide publicity for this new type of literature.'^ 

As the letters from índia increased in number with the 
arrival of new members of the Society of Jesus on its shores, it 
was found more convenient, to bind several relations togcther 
in book form, the first collection of which we have record being 
entitled Avisi Particolari delle Mie di Portu^dlo. It appeared 
in Rome in 1552, and edition followed edition, especíally in 


5. Cf, Valignano, op. cit,, Intro., pp. 27*-28.* A glance through the volumes of Str(!Ít’s 
Bibliothm Missiomm shows how by far the greater part of the published missionary aceounts, 
cspecially in the 16th and 17th centuries, was of jesuit origin. 

6. Introduction to the Copia de algums cartas... .qwícd in Rodrigues, História,T, I) 
II, 525, footnote 2; cf also ihii., p. 526, footnotc 1, 

7. Cf Granero, op. cit,, p. 87. 
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Spanish.® Seven years later great progress had been made, 
and a four-volume set of Jesuit Letters, the Diuersi Avisi Parti¬ 
colari deW Mie di Portogallo was printed at Venice; in 1563 a 
Latin edition appeared at Dilingen, and thus the Indian letters 
carne to reach an even wider public, in Northern and Central 
Europe.® 

New problems arosc as the volume of missionary correspon¬ 
dence and the demand for it continued unabated. Mention 
has already been made of Valignano’s strictures on the letters 
from the Eas-S on account of the misinformation they conveyed, 

^ and of his insistence that they should not be printed in too great 

a haste, In Europe, however, it was not misinformation that 
was feared so much by the Jesuit authorities, as disedification 
and the arousal of opposition. So with an apologetical and : 
apostolic rather than an historical end in view, the Indian 
letters were touched up, or summarized, or enlarged, or embel- 
lished! For instance, where Xavier had written, “Among 
many graces... .this is one, that in my days í have seen that; 
which I so greatly desired, which is the confirmation of our; 
rule and manner of living,” the French and Latin versions 
read, “Among many graces one indeed is very great for me, : 
that I have seen our Society and way of living approved by 
the Pope and the cardinais, coníirmed and strengthened by 
them.”io 

There was often an over-emphasis on edification — edi-; 
fication not rightly understood. The supernatural was accen-; 
tuated and the human element relegated to the background,: 
so that there is at times an atmosphere of unreality about the; 
whole scene. But it is not the missionaries themselves whn ; 
must bear the chief blame for these misrepresentations. Their; 
letters, as.originally written, show their transparent good faith ; 
and contain a straight-forward account of their activities and | 
experiences.^^ The interference with their letters Js indeed i 
a matter for regret to the scholar, as are also the misconstruc- j 

8. Cf Doc. Ind., I, Intro., pp. 77*-78.» ! 

9. Cf Doc. Ind., I. Intro., pp. 80*-82.» | 

10. Valignano, op. cit., Intro., pp. 39*-40,* íbotnote 26. Ep. Xav., I, 155, j 

11. H. Thurston, “Pioneer Jesuits in the Far East,” Th Month, 147 (1926) 323. ! 
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tionSj distortions and discrepancies that crept into the text in 
the process of translation and publication.^^ 

Even the worthy Polanco, in^ many respects a very great 
benefactor of historícal Science, is not entirely blameless in 
this regard. He had his own way of “improving” the letters 
from índia, striking out a passage here, changing a line there, 
for the intended spiritual proíit of his readers, but to the dis- 
tress of the historian. In 1604 Fr. Valignano had some strong 
things to say about the editing of the Jesuit Letters in Europe. 
He pointed out that when those who ha'd no experience of things 
in the East wished to correct what had been recorded by those 
who laboured there, they comraitted many errors by explain- 
ing and interpreting customs and events according to European 
nòtions. The Visitor consequently desired that nothing 
should be shortened or explained in his own work, nor anytlring 
else added to it, and that every kind of exaggeration should be 
avoided; and he proceeded: 

For to tell the truth I am ashamed to see in our letters and in the historie.s 
written on the life of our blessed Master Francis Xavier and these countries 
of Chiiua and Japan many matters which should have better been omittcd 
and which were written with many exaggerations, which seems to me very 
inappropriate in the life of saints.^® 

One should not be too hard, liowever, on the European 
editors. From the literary point of view, a certain standard 
was demanded of the Jesuit Letters by their readers, and the 
missionaries could not always attend to this themselves. It 
must also be remembered that there was no unwarranted in- 
fringement of authors’ rights. Authors and editors belonged 
to the same Society, which was ultimately responsible for the 
published letters, and was vested with the full Copyright of 
them.i^ The same cannot be said of priva te individuais who 
edited and published Jesuit Letters on their own account. 


12. Thus the Portugucse phrase in a letter of Fr. H. Henriques which means “a manfrom 
among these ckmllmras [Parava fighting men]”, has in Latin thestrange meaning, “one of 
those from the city of Somnicoli." Doc, Ind,, II, 393. Cf. also Valignano, op, cit,, Intto., p. 37.* 

13. Letter of_Valignano quoted by Schurhammer, “Historical Research into the Life 
of Francis Xavier in the Sixteenth Century,” St, Xavier’s CoUtge Magazini) 16(1923) 57-58. 

14. Cf, A. Rétif, "Bréve Histoire des Lettres édifiantes et curieuses,” N.Z-M,, 7 (1951) 
43-45. 
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Neither set of editors, of course, intended to publish historical 
: documents! 

It was but natural that gradually confusion should become 
worse confounded by the remodelling of the same letter in 
diíferent places. It was therefore decided that all the Indian 
letters should first be sent to Coimbra for correction, and be: 
thence distributed. A measure of uniformity, if not greater 
accuracy, was thereby secured.^® 

The reading public in general did not íind fault with the : 
letters in their corrected form: between 1545 and 1573 over 
fifty editions of the Indian Jesuit Letters were published.^® The 
great deraand for them is further evidenced by the forgeries 
of dishonest publishers, concocted for the pious consumption ' 
í of curious, if not very criticai, readers. 

An interesting study of some forged letters purporting to i 
be from the pen of St. Francis Xavier has been made by Fr. G. : 
Schurhammer, and it would not be surprising to come across 
other cases of the same type. Even in our own days there are 
not lacking writers who, through neglecting to investigate the: 
authenticity of a document, have themselves erred, and have 
. led others into error. Flere is an instance which is relevant to 

our subject. 

In 1922 there was published in Bombay a Souvenir of the : 
Exposition of St. Francis Xavier. One of the contributions to ; 
it was “The City and the Saint (Letters from an Eye-Witness) 1 
1 ' translated with brief notes by A. Soares, M.A.,LL.B.” These | 

, “documents,” the fruit of Mr. Soares’s keen mind and fertile i 
imagination, are a masterpiece of historical reconstruction and I 
of literary art. The history of the letters, which are supposed | 
to have been written in 1542, was not given by the “translator” ! 
since “it would be too long to narrate” in the Souvenir article. ; 
Nor was evidence adduced to establish their authenticity. Yet í 


15. Valignano, op, cit,, Intro., pp, 40M'l.* 

16. Ibil, 41.* I 

17. G. Schurhammer, “Dc Scriptis Spuriis S. Fr. Xaverii,” Süik Missiondia (Rome), f 

I (1943) 1-50. Id., “Cartas Falsificadas de São Francisco Xavier,” BoMm da Acaàmia dai í 
scikdasdsmoa,RS.2{im) mm. j 
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they have been swallowed, hook, line and sinkerj by some writersd® 
It is not without reason that modera histórica! raetnod, as we 
have noted in the Introduction, lays stress on the study oí origi¬ 
nal documents, and deprecates reproduction of Information 
gathered at second-hand, especially when no reference is madc 
to its source. 

The spread of the printing press, the remarkablc succcss 
of the various editions (chiefly of semi-official and private 
missives), the discrepancies between them—all these hastened 
the advent of yet another stage in the publicatioif of the letters 
from índia. In 1583 the official Annual Letters, compilcd at 
Rome from the reports of the various Provinces and Missions, 
were there printed and became public for the íirst time, undcr 
the title: Amuae Littêrae Societaíis Jesu anni MDLXXXl ad Patres 
et Fratres eiusdem Societatis (“The Jesuit Annual Letters of 1581, 
to the Fathers and Brothers of the Society of Jesus”). 

The first series of this collection reproduced the Annual 
Letters of thirty-four years (1581-1614) in thirty volumes. Ncxt 
there occurs a big gap, and the subsequent series, publishcd 
more than thirty-five years later, did not go beyond five years 
(Annual Letters of 1650-1654). From the point of vícw of his- 
tory, the followíng remarks may be made about the new ventiire. 
The Annual Letters now made public gave an account of happen- 
ings in the Society as a whole, consequently Indian aífairs wcrc 
not given extraordinary importance and were even apt to be 
neglected.^® The editing was done at Rome, and in the proccss 
of correction, recasting, and translation, the original script was 
much changed. Since these letters were meant for a wider read- 
ing public, details of smaller moment were freely omitted. On 
the other hand, the seal of ofhcial approbation gave more 
authority to the new work. More attention was likewise paid 
to public aífairs and achievements of the Society of Jesus than 
to happenings of purely domestic interest.^» 

(Ranchi, 1040), pp. 11-13; and, aficr 
hm, J. S. Narayan, Aciimim and the Great Mogul (Patiia, [1045], pp. 30-40), AIso M. Golli», 
The Land of the Great Image (London, 1043), p. 36 

19. Maclagan, op, dt., p. 12. 

20, Rodrigues, História, T. II, I, Intro,, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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Ann,ííl'l Wearance of the 

fenZt ft, r “f separate letters and ^ 

reports íiom mdividual missionaries ceased altogether. Because 

(if their own special flavour and the recent news that they gave, 

^ maintained, 

and many wcrejniblished in various European cities, chiefly by 
privatc «‘ntoprise Maclagan lists a number of such works 
dealing with Mughal índia, and there are doubtless many more 
unlistcd letters, referring to other mission areas. 

As the vçars passed by, and the Littme Annme ceased 
publicatlon while the editions of individual reports diminished 
111 number, there appeared compilations containing missionary 
letters of a personal or semi-official character for the most part. 
The be.d; known of these collections is the Jesuit-edited series 
Lellres Mifianks et Curms, écrites des Missions Êlrangms par 
quelíjues Missionam de k Compagnie de Jesus (“Edifying and 
Curious Letters written from the Foreign Missions by some 
Missionaries of the Society of Je,sus”).22 The original publica- 
tion ran into thirty-four volumes, the Indian letters in it dealing 
chiefly with the French Jesuit missions in South índia. The 
fu st volume, edited by Fr. C. le Gobien, appeared at Paris in 
1702; the last, edited by Fr. L. Patouillet, came out in 1776, 
a short time after the well-nigh complete suppression of the 
Society in 1773. 

jriie dccree “Dominus ac Redemptor” of 1773 dealt a 
terrible blow to the Order, to the Jesuit missions and the literary 
activities connectcd with them. The next four decades are a 
sorry tale of many woes: dwindling numbers, misunderstandings, 
persccutions and sct-backs; and the former members of the 
Society in índia would have to speak of all this in their few 
private letters to Europe. 

No anti-Jesuit propaganda or legislation, however, could 
stop the demand for the Lettres Édifiantei, Several new editions, 
especially of the carlier volumes, were published.^® Yves de 

21. Maclagan, s[), til., pp, 12-14. 

22. For a_ completo stiuly of thi.s piiblication, cf. R4tif, op. dt, 

23. (3f. Victor H, Palísiis, Contributions to lhe BMiography of lhe ‘^Lellres Edfiantes,” 
(Clcvciantl, 1900), anel Rétii; úp, ffií., p. 41. 
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Querbeuf a member of the recently suppressed Order, foiincl 
solace in his grief by re-editing the entire series in twenty-six 
volumes with notes, published between 1780 and 1783 at Paris. 
He employed a diíferent method of arranging the letters: instead 
of publishing them in their chronological order, he followed 
a geographical one, devoting five volumes to the Levant, four 
to America, six to the Indies, and nine to China; the remain- 
ing two volumes contained documents till then unpublishcd. 
The Lettres were published again at Lyons in 1819,2^ and at 
Paris and Toulouse, 1829-32.^^ The last edition, to our know- 
ledge, is the four»volume set issued by the Panthéon Littéraire, 
1838-43, and twice reprinted. 

The fame of the new publication spread beyond Trance. 
A German edition in thirty-eight parts, Der Meüe WelthoU mit 
allerhand Machrichten deren Missionarien Soc, Jesu (“The new World- 
Messenger containing a Wealth of Information sent by the 
Jesuit Missionaries”), was brought out by Fr. J. Stõcklcin and 
his successors between the years 1726 and 1758.^® Itis nota 
mere translation from the French, but contains letters from 
German missionaries which are not to be found elsewhere. 

Other selections and ' anthologies of the Jesuit Letters 
appeared in Spanish, Italian, Polish and English. The English 
compilations are likely to be of greater interest to Indian 
students, as being more readily accessible and comprehensible. 
The celebrated Purchas included in his collection of travellers’ 
narratives the “Indian Observations gathered out of the Letters 
of Nicolas Pimenta, Visiter of the Jesuites in índia, and of 
many others of that Societie, written from divers Indian Regions, 
principally relating to the Countries and accidents of the Coast 
of Coromandel, and ofPegu.”^’ But much more valuable is John 
LoGkman’s Traveis of the Jesuits into Various Parts of the World, 


24. There is a set of tliis edition in the Library of the Indian Historical Research Insti- 
tute, Bombay. Volumes VI-VIII are devoted to letters from índia. 

25. Volumes XVIII-XXIV are devoted to. índia. Volumes XXI-XXIV are avail- 
able at the Indian Historical Research Institute. 

26. Cf. Rétif, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

27. Samuel Purchas, Hakkytus Postkmus, or Purchas his Pilgrim (Glasgow, 1905-071. 

X, 205-222. Cf. also M., pp. 74-80. \ b , 
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published in two volumes at London in 1743.28 In the dedica- 
tion of the work-which contains several letters about India- 
the editor, ^who was swayed by religious bias, qualifies the 
J esuits as a Body of Men whose literary Produetions will be 
acceptable to You, as the Tenets and Practices ascribed to 
them must be distasteful.” He achieves. a production more 
smted to the English taste by omitting aceounts of conversions 
and miracles! 

The restoration of the Society of Jesus throughout the 
world, in 18r4, paved the way for a new era in Jesuit and 
missionary literature. In 1894 the Monumenta Histórica Societatis 
Jesu, a penodical publication of historical documents relating 
to the Society, was launched at Madrid, Thirty-five years later 
it was transferred to Rome and began to assume an international 
importance.28 

The earlier volumes of the collection suffered from an 
insuíRcient description of the manuscripts used in them, some 
inexactitudes in the reproduction of original documents, and a 
poor bibliography. Gradually, however, a criticai and scholarly 
spirit carne to pervade the new enterprise. Thus as far back as 
1898 the editors of the Epistolae P. Hieronymi Hadal set down for 
themselves thirteen rules, based on the ones framed by German 
historians at their congress of 1895 at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
among which are the following: 

We shall reproduce documents as they are in the MSS., changing not a 
Word, nor even a letter. 

We shall supply the punctuation where it is lacking in the MSS. 


28. Fromsthe Introduction it would seem that Lockman’s original intention was to pub- 
lish five volumes, but not more than two, saw the light of day, as Messrs. Maggs Bros. assure 
us. These two volumes have no index, and to supply this deficiency, .as well as to give an idea 
of the richness in content of the Jesuit Letters, one has been prepared and is reproduced as 
Appcndix A of this work. The Library of thé. Indian Historical Research Institute alsp pos¬ 
sessos another English publication: Th Traveis of several Learned Missioners of the Society of 
Jesus, into Divers Parts of the Archipelago, índia, China, and America (London, 1714). 

29. For a history of the enterprise see D. Fernandes Zapico and P. Leturia, “Cincuen- 
teiiario de Monumenta Histórica S, L, 1894-1944,” A. H, S. I., 13 (1944) 1-61. Cf. also “Monü- 
menta Plistorica Societatis Jesu," Historical Bulletin (St. Louis), 24 (1946) 51-52, 64-65. 
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If any evident errors are found in the originais, we shall so cíirrcct tlicm 
that the reader may notice our correction either in a note or in the text 
itself, within square brackets.^'’ 

m 

A special Jesuit Institute of History was set up in Rornc 
in the 1930’s, and in our own days trained Jesuit specialists jun 
the new periodical publication entitled Archimm Hisíoricum 
Socieiatis Jm. They also publish the volumes of the Monumenia, 
and other historical works. 

The recent tomes are a model of historical research and 
scholarship; they have been prepared after a tffttrough search 
for original documents, and contain exact and detailed descrip- 
tions of códices and their whereabouts, together with a criti(’,al 
reproduction of texts, excellent introductions and notes, biblio- 
grapliies and indices. One is reminded of the words of 
Andrew Lang: 

If ever one has raet with absoluto sportsmaniike laii’nes,s in the diseus- 
sion of historical points which excite partisanship, it is ainongst memliers of 
the Society of Jesus. No doubt this does not apply equally to all the incinbcrs 
of this or any community of any sorí. But, speaking as a Protestant, oiic may 
declare that whatever the principies and training of the Society may !,)e, 
they do not warp in the individuais that not too common intellectmd virtiie, 
absoluíe fairness of judgment in historical qiiestions. 

Every Indian scholar may judge for himself of the higli 
historical standard of the publications of the Jesuit Institute 
of History, by inspecting the six volumes relating to índia which 
have been edited in recení; years by íts members.^^ They are 
the worlc of Frs. Georg Schurhammcr and Joscf Wicki, wlio 
have brought to their work íi German thoroughness coupled 
with a deep love for their subjcct. 

“The Eastern section,” says a writer about the Monuimnia, 
“presents a special historical interest since it throws liglit on 


30. Episioke P. Hiemnymi Nadd Sodelatis Jm (Madrid, 189fi-190.'i), I, Prd'. pp, xxi-xxü. 

w 1901, quoted in “Tht: Nw Hisinry," Th 

104 (1904) 91. 

32, Episiolae S. Ermisci Xaverii alkque eius scripta, ecl. C4. Schurhaitirma' and l Wicki. 
2 vols. (Rome, 1944-45), ’ 

Documenta Indica^ ed. J, Wicki. Three volume,s have been publislied so far (Rome, lí:MÍ|.54), 

S VtÇ“tÍ4)! 
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tne points OI contact, m the 16th and 17th centuries between 
European civilization in full process of development and the 
millenary civilizations of the Far East.’’^^ The volumes concerm 
mg índia that have been publislied so far contain much material 
for the social and pohtical history of the west coast, and there is 
no doubt tliat as more volumes are issued, covering a graduallv 
wideniiig arca of Jesuit activity in this vast sub-continent more 
and more new documents will be brought to light and an 
increasing amount of data will be made available^for the writ- 
ing of Indian^ history. 


_ No account of the publication of the Jesuit Letters from 
índia would be complete without a mention of the work of 
Fr. H. liosten. For long years he dedicated himself heart and 
soul to the study of every source of information bearing on 
the history of the Jesuits in Mughal índia, HiS greatest achieve- 
ment was probably the discovery and publication of the Com- 
mmkirius of Monserrate, but healso brought to light many letters 
of the Jesuit mis,sionaries in índia, and published some in their 
original language or in Englisli or in both.^^ Tt would not be 
too much to say that these are in all likelihood the only Jesuit 
Letters from índia with which most students of Indian history 
are directly aequainted. 

It must also be reraarked that Jesuits have not been the 
only one.s to publish Jesuit documents on índia. Almost con- 
curreutly with the publication of the Documenta Indica at Rome, 
the Portuguese historian Antonio da Silva Rego has been editing 
the Documentação para a História das Missões do Padroado Português 
do Oriente, published at Lisbon. Of the ten volumes on índia 
which have been issued to date, the last eight contain documents 
relating to the Society— and other documents as well—up to 
the year 1561. The originais of these are for the most part to 
be found in the Portuguese archives. 


33. Edmond Lamalle, “Pour une edition systématiquc des relatíons et de,5 lettres des 

Missionaries Jé,suit('5 en Amérique," Studi ColmHani (Genoa), 2 (1951) 607. | 

34. Cf. Maclagan, op, cit., pp, 2-3 and 391-394 (“The CMef Contríbutions by Father 1 

n, Hasten, S, J., to the History pf the Je,5uits at the Mogul Court"). Though Fr. H. Hosten's | 
chicf concorn was witli Mughal índia, he also wrote about the Jesuits in other parte of the I 
country. These .studies, together with the ones recorded by Maclagan, are listed in [ 
Appendix B, í 
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Finally, a short reference to tlie Jesuit biWiographifs will 
not be oiit of place here, since these serve as guides to íhe Jesuit 
Letters and other documents. In the opinion oí Maclagan, the 
erudition of the Jesuits has been nowliere more markcdly displa- 
yed than in the bibliographies which havé been prcpared of 
the literary productíons of the members of the Society.^'' The 
classic ones date from Ribadaneira’s (1602) to Sornmcrvogefs, 
supplemented by Bliard and Rivière (1890-1932). An intere.sting 
periodical publication of the intervening period was the Moni- 
teur Bibliographique, issued at Paris and elsewhcre belween 1888 
and 1914. In recent years Fr. E. Lamalle editecl a complete 
current bibliography of the history of the Order in the issues 
of the Archmm Historicum Societcitis km, a work that was taken 
up in 1952 by Fr. L. Polgár. A more general work is the Index 
Bibliographicus Societatis Jesu, edited by Fr. I. J.uambelz, four 
volumes of which have so far been issued, covering the yeans 
1937-50.^® Again, mention must be made of a non-jesuit 
publication that is very helpful for the study of Jesuit documents. 
It is Robert Streit’s Bibliotheca Missiomim, a bibliograpliy of 
the missions which began publication in 1916 and still con¬ 
tinues, under the direction of Fr. J. B. Dindinger. Volumes 
IV, V, VI and VIII of this monumental work dcal with índia. 

• Thus far the nature and history of the Jesuit Letters from 
índia have been outlined, and details have been givcn about 
the publication of the Letters and their conscc|uent availability 
to the general reading public and especially to historians. The 
next step will be to study, chicfly on the basis of the published 
letters, the territorial range of these documents, as a help to 
their evaluation. 


35. Máclagan, op, ciL, p. 10 

219-234 Bibliography,” Huiorml (1952) 131-140, 


Chapter V 


THE TERRITORIAL RANGE OF THE LETTERS 
FROM índia 

n 


Lettcr-writíng in the Society of Jesus forms. as has been 
seen, an integral part of its admimstrative system. It is natural 
to cxpcct, therefore, that from all places in índia where the 
Jcsuits stayed for any considerable period, Communications 
.should have been forwarded to their headquarters both in 
Incha and m Europe. Such incleed must have been the case, 
but not all the Jesuit Letters have been preserved, and only a 
fraction of those preserved has been published. In this chapter 
a bricf .survey will be made of the area of Jesuit activity in índia, 
which is, cquivalently, an account of the places about which 
we may hope to finei data in the Jesuit correspondence. 


Some of this correspondence has already been utilized by 
scholars, directiy pr indirectly, in the Service of Indian history. 
Refcrcnces to their works will Í3e found in the text of the present 
chapter, and, more especially, in the footnotes. The reader will 
thus have an idea of the chief authorities for the history of each 
regíon who have made use of Jesuit material. In the writings 
oí these historians will be found more precise Information about 
the Jesuit Letters relevant to their subject, as also further 
bibliographical indications. 


A fcw additional remarks must be made before starting our 
survey. It will treat of the territorial extent of the Society’s 
apo.stolate in índia from the year 1542, when Francis , Xavier 
arrived in the country, to the year 1773, when the decree for 
the supprcssion of the Society throughout the world was issued. 
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Even before this step was taken, the Jesuits had been banncd 
by the King of Portugal, in 1759, and likewise by the King of 
France, in 1762. A fatal blow had thus been dealt to the Jesuit 
missions in the areas controlled by these two countries. It may 
be said, however, that for two centuries from the time Xavier 
first set foot in índia, the Society of Jesus gradually extended 
the area of its activities in this land. Its members reachcd the 
remotest corners of the country, and thence sent news of what 
they saw and did. , 

The “Indian Proviíice” of the Society, erected in 1549, 
extended as a matter of fact from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Móluccas, and even beyond them, to Japan.^ Our .study limits 
itself, however, to what is today known as índia. Othens have 
written with scholarship and exactness about the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who crossed the mighty mountain barriers of lhe 
north of índia, who penetrated into Burma, and who established 
the Order in Ceylon.® 

Along with the text will be found a very simple map based 
on the Atlas Geographicus Societãtis Jesu of L. Garrcz, published 
at Paris in 1900. The maps in that volume, as Carrez infoims 
us, have been drawn up with the aid of ancient missionary 
charts and of other Jesuit documents such as the Catalogues, 
Relations and Annuaí Letters of the Missions. They thus enablc 
us to havè at a glance a fairly accurate picture of the range of 
Tesuit activity. Incidentally, the 1819 edition of the Lettrês 
Edifiantes contains a fairly detailed map of peninsular índia 
designed by the Royal Geographer of France, M, D^Anville, 
on the basis of Jesuit geographical charts, showing important 
towns, Catholic churches, etc. 

Parallel with the territorial expansion of the Society was 
an increase in its personnel, and consequently in potential 
letter-wnters. For a very long time all the missionaries for 'the 


_ 1 Province are not cleady set down in the denw of tlif 

General of the Society, issued at Rome on October lOth, 1549 (Doe. Ini, I, 507-5ÍÓn it h 
to he remerabered that the geography of the East was still very vague at that time. 

109 ^'. Travellersin Cmlral Ásia, 1693-1721 (the Haeuc 

Xí 
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East had to set out from Lisbon, and lists of departures for 
sircngth ot lhe Order in India durmg the early years For the 

Antonio Franco_ in Ins Sympsis Annalium Societãtis jesu in 

^orn íSl departures for the missions 

fiom 1541 lo 1724; and Gamara Manoel has published a similar 
catalogue of the missionaries who left for the Orient durin? 
the yeans 15^1-1613.3 Yet another catalogue, together íith I 
Instof etters received from the East, has appeared in, the 
Doementaçao oí^ÚYTí Rego.^ In the beginning the infant Society 
coulc .spare but few members for the new undertaking, but so 
specdy wa.s Its growtli, and so ardent the desire for the missions- 
both due m great part to the Jesuit Letters from India-that 
bigger groups soon set sail. In 1574, for example, Fr. A. Valignano 
beat all previous records by leading an expedition of fortv-two 
picked men to the missions of the East, a figure that was improved 
upon by the 1602 expedition of fifty-eight Jesuits. 

* 

It may be said without exaggeration that the first scene of 
the mksionary labours of the Jesuits was theveryyoyage to índia. 
About the dangers and hardships of this voyage' and about the 
men who were building PortugaPs colonial empire, we can learn 
much from the letters of Francis Xavier and of his co-workers 
and followers.3^ The vivid picture of the frightful sea journey 
which the Jesuit Letters place before our eyes is confirmed by 
the aceounts of other European travellers such as Pvrard de 
Lavai.® - / 

Francis Xavier lancled in Goa on May 6th, 1542, and 
before the year was out he was already working in the Fishery 
Goast. By 1549, the year in which the Saint was. placed at the 
hcad of the newly constituted Indian Province of the Society, 


3. Jcronymo da Gamara Manoel, MissSis dos Jesuitas no Orítnti nos Séculos XVI e XVII 
ibon, 1894), pp. 129-157. 

4. .Silva Rego, op. cit,, VI, 154-164, ! 

5. G,, e. g,, líp, Xao,, I, 91-93,119-Í28j Doc, Ind., 1,317-332, 382-390; Purchas, op. cit,, 
74-75. 

6. Cf. Brodrick, op, cit,, pp. 98-99; Plattner, op, cit.) pp. 19-49. 
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the Jesuits liad established themselves in Goa, Cape Comorin, 
Quilon and Mylapore, and it is about these places that they íir,st 
gave news to Europe. In the letters inclucled in the very first 
volume of the Documenta Indica, covering the years 1540-1549, 
mention is made of several important towns and forts, such as 
Broach, Galicut, Ghaul, Cochin, Granganore, Diu, Tanur and 
Vijayanagara. These letters also throw interesting light on 
the social and religious life in Goa.^ 

The first political event of note to be described in the 
Indian letters is the war between Rama Varma?, ruler of the 
Southern Tinnevelly district, and Vetum Perumal of Kayattar, 
in 1544. The material on this subject, which is to be found in 
the letters of St. Francis to Francis Mansilhas, has been used 
by many historians. Their reconstruction of the happenings 
has been far from perfect, however, and we are indebted to 
Fr. G. Schurhammer for a clear exposition of the entire 
episode.® 

_ It is but natural that the Jesuits should have established 
their first residences in territory under Portuguese control. 
It was the King of Portugal who had invited them to índia, 
and they had a duty to fulfil towards his subjects. Accordingly 
there was a northward movement from Goa, and soon Jesuit 
stations sprang up at Bassein, Bandra, Thana and Damaun.» 
But neither^ Xavier nor his successors were content to confine 
their activities to the areas under European domination; they 
gradually penetrated into the Muhammadan territory in the 
noith, and in time a station was opened at Surat. This great 
trading centre was for long important in the political map of 
índia, and the Jesuit Information about it is consequently of 
special iiiterest. 


havJdmwrtlííhi;™ V Berze’s ktters in the Documnk Inàica 

f n ’ ; ; V° .5 History of the Jcwish Diaspora in Asia in the 16th Centurv ” 

Jewià Qmrterly Revm (Philadelphia), N. S. 40 (1950) 379-399, 

will bibliographícal, historical and geograpliical data 
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In 1580 the first Jesuit mis,sion was rproívpn nf r + l 
by the Great Mughal. Little need be said about üiis^Tdlhe 
two subsequent missions to Akbar’s court abo til 
naries’ familiar dealing, with tlie Emp™ td tht F t 
in his retinue, They are sufSciemly weÜ ImowutothTlden s 
of Indtan history as is also the value of the letters desoatched 
by the Jesmts chicfly from Agra and Lahored» The^ Tcsuits 
also gathered many mterestmg bits of Information during 
journeymgs in the suite of Mirza ZuTqarnain, the powerM 

at Akbais dea h. Jahangir too was quite well disposed to¬ 
wards its merabers and showed them considerable favour. 
Wc haye consequently precious eiddence about the character 
life and rcign of this Muslim monarch, from the pens of such 
men as hrs. Jerome Xavier and Francisco CorsÚ* 

It was the probity of two Jesuit priests in Bengal, it may 
be remembered, that apparently attracted Akbarb favourablé 
attention towards Christtanity.« These Jesuits had arrived 
m Bengal as early as 1576, but it was only in 1598 that a regular 
mission was there established.” Hugli was the field ofllieir 
car mst endeavours, then the Eathers pushecl on to Chandecan 
and Siripur in the north, and to Ghittagong in the east later 
on they even e.stablished a residence at Patna.i® 


T? I of the Jesuit missions to Akbar are to be found in 

II. Cf, Maolagan, op- ciL, pp, 170-180; H. Hosten, “Mirza Zu’]qarnain, a Christian 
Grandcc of three Moghuts,” M.A,S.B,, 5 (1916) 115-194. 

>Hilf ’ PP' Guerreiro, ed. G, H. Payne, Jaimiir and Ik 

13. Madagan, op. ciL, p, 23. 

14. Cf, H. Josson, La Mission duBmgak OmimlaU (Bruges, 1921), I, 49-138, which gives 
an excellent aeeoiint of the Jesuit Mission in Bengal from the time ofits inception to that of the 
yippression of tlie .Socicty; also J. J. A, Campos, Hhiory of the Portuguese in Bengal (Calcutta, 
1919), pp. VI and 101. 

15. H, Ho,stcn ed,, “Jesuit Letters from Bengal, Arakan and Burma (1599-1660). 
A new version of the Annual Lettcr from Goa (December 1, 1600) dated September 8, 
1602,” Bengal, Past and Present, 30 (1925) 52-76, 

10. Madagan, op, al, pp. 386-387; Josson, op. d/.,, pp. 70-71. 
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Seventeenth-century índia was the scenc of a many-sided 
struggle between the Great Mughal, the lesser Indian rulers, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Engii,sh and the French. The 
trade and revenue of Bengal were part of the coveted booty, and 
its harbours figured prominently on the war map. fhe Jcsuit 
Letters from this area reflect the temper of the times, and furnish 
useful details ■ about the drift of events. A tragic iandmark 
in the history of the Bengal Mission was the siege and capture 
of Hugli by the Mughals, in 1632. A full accoimt of tíns is 
given by Fr. J. Cabral in a letter to the Provincial oí Malabar, 
written in the following year.^^ * 

The instructions for the extermination of the Portuguese 
settleraent at Hugli had been íssued by the Empcror Shah 
Jahan. His ascension to the Mughal throne marked the return 
to power of orthodox Islam, and consequently a gradual dc- 
crease in the prestige and influence of the Jesuits. The decline 
was even more marked during the reign of his son Aurangzcb, 
a devout Miislim, when the missionary work of the Fathers 
was brought almost to a total standstilL 

Small wonder then that the zealous priests, finding iíttie 
scope for their activities in the big cities like Agra, Delhí and 
Lahore, should have sought more promising fields for evange- 
lization. After a íirst unsuccessful attempt towards the nortli- 
West, they turned eastwards, sending new men to Bengal, and 
opening mission-stations in Nagpur and Narwar.^® In Jaipur 
too they received a hearty welcome from Raja Jai Singh, and 
helped him to set up an observatory in his principality.^*^ 

The last survivor of the Mughal Mission was Fr. Francis 
Xavier Wendel, who died in 1803, thirty years after the sup- 
pression of the Society had brought its work to an untimely 
end.' But if the Mughal Mission was the greatest Jesuit enter- 


■ ■ 17. Gf. Maclagan, op, cit,, pp. 99-104. The author makcs Vse of GabraPs accoimt at 
published by L. Besse in the Catholic Herald of Índia (Galcutta) of 1918, in various places between 
pp. 91 and 671, 


18. Maclagan, op. eit,, pp, 126-136. 

i Mismmriís in Northm Ma and Inscriptiom on timr Tomhs, 

Agra {1580f Oi) (Calcut a 1907), pp. 37-39; andG. M. Moraes, “Astronomical Misskms tó 
1730-1743, Journal oftht Bomky Branà ofthe Royal Asialic Sociity, 27 (1951) 
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tnc oouln, to which we must now return. ^ 

* 

p 1598 the Jesuit outpost at S. Tome, Mylapore. provided 
hc starting pomt for a mission to the ruler of VijayLgara. 
It was wdl rcccived by Venkata II, and the Fathers were held 
in great esteem at his court, Chandragiri and Vellore were 
the princiçil sccnes of their labours for a decade, and about 
thc.se, as abo;it the Aravidu Empire in general, àey have left 
us precious Information.»» Jinji too was visited at about this 
time by a Jesuit, Fr. N. Pimenta, who has recorded his impres- 
sioas oí the greatest Gitie we have seen in índia, and bigger 
than any in Portugall, Lisbon excepted.”2i 

Hl 1605, a part of Southern índia, which had already been 
coiistituted some years before into a Jesuit Vice-Province, 
became the full-fledged “Province of Malabar.”^^ Its terri- 
tory wa,s_^ very extensive, and included at one time the Missions 
oí the Fi.shery Coast, Travancorc, Gochin, Madura, Ceylon, 
Bengal and Pegu, Malacca and the Moluccas.®® 

The Fishery Coast figured carly in the Jesuit Letters, as 
has already been mentioned, and for two centuries it witnessed 
the labours^ of the Jesuit missionaries. Under the expressive 
title, “Sidelights on South Indian History from the Letters and 
Rccords of Gontemporary Jesuit Missionaries, 1542-1756,”^^ 
Fr. J. Castets has put together a number of items of historical 
interest collected from the Jesuit correspondence. Of these 
itera, s, he States, “some are mere incidental references to actual 
political events and situations; others are descriptions or ac- 
counts of facts and occurrences involving such political events 


20. Cf, H, Heraü, The Aravidu Dynasly of Vijayanagara, pp, 464-485 and passim; id., "The 
jesmt Influence in the Gourt of Vijayanagar," Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 14 (1923- 
24) 1.30-140. 

21. Cf. H. Herai, "The City of Jinji at the End of the 16th Gentury," Indian Antiquarv, 
54 (1925) 41-43. 

_ 22. The most complete study of it is D. Ferrolí’s The Jesuits in Malabar, two volumes of 
which have appeared so far (Bangalore, 1939, 1951). 

23. For a vicw of the Indian sector ofthe Province, see the map, p. 55. 

24. In The Magam (St, Joseplds Collcge, Trichinopoly), 18-21, (1929-33) at various 
placcs. 
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or social conditions” — a good siimining-up, indeed, of the 
natiire of the histórica! information to be found in the Jesuit 
Letters in general. 

Unlike the Portuguese Empire in índia, the Jesuit missio- 
nary eíforts were not confined to the Coastal regions. Fr. fení¬ 
cio, for example, explored the land of the Todas and brought 
back information which was published three centuries la^ter^ by 
W.H.R. Rivers in his famous work on that tribe. Fr. henicio 
also penetrated into “the kingdom úf the Salt,” acro.ss the Ghats 
from Galicut.^® Information about the Zarnorin, the roving 
Kunhale, and political conditions in Galicut, is to be found in 
the Annual Letters and other Jesuit reports.^® 

As far back as 1596 a Jesuit priest, Fr. Gonçalo Fernandes, 
arrived in Madura from the Fishery Goast; the mission which 
he inaugurated is now associated with such famous names as 
Robert de Nobili, John de Britto and Constant Beschi. The 
labours of the Jesuits in this area have been brought to the 
notice of the puWic through the works of Bertrand, Besse, Gastets 
and Houpert.^^ Though these authors do not provicle iis with 
a criticai edition of the original sources, they have reproduced 
enough material from the missionary letters concerningthe Nayaks 
of Madura, Tanjore and Jinji, to make it clear that, for the 
historian of South índia, such an edition is “a desideratura, the 
importance and urgency of which can hardly be overestimated.^® 

25. Cf. “Padre Fenicio’s Expedition to Todaland (1603) and to the Kingdom of the 
Salt (1610),“ in Ferroli, op. cit., I, 472-480. 

26. Cf. “The Zamorin and the Jesuits (1596-1615),“ in Ferroli, op. cit., I, 212-248, and 
passim. 

27. J._ Bertrand, La Miision du Maduré, 4vols. (Paris, 1847-54); L. Bes.se, La Mimndu 
Maduré (Trichinopoly, 1914); J. Gastets, The Madura Mission {Túclúnopoly, 1924); J. Houpert, 
A South Indian Mission (Trichinopoly, 1947), 

28. R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, Hisiory of ihe Nayaks of Madura (Madras, 1924), p. 37. The 
author, who gives m an appendix extensive passages from Jesuit sources, says of the, Jesuit 
Letters: “As coming from educated men of high qualifications who lived in this crmntry and 
with the people, these writings are of great value. They throw much light on the rdigious, 
sodal, economic, and political conditions of South índia in the seventeenth and part of the 
eighteenth centuries, Though their object was mainly and professcdly religious, passing 
remarks on other aspects of society could not be avoided. Consequently, even the historian 
of political events will gain_considerabIe material for history if he dive deep into these docu- 
ments and collect these incidental references. In a way they serve as a necessary correctíve 
to the Indian tradition as embodied in i\\t Mackmzie Manuscripts. From 1659 to 1688 they 
contain a brief sketch of the political condition of the country, apart from casual nntices of it 
m narrating the progress of missionary activities. The history of the rcigns of Tiruiimla 
Nayaka and his two immediate successors, at least from 1656 to 1682, cnulcl liardly be written 
with sufficient fulncss but for these, records.” — Op. cit, p. 36, 
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will hl' '(If contente ofthe Letters from Madura 

d mT '"m A catalogue of 

pe Madura Mission Archives at Trichinopoly, published bv 

'r. Hosten in his report: “My Journey to Mylapore Pondi 
cherry and Tnchmopoly,”»» k' A. sTlièrefrp «“t 

n7 rb "T f Annual Letter 

of the Mission that is recorded in the Arcihves is of 1757 

t here are some gaps between these two dates, however, as noi 
ail the Annuãe have been preserved. 

in 1648 by the Neapolitan Jesuit, Leonardo Cinnani; to this 
Mis.sion were eiitrusted the districts of Salem and Coimbatore 
Itveii after the suppression of the Society, the former merabers 
oi he Order contmued to labour in Mysore till the end of the 
18t i Century.s The Jesuit Letters of this area, which are yet 
to be publishecl, speak of the extension of Mysore by “Raia 
Narassa,” the siege of Seringapatam by the Raja of Kanara 
Sultan^si^^ %der Ali, and the persecutions of Tippu 


^ Bordering the Mysore Mission to the east was the Carna- 
tic Mission oí the hrench Jesuits, which is well represented in 
the collection oí Lettres^ Édifiantes. The group of founders, hav- 
ing had to quit the mission of Siam owing to a political up- 
neaval, landecl at the French settlement of Pondicherry in 
1689. ^ Their repeated pleas to Rome, to be allowed to found 
a mission in índia, were heeded, and early in the 18th century 
the Garnatic Mission was established. Its members were to 
woik in the French territories in índia, such as Pondicherry 
and Ghandernagore, as well as in the Idngdoms of Jinji, Vellore 
and Golconda.®^ 


57 10?' Pfoceedinis of Meelings [I.H.R.C.], 4 (1922) 

30. Ferroli, o/;. c(L, II, 211-251, 554-564, and/wírim, 

31. Irom Information provided by^Fr. Ferroli, it would seeni that the Annual Letten 
oí My.soie that are extant cover the period 1662-1743, ,Outside these íwo.limits the letters 
arc irregular; for lhe dosing ycars of the mission there are some private letters, chieíly by Frs. 
P, Licchetta and F. X. Pavune. 

32. Ferroli, op. cit, 11, 426-427; Jos.son, op. cit, 1, 101-140. 
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The Deccaii Sultanates were not left unexplored by tlie 
enterprising Jesuit Fathers. Already in 1561 Cjonza o 
Rodrigues had visited the court of Ali Adil Shah _and seve- 
ral years later the missionaries secured a foothold in Bijapur,_ana 
the favour of .Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah.®* Raichur, Kittur 
and Sunda were some of the stations of the Mission which in 
time carne to form part of the Vicariate Apostolic of the kmg- 
dom of the Great Mogul, Adelkhan [Bijapur] and Golconda. 

A leading íigure of the Bijapur Mission in a later period 
was Fr. Gonçalo Martins. He was afterwards'^ sent by the 
Viceroy of Portuguese índia to Shivaji’s court to secure the 
ratiíication of the Maratha-Portuguese treaty of ISB?,®® and 
thus forras a link betweer, the Jesuit activity m the Muham- 
madan and in the Mar^uha areas. The Jesuits witnessed the 
rise of the Marathn ^.^vver in Western índia, and the ravages 
of the wars betw:>v;n the young nation and its neighbours in the 
Konlcan and in Southern índia.®® Their records are valiiable 
for forming a correct picture of the Maratha era, especially in 
the region of Salsette.®’ 

If the Marathas contributed in part to the downfall of the 
power ofthe Portuguese on land, the Dutch undoubtedly wrpt- 
ed from the latter their raastery of the sea. Fr. Ferroli gives 
an account of “Dutch Exploits in índia and Ceylon,^ as Related 
by Gontemporary Jesuit Letters, 1602-1633.”®® This narrative 
is helpful for a study of the rise of Holland^s colonial power. 

The rapid survey made above gives a sumraary idea of 
the range of Jesuit activity in índia, and consequently of the 
great potentialities of the Jesuit Letters as sources for its history. 


33. Cf. H. Heras, “Three Catholíc Padres at the Court of Ali Adil Shah I," J.BILS., 
I (1928) 158-163. 

34-. Cf. H. Heras, “Some Unknown Dealings between Bijapur and Goa," 8 

(1925) 130-146. 

35. P. Pissurlencar, “Portuguese,s e Maratas, I, Shivaji,’’ Boletim do Insituto Vasco da 
Gama (Nova-Goa), No, 1 (1926) 66-71, 

36. Cf. H. Heras, “The Marathas in Southern índia, Aceording to Jesuit Source.s,‘’ in 
D. V. Potdar and G. N. Mujumdar eds., Historical Miscellany (Madras, 1928), pp. 7-24. 

37. Cf., e. g,, G. Schurhammer, “Some Documents on the Bassein Mission in the Pos- 
session of the Society of Jesus,’’ J.BÍLS,, 2 (1929) 199-200, 

38. Ferroli, op. cH,, II, 1-24. 
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Chapter VI 


LETTER-WRITERS TROM HERE AND THERE 


One of the first steps in the evaluation of any historical 
evidence is a study of the source of its provenance, i.e,, an 
inquiry into the character and competence of the man who 
has left behind the written record. Therefore, before attempt- 
ing any appraisal of the Jesuit Letters as sources for Indian 
historiography, it is necessafy to refer to the authors of these 
letters. 

It would be an impossible task to consider here each one 
of the hundreds of missionaries who were responsible for the 
Indian correspondence of the Society of Jesus for over two centu- 
ries. We shall consequently limit ourselves to pointing out 
what they had in common, as Jesuits, and then proceed to a 
more detailed examination of a few representative letter-writers 
from índia. 

An accusation. that has at times been levelled againstthe 
Society is that it endeavours to shape all its members in the 
same raould, and thus destroys the personality of the individual. 
This is an unwarranted allegation, and the great and many- 
sided achievements of the men whom the Order has sent forth 
into the world—missionaries, teachers, scientists, spiritual 
writers, men of letters—are a standing refutation of the charge. 
Nevertheless, the Society does certainly require and develop 
certain qualities in each one of its members, and gives them a 
good proportion of their training in common. These two points, 
then, have to be considered. 

The qualities demanded of candidates for the Society 
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may be summed up under three heads: intellectually, they 
raust be endowed with good judgment and sound doctrine, or 
Show at least an aptitude for acquiring it; morally, they must 
be keen in the pursuit of virtiie, be calm, constant and zealous; 
in what concerns externais, they should have good health and 
a facility in speaking, so necessary for social intercourse.^ 

It would be idle to claim that everyone admitted into the 
Order excelled in^ these gifts, but a high standard was certainly 
demanded at Jesuit headquarters in Rome, and by local superiors 
elsewhere. It ^as these preliminary requisites that made local 
recruitraent for the Society in índia so difficult in the old days; 
nor did St. Francis Xavier hesitate to dismiss some of his Euro- 
pean subjects, such as Antonio Gomes and Francis Mansilhas, 
for failing to live up to their vocation, through faults in obedience, 
for instance. 

The training which the Society of Jesus gives to those of 
its members who are to become priests is long and thorough, 
lasting from twelve to fifteen years. Besides the spiritual tram- 
ing, there are courses of humanistic studies, of philosophy and 
theology. The Jesuit is thus fashioned into a man of culture 
and discrimination, whose powers of observation and judgment 
are sharpened by the repetitions and disputations which form 
so ímportant a part of the educational system of the schools.® 

It must be confessed that not all the missionaries des- 
patched from Europe to St. Francis Xavier’s assistance were 
of his own intellectual and moral calibre. The impression was 
even created in Europe that only men of mediocre talent were 
sent , to índia.® In this distant land apparently, as even Xavier 
had thought, it was virtue and experience rather than learning 
that were necessary;^ and the Saint had occasion to complain 
that some were lacking in the two former!® 

1. Robert Schwickerath, Jesuit Education, Its History and Principies Viewed in the Light of 
Moàrn Educational Problems (St. Louis, 1904), p. 416. 

2. Ihid., pp. 422-425. Cf. also Gaetan de Bernoville, trans. Katherine Balfc, T/íí Jesuits 
(London, 1937), p. 106.,^ 

3. Cf Polanco, op, cit., III, 390, 

4. Jflü., I, 259, II, 37. 

5. 11, 347-348. 
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Fr. Miguel Torres, Jesuit Visitor of the Portuguese Pro- 
vince, determined to attack the evil at íts roots by despatching 
to índia, in 1553, a group of picked men, among them the 
Rector of the Gollege of Lisbon. Ignatius of Loyola^himself 
was very keen that the men sent to índia should bc ‘ persons 
on whose life and doctrine great trust could be placecl.” In 
a letter to Francis Xavier of June 1553, instructing him to 
return to Europe, he declared that one of the benefits of this 
visit would be that he would be able to choose the right men 
for the Indian missions.® ^ 

That these missions did not lack religiou-s of learning and 
holiness in succeeding years, is amply proyed by the array of 
famous names that stand out prominently in the history of the 
Society in índia: Rudolf Acquaviva, Alessandro Vaíignano, 
Jacobo Fenicio, Robert de Nobili, John de Britto, Costanzo 
Beschi, and a host of others. 

One item of Jesuit training that is especially relevant to 
our subject is the study of the vernaculars. The rules of the 
Society specifically State that “for the greater union of those that 
live in the Society, and for the greater assístance of those among 
whom they dwell, all shall study the language of the rcgion 
v/herein they reside, unless their own native tongue be thcre 
more profitable,” and this prescription is based on the Gonstitu- 
tions drawn up by St. Ignatius.^ 

It did not take the Jesuit missionaries long to realize that 
it was imperative for them to master the local languages if they 
wished to reach the heart of índia. Thus we íind .some of 
them devoting years to the almost exclusive study of the Indian 
languages, and composing grammars and dictionaries of them 
for their colleagues. Instances in point are the works of Frs. 
Henry Henriques and Costanzo Beschi in Tamil,® Fr, Thomas 


6. On this point, and the entire questíon of missionary personnei, cf. Grancro, op. cil., 

pp. 125.150. . 

7. Cf. Manummla Ignatma. Conslitutimes, II, 455. ^ 

8. Henriques wrote a grammar, a vocabuiary, and severai spirituai works in tlic “iingua 
malavar” (Tamii). Cf, Doc. Ini, II, 304-305. Detaüs about Bc.schi’s works wiii be found 
later on in this chapter, 
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Stephens in Konkani,* and. Jerome Xavier in Persian.“ Writ- 
ing to St. Ingatius on November 28th, 1550, in praise of the 
apo,stolic Work of the Jesuits in índia, the Bishop of Goa dec¬ 
lared that they went about among the people teaching them 
Ghristian doctrine and that the better to do so “some of the 
Fathers learnt the languages of these parts...”ii It was 
doubtless to this knowledge of the languages of the land that 
tkeir success as missionaries was in a great measure due. Ad- 
mittedly not all the Jesuits were polyglots, nor had all of them 
that facihty for languages which made the above-named mis- 
sionanes famcJus. 


Neyertheless the fact remains that the average Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary in índia was a man of culture, observation and judg- 
meiit, posses,sing aiso some knowledge of the languages of the 
land. Eminent and above the rank and file there were many 
others, but a study will here be made of eight representative 
writers of Jesuit Letters. They wrote at different periods, and 
in different parts of the land; most of them, though not all, were 
authors of oíficial letters. Some, like Frs. Alessandro Vali- 
gnano, Jaboco Fenicio and Jerome Xavier, have been left aside 
of set piirpose, since they are already rather well known to the 
student oí history. A few^of the less famous missionaries will 
be dealt with, so that, as in the random sampling method, a 
more balanced view of the Jesuit letter-writers in general may 
be obtained. 


* 


Ftoís, Luis Frois, born at Lisbon in 1532, was employed 
in the Secretariate of King John III when still a youth. Early 1 

9. "The Jesuits spent much time and energy in studying the various languages of the ^ 
country with the object of being able the more easily to conduet their religious propaganda. ' 
They devoted themsclves to these studies with such zeal, that Father Stephens, an English 1 
priest who was in Salsete and Goa for thirty years was the author of the first grammar of the í 
modern Ianguage.s of índia and aiso the writer of a brilliant poem popularly known as the ^ 
Christian Purana, published in 164-0, Goa, in Marathí with a mixture of Concani words." I 
■—Ethel M. Pope, Mia in Portuguese Literature (Bastora, Portuguese índia, 1937), p. 140. 

10. Cf. Maclagan, op, ciL, pp. 203-221. Persian, though not spoken by the ordinary | 

people, was required for dealing with the higher classes, and especially at the Mughal Oourt I 
where the Fathers had to attend on the Emperor. Maclagan aiso speaks about the Fathers’ í 
solicitude to learn the languages of índia, ihW., pp. 193-198. ' 

11. Doc. M, II, 120. ■ I 
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in 1548 he entered tlie Society of Jesus and was soon^aftowaids 
appointed to the Indian missions, arriving in Goa m UcloDcr 
of the same year. Frois stayed in Goa till 1562, exceptiiií, for 
a couple of years spent at Malacca, and a few short visits to the 
northOT outposts of Ghaul and Bassein. After his noviceship 
and ecclesiastical studies, the young priest was made hecretary 
to the Rector of the Gollege of Goa, and to the Provincial ot 
the Indian Province, on account of his extraordmary talent as 
a writer, which he exercised even before his ordination to_ the 
priesthood. In 1563 he entered Japan, where he died thirty- 
four years later. 

The earliest letter of Fr. Frois that has come down to us 
is dated Goa, December Ist, 1552. It was written at the 
command of Fr. Gaspar Berze, who was then Superior ^oí the 
Tesuits in índia, Francis Xavier being away on his Chinese 
expedition. “This cari rightly be called the first Aiinual 
Letter,” says Wicki, "in whicli is presenteei an outline oí the 
activities of the Gollege of Goa. No less than 136 episties^ 
of this prolific writer have been traced, the greater number of 
them being rather lengthy. Only a few of these have been 
published.^'® 

Luis Frois is more famous as an authority on Japan than 
on índia. Fie wrote an excelleiít history of the Land of the 
Rising Sun, and a great number of letters about his experieiices 
there."^* Fr. Balthazar Tellez, speaking of those who sailed 
for índia in 1548, mentions 

Bro. Luis Frois, a native of Lisbon, who after having been rnade a priest 
in Goã, wrote, with a good .style, great diligence and truth, all things regard- 
ing the conversion of the infidels in the regions and kingdom.s of Japan, taking 
particular care to write every year to Portugal about the íbrtunes of that new 
Ghristian community; his letters were received with great exciterneut not 
only in Portugal, whither he sent them, but also all over Europc, wliere thcy 
were in demand.i® 

12. Preface to the letter of Frois, Doc. Inl, II, 44.1. 

13. Some have been published in Silva Rego, op. cit. Goncerning Fr()i.s, cf, Pope, np. cit., 
pp. 129-131; G. Sclnirhammer, '‘O P. Lufe Frois S. J. e a Sua Hfetória do JapSo,” Ihotiria 
(Lisbon), 9 (1929) 95-106. 

14. A Gcrman version of the History, under the títle Die Guàiàk Japam {15411-1578), 
was published by G. Schurhammer and E. A. Voretzsch at Leii}zig in 1926. 

15. Balthazar Tellez, Climka da Companhia dejmi, napmkcm de Poúnpal (Lisbon, 1645^ 
47), I, 393, quoted by Schurhammer, "O P. Luís Frofe,” Bnténa, 9 (1929) 95. 
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Though the Indian letters of this Jesuit were written in 
his less mature days, they are still of high historical worth 
ilieir author is a master of description, using colouíful illus- 
tration,s and drainatic episodes, and he has a keen eye for notine 
characteristic traits. From the historical point of view Frois^s 
most commendable qualities are an absence of verbosity and 
oratorical padding, and a passion for concrete facts. Thus 
for example, not content with saying that there were many 
baptisms in Goa, he gives the exact numbers for each month 
and^enumeratps the various villages where they took place! 
Again, in characterizing the pupils of St. PauFs as a motley 
crowd^from all quarters, he mentions some of the races and 
coiintries represented, giving also very minute details about 
their daily time-table.^® 


The best compliment we can pay Fr. Frois as an epistolo- 
grapher is to say that Japan’s gain was India’s loss. Had he 
remained longer in this country, he would surely have ieft 
behind a magnificent heritage for the historian. 

Pimenta. Fr. Nicholas Pimenta was born at Santarém, 
Portugal, Jn 1546. At the age of sixteen he joined the Society 
of Jesus, in which he held posts of responsibility, such as that 
of Rector of the famous còllege of Coimbra. In 1596 he was 
sent out to índia as Visitor, was later appointed Provincial of 
Goa and, in 1609, Visitor of the new Malabar Province, He 
died at Goa in 1616. 


Hosten has published in English some of Fr. Pimenta’s 
letters,^’ and few as these are, they suffice to reveal the Jesuit 
Visitor as a man of experience and judgment, as we would 
expect of one who held such responsible offices in his Order. 
From wliat his colleague wrote about him, the Visitor seems 
to have been a kind man, but not lacking in firmness. Indeed 
some of those who carne directly under his authority seem to 
have thought him rather high-handed at times. 


There are some features of Pimenta’s letters which make 


16. Silva Rego, í)j&. c!í„ VI, 75-76, 327-331. 

17. N. S. 23 (1927) 57-65, 6U2,mQ1',Benial,PastandPresent, 30 (1925) 52-76. 

18. Cf. Ferroli, op. cii., 1, 282-284. 
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them especially valuable to tlie historian. As his Âmm were 
addressed to the General ofthe Society, the Visitor did not feel 
himself in any way constrained to silence. He spoke bluntly 
on certain topics, on which, when writing to others, greater 
reserve would have been necessary. Furthermore, he endea- 
voured to give most precise and detailed information. Conse- 
quently we find the names and the places quite c early indi- 
cated and not a few personal references to members of the 
Society as well as to civil and ecclesiastical authorities. For 
instancê, the complaints of Fr. Surrentino, thq, misbehavmr 
and fali from grace of the Captain of Cranganore, the relations 
with the Franciscans-all these are quite straightforwardly 
set out in the Annual Letter of 1601. 

Pimenta’s office made him_ singularly well fitted to give 
an over-all picture of índia, which at the time of his^íirst visit 
of inspection formed but a single Province of the _ Society. He 
is very metliodical in his accounts, as may be seen in the Annual 
Letter just mentioned, which follows the geographical order 
of the Golleges and Residences from Goa to the north, and 
then from Goa to the south and the east.i» He was also careful 
to insist on exact information being provided to him by those 
under his authority.^® 

From the historical point of view, yet another commend- 
able trait of Fr. Pimerita’s Annme is his practice of reproducing 
extracts from the reports submitted to him, thus leacíing us to 
the original sources of evidence. In the Annual Letters of 
1600 and 1601, for example, are to be found passages frorn the 
Communications of Frs. Gorsi, Soares and Coutinho, of the 
King of Portugal, the Viceroy of índia, and _ Philip de Brito. 
Fr. Pimenta was evidently very businessHke in his ways: not 
content with an oral request for Jesuit missionaries made by the 
Viceroy, he asked for it in writing. The original was then 
deposited in the Goa Jesuit Archives, while a copy was embo- 
died in the letter to the General.^^ 

19, H. Hosten ed., “Father N. Pimenta’s Annual of Margao, December 1, 1601,” 
N. S, 23 (1927) 83-107. 

, 20. mi, p.' 104. 

21. M., pp. 102-104. 
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The letters of this missionary have already been utilized 
by historians of Mughal índia and of Vijayanagara. Their 
contents and reliability are such as to merit for them an even 
wider study. 

Gonçalves. A younger man than Fr. N. Pimenta was Fr. 
Sebastian Gonçalves, author of a much quoted, but hitherto 
unpublished. Historia dos Religiosos da Companhia de Jesus nos 
reynos e provindas da índia Oriental, completed in 1614. He 
was born at Ponte de Lima, in Portugal, about the year 1555, 
entered the Sôciety of Jesus in 1574, and was employed for some 
time at Rome and in the Azores. In 1593 he set sail for índia, 
where he filled several offices of iraportance such as those of 
Rector of the Gollege of Daraaun, Assistant to the Provincial, 
and Superior of the Professed House of Goa, Dear to all on 
account of his kind and benevolent disposition, he died at Goa 
on March 23rd, 1619.22 

It is as a letter-writer, and not as the author of the Historia, 
that Fr. Gonçalves interests us here. He wrote three Annual 
Letters of the Goan Province, in the years 1600, J602 and 
1609. All these are preserved in the Roman Archives of the 
Society of Jesus, as is also a private letter to the General of the 
Order, Glaudius Aequaviva. 

Like Pimenta, Fr. Gonçalves was well placed to obtain a 
general view of the Indian scene, especially in so far as it con- 
cerned the Society. He had quite a large fund of personal 
experience and took special care to observe Indian customs and 
manners, and to examine places of historical importance. For 
this he had many opportunities during his traveis as Assistant 
to the Provincial, which also brought him into contact with 
many persons of importance, both lay and ecclesiastical. 
Moreover, having been entrusted with the task of writing 
a History of the Order in índia, he had worked through all 
the sources of eastern missionary literature. It is true that in 
what concerned the early period of Jesuit activity in the East he 
relied too much on these sources; but his criticai powers are 

22. For a short account of Fr. Gonçalves’s life and work, cf, J. Wicki, “Des P. Seb. Gonçal¬ 
ves Historia dos Religiosos da Companhia de Jesus nos reynos e provindas da Mia Oriental'’ N-Z-M,, 
8 (1952) 261-269, and id., “Zura Humanismus in Portugiesisch-Indien des 16. Jahrhunderts, 
in Studi sulla Chiesa Antica e suW Umanesimo (Rome, 1954), pp. 211-212. 
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evidenced by the Censuras, or corrigenda, which he drew up, 
pointing out the errors in the books on St. Francis Xavier and 
the East written by Guzman, Tursellinus, Ribadeneira, 

Lucena and, Guerreiro.^® Though he wrote with exactitude 
'and clearness, yet he was apt to stray off the point in his narra¬ 
tiva, and to indulge in very lengthy digressions, “and for this 
reason his work was not printed.”^^ The Historia, however, 
is at present being printed in Lisbon; none of Fr. Gonçalves’s 
Annual Letters has so far been published. 

De Proença. In Fr. Anthony de Proença we^have a repre- 
sentative letter-writer of the south, to which we now turn. 

Born at Remella, Portugal, in 1625, he entered the Society of 
Jesus at the age of 18; at 22 he was already in Goa, though 
not yet a priest. In 1653 he joined the Madura Mission, 
where he laboured till his death in 1666. 

Fr. de Proença was afflicted with an unascetical obesity 
which conveniently disguised his austerities and mortifications, 
and spurred him to superhuman labours. His very presence 
radiated spiritual joy, and he seems to have been endowed 
with a special gift for dealing with people, high and low alike. 

For instance, he was in the good graces of the powerful zamin- 
dar of Coumaravadi, who permitted, and even favoured, his 
missionary worfc;^® while his own flock loved him so much 
that, not satisfied with the simple burial given to their pastor | 

on the banks of the Coleroon, they dug up his body and interr- 
ed it in a special tomb. The grave of “Paramanandaswami,” 
as they called him, became a place of pilgrimage, venerated 
by Ghristians and non-Christians alike. 

This Jesuit composed a Tamil-Portuguese dictionary, and 
must therefore have had a fair knowledge of the Tamil language. 

As a missionary in Trichinopoly and Cangupatti, and Superior 
of the Madura Mission during the last years of his life, Fr. de 
Proença acquired a knowledge of men and aífairs that 
lends special weight to his testimony. He witnessed and shared 


23. Cf. J, Wicki, ‘Die Zensuren des P. Scb. Gonçalves S. I. (1609U612),” SludiaMis- 
sionalia, 7 (1952) 77-107. ' 

24. Francisco de Souza, Oríí/i/í Conquistado (2nd. ed,, Bombay, 1881-86) I, Prcface (page 
unnumbered). 

25. ‘Bèsset, La Mission du Madurê, 


^ the great trials of his flock in those days: persecutions, the 

ravages of the war between the rulers of Tanjore and the Mus- 
; hms of the North, enslavement by the Dutch. These are partly 

recorded in his Annual Letters. 

The Aimuae composed by Fr. de Proença cover the decade 
beginning in 1655. Much that carne from his pen has been repro- 
duced in Bertrand s La Mission du Maduré. This author, as he 
^ himself declares, combines at times several letters into one,^® 

j, hence it is dificult to find out what was the exact original text 

of the letters published. Fr. de Proença follows a system in 
! . the arrangement of his letters that is rather helpful to the 

j historian. He begins with an account of the , political events 

j| which aífect the life of the Mission, and then proceeds to deal ^ 

with the latter. This account at times runs to several pages of 
very interesting information. 

Freyre, Jiist a century after the first of the Annual Letters 
had been despatched from índia, a missionary set foot on its 
shores, who was to specialize, so to say, in their composition. 
This^was Andrew Freyre, born at Lisbon in 1625, and a Jesuit 
from 1643, A short time after his arrival in índia, the pro- : 
misingyoung priest entered the Malabar Province, and in 1655 
was sent to learn Tamil in the Fishery Coast. 

Early in the following year he began his career in the 
Madura Mipion, where he soon won recognition as a zealous ^ 
and able missionary. For almost a score of years he laboured 
arduously^ in Tanjore, which was then passing through very , 
diíRcult times, as we learn from Fr. de Proença^s narratives, 
In 1666, on the death of the latter, Fr. Freyre was appointed ^ 
Superior of the Madura Mission. He held this office till 1670- i 
suíFering even imprisonment, in the meantime— and again | 
during the years 1679-1683. In 1688 he was nominated Pro- ^ 
vmcial of Malabar, and had been chosen for the Archbishopric 1 
of Granganore, but died before the Papal brief of appointment ^ 
could reach him, in Fcbruary 1692. | 

The above data wiil vouch for Fr. Freyre’s abilities and | 
experience. He also wielded “a wonderful pen,” to quote Fr. I 

26. Bertrand, op. cit,, ll, Prcface, pp, vi-vii. 
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de Proença, and the many Anriual Letters he wrote bear witness 
to this. It was Fr. Freyreb style—modelled pernaps on that^oí 
Fr. de Proença—to give at the beginning of his reports a succint 
■ account of political conditions in the part of the country wherc 
he worked, together with some shrewd reflections. lí i wcre 
to denict in true colours what Ihave seen with my own eyes, 
he wíote in his very first Annual Letter, in 1667, ‘‘I am sure 
no one would believe me, or if one did one would feel great 
sorrow and be moved to compassion for so many poor people, 
But as this is not my purpose, I shall only say tKat^ it will take 
years to restore this State to its former prosperity.”^? 

Fr. A Saulière has published a list of the Anmae which Fr. 
Freyre wrote between the years 1667 and 1683.*^® Of the tliirteen 
mentioned, only six have been preserved, there being a gap 
between the years 1668 and 1674. This is all the more reg^tt- 
able from the historical point of view owing to the quality of 
the information given by the great missionary in his reports. 
From a remark he raakes in one of his letters it looks as if some 
of his Anmae never reached Rome. It is also possible that some 
copies may have found their way to Goa, and now lie buricd 
in one of the archives in Portugal, whither the Jesuit records 
were despatched at PombaFs orders. 

Botelho. A contemporary of Frs. de Proença and Freyre, but 
labouring in another part of índia, was Fr. Antonio Botelho. 
Born in Portugal in 1600, he seems to have joined the Socicty 
in Goa, and for some years he worked there and in the northern 
outposts of the Province. In 1648 he assumed charge of the 
College of Agra, and was thus an important figure in the Mughal 
Mission till the time of his return to Goa. In 1667 he was 
appointed Provincial of Goa, an ofíice which he probably hckl 
till his death in 1670. 

As is the case with the raajority of the missionaries in índia, 
the extant letters of Fr. Botelho are few, and these mostly of 
an unoíficial character; they are not of very great value for 
the writing of history. Fr. Botelho, who did much good at 

27. “Missionary Letters of Fr. Andrew Freyre, S. J.,” trans, A. Saulière, The Harvest 
(Belgaum), 4 (1949) No. 3, p. 11. 

28. A. Saulière, “Missionary Silhouettes,” The Harvest, .3 (1940) No. 1, p. 15. 
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Agra, was an industrious worker, yet qiúet and humble withal.í 
On his return to Goa he prepared two valuable memoranda: 
the “Relation of the state of Christianity which we have in the 
Kingdom of the Grcat Mughal”, and the “Relation of the 
more notable things which I have observed in the Kinedom of- 
the Great Mughal”29 ngaom oi 

The author’s offices as Rector of Agra and Provincial of: 
Goa placed him in a good position to obtain information. Since^ 
tlie memoranda, imlikc the letters, were written many years 
after the eveirts therein recorded had taken place, it is no matter 
for surprise that inaccuracies should have crept in, chiefly 
regarding dates. All the same, Botelho’s work is based on per- 
sonal observation and, for all its shortcomings, constitutes a 
valuable supplement to the information provided by contem- 
porary Eiiropean travellers, having besides a charm of its own.^® 

Martin. Fr. Pierre Martin has been given a place in our 
selection, partiy because he worked for a time in Bengal, before 
proceeding to Southern índia, and partiy because his letters; 
are of the more unofhcial type. This French Jesuit was born at 
Limoges in 1665, entered the Society in 1680, and fifteen years 
later left Europe to work in the missions of the Middle East. 
However, Providence had other designs on him. Fr. Martin 
was transferred to Bengal in 1697, wlience he left for 
Pondicherry a couple of years later. He subsequently joined 
the Madura Mission, and in 1714 was deputecl to represent; 
the Malabar Province in Rome; there he died in 1716. Fr. 
Martin was both dever and zealous, and Glement XI is reportedj 
to have said of him, “He is a saint; we must raise him to the; 
altars.”^^ Hc had also a great íacility íbr languages. 

The carliest cxtant letter of this missionary is from Bala-i 
sore (Bengal), Janiiary 30th, 1699. Therein he relates the perils; 
of his voyage to índia, and speaks of his studies in the “íamousj 
university of the Brahmins” in Nadia, north of Hugli. We next; 


29. A copy of the Latin text of the two relations exists in the Jesuit Archives at Rome, 
A facsiitiilc repfoduction of the first page of the second relation will be found facing p. 66 ; 

30. Maciagan, op. dl., pp. 108-109. J 

31. Letter of the Bishop of SLsteron, in P. Prat, Histoire du Bienheuríux jean de Britto (Paru 

and Pláncy, 1853), pp. 394-395. I 
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hear from him from Gamanayaquenpatti in Madura. The 
letter to Fr. le Gobien—rimning to fifty closely 
in the 1816 edition of tlie Lettres Édifmntes—is full oí infornialion 
on a variety of subjects, such as life on thc Fislieiy Coast, tlic 
Dutch power in índia, etc. The energetic Jesiiit had quite a 
few exciting experiences in the course of his labours in Malarigur 
and the Marava region. Robbery, persccution, imprLsonmcnt-- 
all these were familiar events in the life of thc Madura mis¬ 
sionarias in those stormy days. 

Fr. Martin’s letters are of a much more informal typc than 
those of the other letter-writers mentioned in the prescnt chapter. 
Writing to his fellow-countrymen and colleagues in t rance, he 
could allow himself considerable freedom oí style. His missives-- 
long, interesting, and full of descriptions of pensons, places and 
events—are characteristic of the French collcctions oí Je.siiit 
Letters, and help to explain the great popularity oí thc Lcllres 
Édifiantes.ks their value, they are .siircly not _as 

authoritative as the official Jesiiit Letters, but they provide 
a picturesque background, replete with local colour, rarely 
found in the other historical narratives of South índia. 

Beschi. The most famous of our group of Ictter-wrltcrs, 
thóugh not precisely as a correspondent, is Fr. Costanzo Be,schi. 
Borii at Gastiglione, in Italy, on November 8th, 1680, lic joincd 
the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus at the age oí 18. In 1709 
he was ordained priest, and the following year wa.s thc only 
Jesuit missionary to sail from Lisbon for the East. Hc landcd 
at Goa either in September or October, 1710, and was .soon 
despatched to Ambalakad and thence to the Madura Mission. 

This Mission was passing through very troubloiis times. 
The rulers of Tanjore and Madura engaged in a _ rclentlcss 
perseciition of their Ghristian subjects, and the raissionaries 
shared the lot of the latter. Of Fr. Beschi the writer of thc 
Annual Letter of 1712 says: 

I know all the inconveiiierices he expcrienced in those exciirslons while 
' assisting his flock; for Ilmve lived there myself. One has to live in thc huts 


32. . Severalof Fr, Martm’s letters, publiahed intlielf/te&í/ían/w, have been tramlatcd 
into F;nglisli and appear in Loclcman ’3 Trmls of lhe Jesuils, 
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of those Christians, whicli are more like stables than houses, to svmpathize 
with the missionary. There is scarcely room to say Mass. The ministrv is 
exercised during the night, and one must be careful to avoid gatherin/s of 
Christians. During thc day one must not show himself, as the country is hos- 
tile, and yct one must instruet the Christians, who are very ignorant, settlê 
their quarrels, and always in a hurry, stealthily, with more trouble than 
fruit.^® 

In thc course of the many military raids of which Southern 
índia was the victim in those days, when the country was over- 
run by the armies of rival chiefs, Fr. Beschi was on one oceasion 
seized and threatened with death, but finally released. The 
Italian missionary was mostly coníined to his residence by 
these disturbances, and wisely devoted his time to the stiidy 
of Tamil, in which he acquired a wonderftil proficiency. This 
is not the place, however, to expatiate on. his merits as an excel- 
lent Tamil graramarian, lexicographer; poet and prose-writer, 
perhaps thc greatest índia has ever seen.^^ 

Thc genius and zeal of this Jesuit cannot be doubted. In 
1718 his superiors wrote of him: 

Fr. Beschi is of quick genius; but the rnaturity of the judgment is some- 
what defective, however, not in things of great moment. Let the same be 
understood of his prudence; there is hope, however, that lie will beçome 
more prudent, with the advice of the superiors, and with the cxperience he 
will aequire with years... .He shows great aptitude to treat even affairs of 
importance,®® 

That this was not a vain hope is evinced by the fact that 
he was later appointed Visitor of the Madura Mission. His 
personal charm won for him the favour of such great personages 
as the Mughal General, Chanda Sahib, and the Nawab of 
Vellore.®’® But Fr. Besc.hi was just as much at home with the 
poor, and before liis death in 1747 had laboured in a number 

33. Annual Letter of 1712 quoted in Fcrroli, op. cit., 11, 300. _ 

St'. Of Beschi it has been said: ‘ ‘His versatile genius and erudition have left an pndeUble 
impress on every branch of Tamil literature.,. .He avoidedFather Robert deNobills blind- 
ing passion for San.skritizing Tamil; hc is rightly called the father, of Tamil prose; he was the 
Pioneer in the field of Tamil ficlion; he was also the pioneer Tamil lexicographer, compiIing 
thefirstTamildiclionary,,, .whichstillholdsthe ficldas astandydauthonty. -S.b.Bharaü, 
“Tamil," in C. S. S. 0’Malley ed., Modern Mia and lhe (London, 194I),pp._ oUO-oiU. 

35, Cf, L. Be,sse, Fatlwr Beschi ofthe Society of Jesus, His Times and Writings (Tnchmopoly, 

^^^^36.'’' M, pp, 217-163; also Ferroli. op. ctt., II, 306-308. and cf, S. Manuel, "Was Beschi 
the Dewan of Chanda Sahib?” New Review, 11 (1940) 296-303. 
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of mission-stations such as Trichinopoly, Madura, lanjore, 
Ellacurichi and Ambalakad. 

The great Tamil scholar had tlius many opportunities of 
learning about the raarch of events around him. Besides a few 
personal letters to the General of the Society, he has left us the 
Annual Letter of the Madura Mission for the year 1731. In it 
he paints a dark picture of the Maratha invasion of Tanjorc 
which throws light on the reactions of the southerners to the 
new power that was rising in Western índia. 

# »- 

A short study has been made in the foregoihg pages of a 
number of Jesuit letter-writers who laboured in índia. ^ The 
principies governing the selection and training of candidates 
for the Society of Jesus, it has been shown, secured that the 
missionaries despatched to índia should in general be men of 
education and culture, whose powers of observation and judg- 
ment were well developed, and who were expected to gain a 
knowledge of the languages of their adopted country. These 
qualities indeed adorned the representative group of Je.suit 
writers who have been more closely studied in this chapter, 
the findings of which can be aptly summed up in the words of 
the Protestant editor of the Tramh of the Jesuits: 

I believe it will be granted, that no Men are better qiialificd to descrihc 
Nations and Gountries than the Jesuits. Their Education, their exteinsive 
Learning; the pains they take to acquire the Languages of the several Regions 
they visit; the Opportunities they have, by their Skill in the Arts and Sciences, 
as well as by their insinuating Address, to glide into Courís, where Access 
is often denied to all but themselves; their Farailiarity with the Inhabitants; 
their mixing with, and, often, very long Abode among tliein; these, I say, 
must necessarily give our Jesuits a much more perfect Insight into the Genius 
and Character of a Nation, than others who visit Coasts only, and that merely 
upon Account of Traffic, or from bther lucrative Motives.®'^ 

And after all that has been said about the nature, charac- 
teristics, history, publication and range of the Jesuit Letters 
from índia, one may venture to pass on to the central part of 
this thesis, the evaluation of these documents from the his- 
torian’s point of view. 

37. Lockman, op, cil., I, Preface, p. vii. 


Chapter VII 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTERS FROM INDU: 

A GENERAL VIEW 

The nature and purpose of the Jesuit Letters have been ^ 
dealt with in the preceding pages. Incidentally it has been ^ 
pointed out that they have been highly spoken of by those ^ 
research workers who took the trouble to make a study of them. 
By way of further information, the all-important question will 
now be tackled: what is the historical value of the Jesuit Letters i 
from índia? The answer to this question involves a referehce^ 
to the rules by which the genuineness and reliability of his-: 
torical documents is wont to be tested in order to determine 
their historical worth. 

To begin with, it may boldly be asserted that such answers ^ 
to the question as have hitherto been attempted by divers 
scholars have mostly been limited in their purview, and restric- 
ted to one point or another in which their writers were interested. 
Moreover their findings were often based on imperfect data,; 
Use was often made, not of the original documents, but of 
garbled versions of them, and of second-hand sources of Informa¬ 
tion. This explains the different conclusions arrived at by many, | 
see-sawing between commendation and condemnation~on the,| 
one hand exaggerated praise, and Wholesale disparagement on í 
the other. I 

For instance, many who perused the informative Jesuit i 
reports from the Mughal Gourt spoke of them in words of un- i 
stinted praise. Others, who read the every-day accounts of the | 
missionaries, saw in them little more than endless pages, replete | 
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witli uninteresting and at times unauthenticated details. Tliey 
were as outspoken in dispraising as others had been in praismg. 
An attempt will here be made to arrive at a more balanccd 
estimate. 

The fault of which many critics have been guüty is a too 
facile generalization, either in Javour of the Jesuit Letters or 
against them. It is a íirst principie of historical assessment tliat 
tlie appraisal of documents is not to be performed en Wíí._Each 
document, even each part of it, has to_ be examined by itselfA 
This is no doiibt a tedíoiis task, but it is the steíp and narrow 
path the historian must tread. 

Perhaps it may here be objected that this method of pro- 
ceeding makes it impossible to attempt a general evaluation of 
the Indian letters, the very task we have set ourselves, This 
is not so. It is not intended here to pass a general judgment 
for or against the individual letters, but to make a study of 
their general characteristics. This study will show whether the 
Jesuit Letters as such can supply material for historiography, 
without presuming to decide the value of every single letter. 

To a cei^in extent the evaluation of the letters has already 
been accomplished in several previous chapters. In the íifth 
chapter, for instance, the far>ranging territories covered by 
the Jesuit Letters was briefly surveyed, and an idea was thus 
obtained of the extent of their potential contribution to Indian 
historiography. The sixth chapter was a study of the person of 
the Jesuit letter-writer, made in order to ascertain his general 
trustworthiness. Once a historian’s general trustworthiness has 
been established, he may confidently be taken as a guide, though 
one must be ready at the same time to suspend assent if doubt 
arises as to the accuracy of individual statements.^ 

The contents of the present chapter may be listed under 
four headings: the nature of the documents under review, their 
authenticity, the authority of their writers, and their veracity. 
A sharp line of deraarcation has to be drawn between the 
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last two items. It has to be determined not only whether the 
author of a document could or could not get at the truth but 
also whether he was truthful or not-there mav be Science 
without sincerity. 

Letters constitute a unique literary type: it may be said 
that they are a written conversation between one person and 
another. Whcn they go in for description or narration, they 
takc on more or less the nature of chronicles and records. This 
material is esjíecially valuable when.it includes reports of con- 
tcmporary happenings or pictures of existing customs and 
beliaviour-patterns. As historical sources, letters must be 
examined like any other testimonial evidence. 

If an examination is made of the four types of Jesuit Letters 
already mentioned-those meant for the superiors of the Order, 
those addressed to the members of the Society in general, those 
intended _for the public at large, and those written to personal 
friends—it will be realized that most of them are “formal 
sources.” In other words, their authors had the conscious intent 
of communicating information of a historical nature. However, 
this statement requires some qualification: it was not the mis- 
sionaries’ main task to convey historical intelligence, nor did 
they write for the sake of historical Science as such. The his¬ 
torical information they gave was meant to provide a back- 
ground for the better understanding of their missionary activi- 
ties; it had a pragmatic purpose. 

Again, the Jesuit Letters are “contemporary sources,” 
standing in chronological nearness to the events they deal with. 
They contain in many instances the reports of eye-witnesses of 
the events described, and even of participants in them, and are 
thus also “primary sources.”® Hence they have about them a 
vividness and realism of their own, which is hard to rival. The 
Annual Letters, however, as distinct from the missionaries’ 
personal missives, cannot claim to retain the value of direct 
evidence; but there are compensating factors that make up 


3. Cf. Garraghan, op. cit., pp. 105-107. 
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for the want of the personal touch, as has bcen pointed out 

already^ . . t r .u • 

The coníidential reports of the Jesuits in índia to their 
superiors in Europe— and there are a good number oí thcm 
extant—are the most reliable of all. They were written after 
mature consideration, not long after the events narrated had 
taken place, and with no desire to win or please a circle of 
readers.® The letters to friends have indeed a spontaneity and 
intimacy which vouch for the wríter’s truthfulness,” but it may 
be doubted whether the historícal informatíon therein repro- 
duced was always gathered with care. The letters Tor circulation 
within and without the Society were meant for propaganda, 
not in the odious connotation that the word has at times, biit as a 
means to influence public opinion for a good purpose; the Jesuit 
writers neither believed nor followed the principie that the 
end justifies the means. However, it behoves the historian to 
exercise special caution when dealing with this typc of docu- 
ments. 

* 

The question of authenticity has íirst to be settled, since 
even granting that the Jesuits were accurate and truthful letter- 
writers, this would be of little avail if the documcnts known 
today as the Jesuit .Letters from índia were only forgeries. 
That such forgeries have been foisted on the public is a histo- 
rical fact that has been pointed out already. But thcse cases 
are the exception and not the rule. 

“To be able to declare a document as genuine or false,” 
says Garraghan, “one must, though all the steps neecl not be 
taken in every case, decipher it, date it, localize it, determine 
its authorship,”^ This is being admirably done in the clefmitive 
edition of the Jesuit Letters and other documents publishcd by 
the Jesuit Institute of History at Rome, It is to be noted that 
provenance is often a guarantee of genuineness,® and the pre.serva- 

4. Supra^ p. 26, 

5. Compare Garraghan, op. cit,, p. 93. 

6. Cf. Gottschalk, op, cit., p. 95, 

7. Garraghan, op. cit., p. 92. 

8. Cf. Gottschalk, op, cit., p. 123. 
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tion of the original letters in official archives for manv centudes 
is a good warrant of their authenticity. 

More subtle, and hence more dangerous, than Wholesale 
íorgenes, are documents that are only partly true. They may 
be .so owmg to changes in the text, due either to uniníentional 
errors m copymg or to deliberate intention to modify their 
contents, or to mterpolations and insertions of extraneous matter 
into a genume document. 


In the fourth chapter, on the publication of the Jesuit 
Letters írom índia, it has already been pointed out that such 
practiccs were at times employed in editing these writings for 
the public. Fortunately, however, a vast amount of originais 
and first copies of the letters is still extant, and the editions of the 
Monmunla Histórica Societatis Jesu present the scholar with the 
ie.sults of a seientifie collation of the various manuscripts. Thus 
hc is generally in a position to study the Jesuit Letters as they 
came from the pens of their writers, 

It must also be remembered that the editing at Rome 
in the 16th century, undertaken chiefly from motives of pru- 
dence and with the edification of readers as an end, consisted 
m the omission of indiscreet and unedifying details and the 
addition^of few explanatory notes, rather than in the distortion 
and falsiíication of historical aceounts. 

* 


To know whether a witness is telling the truth, it has first 
to be established whether he is in a position to do so. This point 
is more complicated then it would at first sight appear. Among 
other things, it requires a study of the person’s competence, 
and of the conditions under which he obtained his evidence. 
From the preceding chapter the competence of the Jesuit writers 
is beyond question. The personal qualities demanded of a Jesuit, 
his thorough and many-sided training, his sense of responsibi- 
lity"--all these resulted in cultivating and developing the Jesuit 
mi.ssionary’s powers ofobservation and the criticai faculty as well. 

* There are other reasons too which lend weight to the 
Jesuit testimony. Speaking of the traveller’s narrative as a 
type of historical literature, Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams 
.says: 
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Its great value as evidence lies in the fact tliat the traveller, Ixduíí' gcnorally 
a foreigner, takes notice of tliings which a natiye of the country would pass 
over as too obvioiis and too familiar to be described; and these are somelirncs 
just the things about which the modern historian stands most in nced ol In¬ 
formation. This is particularly likely to be the case where the traveller 
belongs to a type of civilization entirely diíferent from tliat ot tlic peopie 
araong whom he is sojourning.” 


How miich more consonant with human psychology is the 
above analysis than the following remark of Prof. S. R.- Sharma 
on the Jesuit missionaries: “The strange rather than the nor¬ 
mal, scandal rather than sober truth, and the speCtacular rather 
than the ordinary, usually attracteci them.”^*' To the man from 
Europe, there was little that was ordinary in índia. l.'he jesuiís 
in this land, as foreigners belonging to a Western civilization 
entirely diíferent from that of the Orient, were tliiis wcll quali- 
íied to be good observers.^^ 

It has also to be borne in minei, that the missionarie.s ^.set 
down their observations in letters rather than in books. This 
secured a recording of events soon after their occurrcnce -- 
and contemporaneousness goes a long way to gnarantee 
accuracy.^V 

Furthermore, the Jesuit missionaries were particularly wcll 
situated for scrutinizing the contemporary panorama of men 
and events. This is the opinion of an English writer: 

The Missionaries being settled Inhabitants of those Countries thcy write 
ofj speaking the Languages and reading the Books, are able to aequaint us 
with, many Guriosities, which Travellers in passing through can never bc 
Masters of. The Writers of those Letters make the Knowledge of tho.se 
peopie they are among their Study, and converse with all Sorts from the 
Highest to the Meanest; they are Men chosen out of many for that Purp(j,se, 


1917)' ^4^ B-^skbrook Williams, Four Lectum on lhe Handling ofHútorical Material (London, 

10. Sri Ram Sharma, A Bibliography of Mughal Mia {1526-1707 A, D,) (Bombay, n.d,), 
p. 136. 

11. ^ Says Vincent Smítli, “The Pathers were highly educated men, trained for acute 
observation and scliolarly writing. They made excellent use of their opportunitie,s at the im¬ 
perial court,..,íAe Gríaí (London, 1917), p. 7, 

And C. H. Payne rcniarks, “The Fathers who resided at the Mogul court were men of 
learning and culture, and m most cases aceomplished writers. They were also kecn, shrewd, 
and, as far as their religious prejudices permitted, sympathetic obxvyen,”—Akhar and the 
jesmtst Intro., p. xxxix. 

12. Garraghan, op. oit, p, 248. 
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and consequcntiy the only Persons that can set us Right in our Notions of 
these Peopie su remote from us, and so different in all Respects.v» 


for examplc, it is admitted on all liands that the Jesuits 
had abundant opportimities for studying Akbar and Jahangir 
at dose quarters. Besides occupying a privileged position at the 
imperial court. thcy were b frequent and clo^ attodance 
upon^ Akbai s peison, and as a result of such constant and 
[amilícU inteicouise they carne to know liim very thoroughly 
Hardly less intimate is the portrait they have left of his son and 
succe,ssor.^^ ., 


The members pf the Society were also treated in an honou- 
rable and fricndly manner in .several' other Indian courts, such 
as those of Jaipur and Vijayanagara. But what is more, the 
missionaries, espccially in the south, carne to identify them- 
selves to an increasing extent with the peopie among whom they 
worked, thus aequiring an intimate knowledge of their customs 
and way of life.^® 


A brief reference may here be made to the political activi- 
ties of the Jesuits. This is not the place to deliver judgment on 
the question, suffice it to say that religious and political 
interests were so inextricably mixed in those days, that 
activity in one field often involved activity in the other. 
At other times it was thought that only the integrity and in- 
fluence of the missionaries coulcl secure a just and lasting peace 
betwecn warring powers, that would beneíit all. Jesuits were, 
therefore, often used as intermediaries between European 
empire-builders and native sovereigns, and were respected and 
triistcd by both parties. Thus, for example, Frs. Simon de Sa 
and Belchior Goutinho aceompanied the ambassadors of Venkata 
II to the Portuguese Viceroy,^® Fr. Gonçalo Martins was an 


13, Prefacc to The Traveis of Several Uarned Missionets of the Society of Jesus, p, A 3, reverse. i 

14. C. H. Payne in Akbar and the Jesuits, Intro., p. xii., Of. also W. Moreland and A. > 

Chatterjee, i iSVwrí Mítorj) (London, 1936), p. 212. ,! 

1.6. Oastets, “Sidclights on South Indian History,” The Magazine, 18 (1929) 89-90. 

16. Heras, Aravidu Dwas^f, PP- 434-435. 
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envoy to the courts of Bijapur and Bednur, and to 
and Fr. Damian Vieira was sent as a legate to Aiirangzeb, 

Whether iustiíied or not, tliese occasional occupational 
pursuits would tend to make the Jesuits well awarc of the moves 
on the political chess-board. Little wonder that tliev wcre oítcn 
held in suspicion by the English who hated and Jearcd some 
of their number as “great intelligencers,” “knowmg all news 
which was stirring.”^® 

A further qualification of the Jesuit letter-yriters is their 
linguistic proficiency. They spent much tinie^ and cncrgy in 
studying the various, local dialects, for apostolic piirposes, and 
as required by their rules. In the latter days of the I^dími mis- 
sions, and especially in the south, Jesuits sucli as Fcnicio, de 
Nobili and Beschi acquired a real mastery of Indian languages;^*’ 
but even at an earlier period Thomas Stepliens and jerome 
Xavier had proved themselves proíicient linguists. Flowcver, 
the proficiency of the Jesuits in this regard must not be cxaggera- 
ted: there were among them a few geniuses and a few fiiiliires, 
and between these two extremes lay the majority, oftalcnts 
above the average, for the most part. 

There still remains an iraportant point to be discussed: 
the sum total of the adverse general remarks passeei on the 
accuracy of the Jesuit testimony. The unbiased reader will 
find that whereas speciíic aceusatíons are at times quite justi- 
fied, sweeping generalizations against the letters arc altogether 
unwarranted. 

Various and many are the disparaging remarks, wise and 
otherwise. There is the problem of objectivity. Regarding 
the European travellers in índia during the Mughal era, an 
Indian historian of note remarks that thcy diffcríid in personal 
qualities and talents, they wrote for an uncritical public, and 


17,. HeraS) “Some Unknown Dealings between Bjiapur and Gria," IIIJIC,, B (1925) 
130-146; Pissurlencar, “Portugue.ses e Maratas, I, Shivaji”, BoL do hsí. Vom da (km, No. 
1 (1926) 66. 

18. Heras, “A Treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese,” IHJt.C., 10 (1927) Ii(J*47. 

19. Gf. Maclagan, o(i, dl, p. 86. 

_ 20.^ Max Muller has liigh praise for, the linguistic achievcmentfí of the Jesuit niis 3 Íonarle,i, 
as is pointed out by Houpert in A Snutk Indian Mission, pp. 189*-190. 
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had_ their prejudices: “To expect an averase Euronem 
Clinstian oí the sixteenth or seventeenth century to giv^us 
a Ijalanced account of men and things in Teathen or Lorish 
Iridui, even wlicn he had unusual means of learning about 
them, would bc to expect almost the impossible.”2i 

Ihcsc remarks cannot be taken to apply to the Jesuit 
wntersp- and the learned author mdeed treats of them separa- 
tely. It has already been shown that as a rule they were men 
endowcd with capabilities above the average, men who drew 
up tlicir repofts with a sense of responsibility. What as re- 
gards prejudmc? pf course they had their share of it but then 
who has not? It is good to remember that: ’ 

Ültjeçtivity does not require that the historian be actually free from 
prepossessions or prejudice.s-racial, political, religious, or of any other hind. 

JFhis would he to require a psydiological impossibility. Education 
cnvironmeiit, and oper circumstances resuít in certain fixed views, likes 
and dislikes, which in rnost people, if not in all, become a second nature. 
N(> one í.au be .said to be entirely íree from them. What objectivity does require 
is that tlie historian allow none of his prepossessions and prejudices, what- 
eyer tlicy b(í, to cloud liis judgment, to draw him beyond the evidence, to 
distoit Ins (.stiniate oi persons and things. Hirs is by no means an impracticable 
ideal...' . 

^ ít^may be .safely asserted that the missionaries had their 
prejudices, but that these did not always cloud their vision. 
In oíficial reports especially, and on matters which concerned 
tlicm little personally — such as some of the wars between 
rival j)rince,s - they can be trusted to give a balanced account 
of tliings. When prejudices come into play they are sometimes 
so obviotis as to stand self-condemned, without interfering 
seriously with the reader^s view of the general picture.^® In 
other case.s the judgments passed on persons and events are 
unsatisfactory, but the descriptions of these are quite objective. 

Another charge is that the Jesuits were uncritical about 
the Information thcy set down, “they wrote whatever carne in 
their way, without taking care to verify them [sic]..”®^ In 

21. .Sluirma, A Bihlio^^raphy Mughal índia, pp. 138-139. 

22. Gíimighan, oji, ciL, p. 47. 

23. PíiytiR in tlu; Inlro. to Akkr^ and the Jmits, p. xli. 

24. M, Roydioudury, The Din-i-ikhi, or The Religion of Akhar (Calcutta, 1941), Intro., 
p, xxxíi. Tlie niiíhor declares that the Jesuits are gullty of ao much incõnsistency that “itbe- 
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the case of the unofficial letters of the carly clays, there is some 
foundation for this indietment, as was pointecl oiit by 14. 
Valignano himself. But it must be borne in mind thal. butli 
iii these and in the official letters is to be found a vast amoiiiit 
of Information obtained by personal observation. Moreovei, 
the writers often took pains to obtain exact mformation, and 
by stating the source of many news-items enabled readers to 
judge their worth. Thus Fr. Pimenta wrote iii his Annual 
Letter of 1601, ‘The Rector gave Information about this, but 
vaguely as I do now. I have written to tliem tclling thern to 
send very distinct information ... 

' 

Lastly, the veracity of the missionary letter-writers mu,st 
be established. , It must be shown that either the wiinc.ss\s 
character is such as to exclude every suspicion of dcli])enitc 
misrepresentation on his part, or that such misrepresentation 
is riiled out in a particular case. Now no one tells a lic with- 
out a cause. Some contributing factons to untrutlifu}ne.s,s in 
the writing of history are the following: low principies of conduet 
and lack of character, the author’s personal interest and advan- 
tage, the vested interests and advantage of the group to whicli 
he belongs, desire to please the reading public.^^ 

On examination, the Jesuit testimony will be found to bc 
remarkably free from these unpleasant traits. The letter- 
writers were men of góod breeding who felt bound by tlicir 

comes palpable that the Fathers had first-hand knowledge in very fcw things.” {IbiJ., p, .xx.kvüí, 
cf. also pp, 173-174). It would have been interesting to leara hotv many inconsisicncics the 
writer had found in original Jesuit sources. The Information under the heacling ".Jesuit pSoiirces" 
on p. 312 of the book betrays the author ’5 poor aequaintance with thcni. ‘'The lirst .Jesuit 
Mission to Akbar” published by the Asiatic Society ofBengal (1914) Is not a translatiiiii, but 
the original version of Monserrate’s Gommentarius, in Latin. The Penslan farmans granled 
to the Jesuits by the Mughal Emperors were published not by Hosten but by Felix, in the 
Journal of ths Panjab Historical Society, 5 (1916) 1-53. Peruschi is not lhe earlie,st printed authority 
for the missions, as will be clear from a perusal of p. 12 of Maclagants work. Tlte very title of 
Maclagan’s work is wrongly cited, an “Jesuits and the Mogor.” Though Prol’. Roy£;lioudury’8 
premisses cannot go unchallenged, less opcn to objcction is his concluMion about the .Jesuit 
accountsi “without minimising their historical importance, we would suggcst lluU they should 
be taken very cautiously," (p. 174). 

25, Annual Letter of 1601, J.A.S.B., N,S. 23 (1927) 104. Cf, also, c.g., Ihc. Intl., 1,5115. 

26. Cf. Langlois and Seignobos, op. cit., pp, 164-172; Gotlschalk, o/;. cil„ pin 161-10,5: 
Garraghan, op. cit,, pp. 287-290. 
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rcligious character to tell the truth. In their private commu- 
iu(,.itii)n!, willi their superiors they had nothing to gain and 
wuytliing to lose by misleading them; their loyalty to the 
Oulet would make it imperaüve for thern to send as aceurate 

lepoils as jro.ssible to headquarters. 

^ kurthermore, the Jesuits were not sycophants. In their 
privatc Communications they criticized the local European 
0 hcialfi unspanngly, They could be even more outspoken 
about liidian rulers who were less likely to come to know of 
their rej3ort,s isent to the countries overseas. The correctness 
01 their siatements^ has been accepted by many; Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, for instance, writes, “I cannot, however 
msist giving you some more quotation,s from the aceounts of the 
lortuguese missíonaries. Their opinions are of far greater 
value than thosc of courtiers.”^^ 

Ihougii íulncss of detail is not always a valid test of vera- 
dty, nor a guarantee of the accuracy of a report, yet it is an 
interior criterion of documents that can be used by historians: 
the littlc iiLsignificant items of information in which the Jesuit 
Letter,s abound create a general. impression in their favour, 
even though they cannot conclusively establish their reliabi- ' 
lity. One may say that Frois’s comprehensive accoimt of the 
Collcge at Goa,^® and Corsi\s vivid picture of the journey to 
Asirgarh,'*^® just like Monserrate’s minute clescription of Akbar’s 
person and cliaracteiA'^ are siraply too detailed to have been 
iuveuted. 

All the .same, it has to be borne in mind that the letters 
written for general circulation have to be treated with more 
caiition tlian tiie others. In strict justice, not everything that 
could be told to a superior could be told to others; and even 
if it coulrl, prudence would often check the pen, This was 
e.spedally lhe ca,se when the missioiiaries were dealing with 
ofiicial doing.s in índia, or with local customs that were not quite 
edifying. The final picture they present, then, may at times 


27. Jawahíirlul Nchni, Glimpses of World History (London, 1939), p. 312, 

2(1. Lto (44,.. Trois, Pw. M, II, 466-468. 

29, Kxtract rt^produeed in tlm Annual Letter of 1600, J.A,S.B., N. S, 23 (1927) 72-73. 
'.30. ".Faiher A. Monserratels Account of Akbar,” Itid., 8 (1912) 190-202. 
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be incomplete-and this is to be regre ted ^ 7 * 

point of view-but EOt necessarily u r,f it 

especially if the reader keeps m mind the limilationí. tlie 

Jesuit Letters. 

And after these general considerations, a few paiticular 

points may be taken up in tbe process of evalualing tbe epistles 

from índia. 


» 



Chapter VIII 

THE VALUE OF THE LETTERS FROM INDIA: 
PARTICULAR ASPEGTS 


It was pointed out in the Introduction that modern scho- 
lars set great storc by contemporaneous documents, the social 
background of history, and the vivid portrayal of events. The 
first of these points has already received some attention; a few 
ob.servations will here be made about the other two. 

The letters from índia not only give detailed descriptions 
of the worlí of evangelization accomplished by the missionaries 
amid.st raany difficulties, but they also contain much interest- 
ing information about the milieu in which they laboured. 
These accounts put before us colourful sketches of local scenes 
and customs, of religious creeds and practices, and also of some 
notable events in history. They present the reader with a 
tablmu vivant of life in the East, making him familiar with com- 
mon sights and little everyday occurrences, which the profes- 
sional historian seldom concerns himself wjth, but which help 
us to re-create the past.^ Incidentally they shed light on the 
administrative Systems and officers of various Indian kingdoms 
and principalities. 

The authors, it is true, are mainly_ concerned with relL 
gion — their own and others’ •— but religion has always played 
an important part in the life of men and nations, especially in 
the East: 

1. Cf. Payne in the Introduction to Akhar and thejmils, pp. xlii-xliii. 
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If any shall happen to think there is still too much of t c 1 ^ ^ 

of the Missioners and df Religious Matters in ^ 

desii’’d to consider that somethirig raust be allowd íor Coniu.ctioii, -md 
above all that in most of those Parts, wliich cursorily read mer may m 
to be barely Religious, there is, when ríghtly Conwder d iniuii Inluim.itiou, 
as to the Manners, Giistoins and ídolatrous Worship oí the Mian N.hiotis, 


The Jesuit Letters also throw light on many historical 
characters. As is.generally recognized, for a knowledge ot the 
nature and temperament of Akbar and Jahangn, it is nccxís- 
sary to rely to a great extent on these accounts. lhe sainc 
may be said of many lesser personages of who,m incntion is 
made in the letters —such as the native rulcrs oí the sniith, 
the Portuguese officials and the English tradeis. Iheir dí-s- 
criptions of these are full of human intercstj and help us to 
realize the spirit of the times. 


* 


Among the most readable books of traveHhat havc been 
published in recent years are the works of G.R. Boxcr and 
F. A. Plattner;3 j^oth owe a great debt of graíitude to the Jesuit 
LetterSj which enabled them to add local colour to thcir ao 
countSj by providing them with interesting details. for the 
Jesuit Letters are full of details — sometimes even annoyingly 
so! A survey of the letters from índia published in the Journal 
of ths Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1927, aburidaiitly .shows how 
Jesuit superiors asked for details from their subjccts in índia, 
and how these were supplied by the latter and sent to Europc.'^ 
Again, the indices of the ofHcial edition of the, Jesuit Letters and 
other documents regarding índia (the Documenta Mica) reveal 
the vast variety of informative particulars to be fniind in those 
pages. Besides general Information, these writings at times 
provide data regarding the geographical location of places, and 
are also helpful in solving chronological puzzles. 

The question now arises: are the details in the Jesuit Letters 
accurately given? That the Jesuits have been wrong on some 
oceasions must be unhesitatingly admitted. An examination 
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will hovvever be imule of a few allcged errors, because these 
havc íormed the bases of very sweeping condemnations. 

li must be remarked once again that many criticisms are 
íoundcd on a very jíoor knowledge of the letters. An eminent 
writer íor e.xuin))le believes that the Annual Letters were 
sent by ílie Arclibi.shop írom Goa to the Pope in Rome or the 
PorUigii(AS(; _Gf)vernment in Lisbon.”-' Many others are ac- 
(juainted witli Jisuit sources only through the works of Smith 
and Payne, who reproduced secondary Jesuit authorities rather 
than tíic L(;tters tliemselves. These secondary Jesuit autho- 
ríties, ílie Jesuit histories, are less rcliable than the Letters as 
will l)e .shf)wn later. ’ 


To begiii with, cxception has been taken to the Jesuit 
aecoimt oí'Akhaids religious policy. Some writers have doubt- 
0(1 and bdiltled tlie Jesuit cvidencc, “which is tainted because 
of tluí íact that though thcy were always ready to see him 
[Akliaij baiiti/.ed, they ncvta' succecdcd in bringing him into 
their íbld.'’*’ As stated above, allowance has undoubtedly to 
b(! made for tlie rnissionaries’ prejudices and lack of under- 
slariding of tliings índian,^ but it‘will not do to reject their 
testimony wliolesalc. 

It is not only from the orthodox Badaoni — whose attesta- 

tions are suspect .but also from Akbar^s bosom friend Abu’1 

FazI, that wi* can obtain confirmation of the Jesuit -reports 
concerning the Emperorbs religious leanings. Of course, Abu’l 
Fazl may also liave had liis reasons for misrepresenting facts, 
but the .sarne can be .said of all the other witnesses that are 
broiight forward; yct it would be idle to suggest that all their 
evid(!nc(í should bc di.sraissed forthwith. Here is just the 
point, Tlií! task of determining the relative value of contra- 
dicíory information is not easy. Not only has the good faith 
of a witness to be chjtermined, but also his intelligence and 
op{)ortnnitíes for getting at tlie truth. 

If tlie trouble i.s taken to submit the Jesuit evidence to 
this .scarching analysis, it will be found that the Jesuit letter- 


2. The Traveis of Several Learned Missioners ofthe Society of Jesus, Prcfacc, p. A 3, rfivedc. 

3. Furthcr information about these will bc found in Qliapter Xtll. 

4. Cf., e.g., J.A.S.B., N. S. 23 (1927) 104, 121-122 , 148. 


fi, .Sliuniiii, Â Itililionrajihy of Mu^liá Mia, p 134. 

íi. S. R. The Mi^ioas Policy of ílti Mugld Emptrors, (Calcutta, 1940), p. 55, Cf. 
also RoyOimuliiry, ()/n rí(, pp. 178-I79. 

7, Cf, .Sliarinií, Ã Biblioprapity of Mutilai Mia, p. 136. 
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writers have a valuable contribution to make to our knowledge 
of Akbar.® It is quite possible, even probable, that minor 
contradictions wül be found among the different corres- 
pondents, but these have a value of their own, assunng us ttiat 
the testimonies are mutually independent, and not merely 
copied one from another. 

Another moot point is the accoiint of the fali of Asirgarh, 
where again it is not so much a missionary letter from índia, 
but a se^ndary source, du Jarric’s History, that is questioned. 
The Jesuit account is presumed by Vincent Smith to have been 
taken direct from Fr. Jerorae Xavier, and is accepted as rt 
stands.9 G. H. Payne, on the other hand, finds serious ditii- 
culties in the way of such an acceptance.^® Fie points out that 
du Jarric borrowed his version from Guerreiro, and doiibts 
whether the latter could have availed himself of any eye-wit- 
ness account of the siege. But from whom could Guerreiros 
Information come, .if not from the Jesuits who, as seems to be 
established by the Annual Letter of 1600, were at Akbar’s 
camp?^^ 

Historians fail to agree among themselves on sorne points 
that are important for the discovery of a solution. If it is true, 
as Payne, points out, that Abu’l Fazl does not hide Akbar’s 
attempts to win over the defenders of Asirgarh, yet the author 
of the Akbarnama is not completely frank on the point, mention- 
ing only the “soothing words” and not the “large quantities 
of gold and silver that were sent secretely to those who conducted 


8 . Many charges Icvelled against the Jesuit Letters are due to misinterprctations. Herc 
is an instance in point: “Father Xavier, whose letters gencrally suj^plicd the sources of Du 
Jarric, wrote in a letter of Dec. 4, 1615, that Akbar had erabraced Hinduism and dicd in that 
faith. This mistake on the part of one who was present in the third mission and who could sce 
tliinw for himself, betrays a lack of knowledge of contemporary events and as such should not 
be taken as reliable source of history.”—Roychoudury, op, ciL, p. 179, footnotc 11. 

What Fr. Xavier actually says in the letter cited is that Akbar “died neithcr as a Moor 
nor as a Christian, but in the Gentile sect which he had embraced.”—N. S. 2.S (1927) 
125. Now the Jesuit missionários generally used the word “gentio" (“gentile”) to indicate the 
followers of any religlon other than the Christian and Muhammadan oncs; thus Pr. Manuel 
Godinho speaks of the Parsis as “gentiles who adored the mn"~~Mü0o do Novo Cmiitlio que 
fez por Terra e Mar vindo da índia para Portugal, no Anno de 1663, o Padre Manuel Godinho da Com¬ 
panhia de Jesus (2nd ed., Lisbon, 1842), p. 32. It is clear from this that "gentile" and 
“Hindu” are not convertible terms. 

9. Sniith, op, cit,, pp. 283-284, 297-300. 

10. Payne, in the Notes to Akhar and lhe Jesuits, pp. 251-258. 

11. “Fr. N. Pimenta, S.J., on Mogor," J.A.S.B., N. S. 23 (1927) 73. 
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the defencc If Firishta does indeed mentioii a pestilence 
withm the fort yet little independent value can be atfached to 
ms attestation for his work is “avowedly a compilation On 
the other hand, coníjrmation for the Jesuit account has been 

contemporaneous source, the 7akr-al 
WaíiliJ^ ^ ^ 

The point at issue is a much involved one, to say the least. 
lhe íact is that after studying several accounts of the famoiis 
siege it is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. How- 
ever, on the evidence at hand, it will not do to dismiss the Guer- 
reiro-du Jarric narrative as a pure fabrication, much less to 
discredit ^ entirely the primary Jesuit sources owing to the 
shortcomings of a secondary one. 

In the next place, the Jesuit testimony about the Maratha 
mvasion of South índia has likewise been challenged. For 
instance, Sir Jadunath Sarkar declares, “The Jesuit annual 
letter for 1677 is mostly wrong and based on rumour.^i® Now 
the only English version of this letter, or rather of extracts from 
it, which we have seen, is in the paper “The Marathas in Sou¬ 
thern índia According to Jesuit Sources,” to which reference 
has already been made. On the whole, the details to be found 
there agree remarkably well with Sir Jadunath^s own narrative 
in his great work on Shivaji.i® It is possible that the learned 
author made his acquaintance with the Jesuit Letter through 
Bertrancrs La Mission du Maduré, which is cited in his Biblio- 
graphy. This work is undoubtedly useful, but a trap for the 
unwary, since its author has not reproduced the missionaries’ 
accounts as they stand, but has at times amalgamated several 
letters into one, thus misleading some historians especially in 
questions of chronology. 


12. Cf. Akharnama ofAhul Fazl, ed. H. Beveridge, III (Calcutta, 1907) 1168, and du Jarric, 
Akhar and the Jesuits, p. 108. 

13., Cf. Payne, in the Notes to riÂikr and Jíjtói, p. 253, and Sharma, A Bibliography 
of Mughal Mia, p. 38. 

14. H. Heras, “The Siege and Conquest of the Fort of Asirgarh by the Emperor Akbar," 
The Indian Antiquary, 53 (1924) 33-41. Information and opinions on the question will also be 
found in: Maclagan, op. cit,, p. 58; Ishwari Prasad, A Short Histoiy of Muslim Rale in Indk 
(Allahabad, 1939), p. 353; Roychoudury, op, cit,, Intro., pp. xxxii-xxxv; T. W. Haig, “The 
Faruqui Dynasty of Khandesh,” The Indian Antiquary, 47 (1918) 178-183. 

15. J. Sarkar, Shwaji and His Times (4th ed., Calcutta, 1948), p. 377. 

16. Ihid,, pp. 283-293. 
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Perhaps it may be pointed out here that the Jesuit corres- 
pondents did not merely rely on rumours. "If I were to depict 
in true colours what I have seen with my own eyes. 
writes Fr. Freyre,i’ and in a passage of Bertrand’s book we 
read “Such is the State of desolation in which the kingdoms 
of Jinji and Vellore find themselves. I do not go into detaiis, 
words fail me to express the horrors of which we are witnesses.’ 

It may be stated in passing that the Portuguese sources 
of Maratha history were for long neglected by scholars. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, for example, once declared tliat the Portu¬ 
guese of Goa at Shivaji’s time were an ignorant, weak and deca- 
dent people, that he had learnt that there was no manuscript 
account of Shivaji among the many Portuguese records preserv- 
ed in Lisbon and Goa, and that none had been printed m the 
numerous Portuguese magazines and series of State papersd® 

How different is the picture we get from Sr. P. Pissur- 
lencar, custodian of the archives of Portuguese índia. At the 
Kamshet conference he is reported to have declared that there 
were a surprisingly large number of historical documents in 
private liands, especially in religious houses. And further, that. 

The materiais in this language [Portuguese] are all absolutely comtem- 
poraneous, datecl and full of exact detaiis. They not merely throw light on 
the history of the Portuguese settlements in índia but also supply invaliiable 
information to an unimaginable extent on the events and personages of the 
Muslim monarchies of the Deccan (especially Bijapur ahd the Nizara Shahi) , 
the Vijaynagar erapire, the house of Shivaji, the Peshwas, the Kanarese 
dynasties of Bednur & c. and even Hyder Ali and Tipu_Sultan. They^are 
indispensable to the historian of the early career ofShahji (the father ofthe 
great Shivaji), the Angrias, and the Maratha navy.®° 

It is to Sir Jadunath’s credit that in his later works he has 
not failed to make use of Sr. Pissurlencar’s studies.^^ This 
only shows that one can always profit by the knowledge of 
others, and that there is still plenty of uscful material yet un- 

17. “Missionary Letters of Fr. Andrcw Freyre, S, J.,’’ Tht Harmt, 4 (1949) No. 3, p, 12. 

18. Bertrand, oí. cíL, 111, 272. ,, . oercn 

. 19. Jadunath Sarkar, “Sources of the Life of Shivaji,’ Moérn Rmw, {m) M 

' 20. Report of the Msüing of Workers iii Indian History at Kamshet [Poona Dtslnct) m-oth 

Oetoher, 1938 (Bombay, nd.), p. 11. > n ■ in/inoci 

21. Of. J. Sarkar, review of "Portugueses c Maratas: I Modem Review, 40 (1928) 
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known to the Indian historian. The Portuguese archives still 
oífer a fruitful field of study to all students of modern Indian 
History,22 and among their treasures are also Jesuit documents. 

* 

The above criticisms of some detaiis of the Jesuit evidence 
lead us to speak of the corroboration of the Jesuit Letters by 
other historical sources. This is a thorny subject since the 
independence and reliability of the corroborating testimony 
have to be established before any importance can be attached 
to the latter. *Hence it is in a way easier — though not more 
safe from a historical poínt of view — to write the history of 
periods about which there is little documentation, than of those 
which are dealt with in many sources not always in agreement 
among themselves. 

^ As will be shown later, the value of the Jesuit Letters is 
derived partly from the fact that other documents covering the 
same period are _few and far between; consequently in some 
instances the missionaries’ accounts cannot be checked by other 
reports. There is, however, parallel evidence for some of the 
events recorded by the Jesuits, and it is of this that we propose 
to speak. It would be unwise, of course, to conclude that be- 
cause a single incident reported by the letters from índia is 
confirmed by another author, all the Jesuit accounts are true. 
It would be equally indefensible to generalize and declare all 
the Jesuit reports to be untrustworíhy, because a particular one 
has been proved to be wrong. “Falsus in uno, falsus in omni- 
bus,” is a very unsafe principie for a historian. Several sources, 
however, are indicated, by which the Jesuit Letters can be 
checked up, and their value be better gauged. 

One of the authorities often brought forward in support 
of the Jesuit accounts of Akbaris religious policy is Badaoni. 
Many moderíi writers, however, rightly treat with caution his 
evidence, as being swayed by the orthodox prejudice against 
the Emperor’s religious innovations. But it has also to 'be 
borne in mind that the Muslim chronicler had no love to spare 


22. Surendranath, Sen, A Preliminan Report on the Historical Recorà at Goa, (Oalcutta, 
1925), p. 86. : , 
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for “those accursed men,” the members of the ' 

would consequently be a factor on the other ^ 

and Badaoni, when describmg the Jesuit ’ 

would not be inclined to colour áe picture too much i" “ 
ZoL M indicated earlier, Abu'1 Fad can aiso bç con u ed 
on the subject, and the Memom of Jahangir can also bc icfc . 
to.“ 

The'narratives of the English traveljers and envoys m 
índia, such as Hawkins and Roe, can hkewise be put lo 
ffood use. The constant opposition between the missionaries 
and the English makes their agreement on any 
valuable indeed.^® The Jesuits in Central and Western Indu 
•— Portuguese and Spaniards for the most part — disliked lhese 
newcomers as Protestants and Englishmen, while on the other 
hand “we must reckon with the sturdy Protestantism ot me 
Englishman, whicli rendered him quite incapable of recngniZ” 
ing any merit in a Jesuit.”^® 

Apart from Mughal índia, there are some other regions 
for which confirmative evidence is forthcoming. The graphic 
description of the perils of the voyage to índia, found in some 
of the Jesuit Letters, is corroborated by other European writers 
like Pyrard de Lavai The descriptions which the Fathers 
give of native customs and scenes can also be compared with 
other Gontemporary aceounts and excellent studies can be 
made of Jesuit sources as confronted with other Portuguese and 
Indian evidence.^® 

The most satisfying information, however, is always the 
one aíforded by our own eyes, Though the events and cus- 


23. Al-Badaonij trans. W. H. Mutniühhoh-ul-Tãwoxúh II (Galcuttaj 1884) 2G7-2G8j 
Maclagan, o/i. cit., pp, 29-30. , r ■ 

‘ 24. Cf. Payne in the Notes to Jahangir. and the Jesuits, pp. 88-115, passm. / 

25. For some instances cf. ibid., pp. 80 and 111,86 and 115. Âfew detailsofir. J. Xavier s 
letter of Dec. 4, 1615-~cf. JJ.S.B., N.S. 23 (1927) 124-find confirmation in the Embassy 
õj Sir Thomas Roe, I615-19, cd. W, Foster (London, 1926,) p. 74, and in lhe Letters lUeeked by 
the East índia Coinpany from Its Serimts in the East, ed. id,, 11 (London, 1897), p. 150. Rcfcrcnca 
to Jesuit sources are also provided by tlic same writer in Earh Traveis in índia 1583-1619 (London, 
1921), pp. 49, 55, 82-85, 89-90, 127, 281-282, 322, 331.’ 

26. W. Foster, Early Traveis in Mia, Prefacc, p. xi. Cf. also I. Fonseca, "Jahangir and 
the Jesuits," Joi/muLo/ í/w University ofBombay, I (1932) 204-208, 

'27. Cf„ c,g., Doe,/nd,, 11, 561-562, 568-572. 

28, A good example is: G. Schurhammer, "Iniquitriberim and Betepcrumal, Gliera 
and Pandya Kings in Southern índia, 1544," '/.F.ií.S',, 3 (1930) 1-40, 
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toms described by the Jesuit missionaries cannot, after the lapse 
of centuries, be thus attested to, their geographical and archae- 
ological descriptions at times can, Handicapped as they often 
were by their ignorance of the Indian culture, and not having 
at their disposal the scientific equipment of today, their obser- 
vations were not entirely free from error. Yet it is amazing how 
many of these have stood the test of criticism in the light of 
modern findings.*^® 

Sufficient progress in the study of the Jesuit Letters has 
been made in* the foregoing pages, to make possible the final 
assessment of their historical worth. To this task the follow- 
ing chapter is devoted. 


29, Gf. J. Mc Farland, “Jesuit Geographers of índia, 1600-1750," 
(1940) 496-515; and S. 'Uoú,Joseph Tieffentaíler, a Forgotten Geographerof índia 


New Reoiew, 12 
(Bombay, 1906)). 
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GhapterIX 

THE VALUE OF THE LETTERS FROM INDIA: 

FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In order to form a correct estimate of the Jesuit documcnts 
and their value, it is in the last resort necessary to weigh tlieir 
true deíiciencies. These deficiencies, and a counterbalaneing 
factor, will here be discussed, before the final estimate of the 
Jesuit Letters is made. 

The shorteomings of the missionary corrcspondence as 
a source of evidence were pointed out long ago and in no iin- 
certain manner, not by an outsider, but by one of the house- 
hold — Fr. Valignano, the Jesuit Visitor of the Indian mis- 
sionsd Other charges levelled again,st the Letters from índia 
have also been considered in the preceding chapters, While 
readily acknpwledging that adverse criticism in the matter has 
some foundation in fact, the danger of going in for hasty genera- 
lizations was likewise deprccated, An attempt will now be 
made to point out the real defecís of the missionary episties, 
from the historical point of view. The following remarks, 
however, apply chiefly to the unofficial letters. 

Speaking of travellers’ narratives in general, Prof. Rush- 
brook Williams is of the opinion that they are liable lo suffer 
from the following weaknesses: the traveller fails to understand 
much of what he sees; he has to rely far too mucli on gossip, 
and is at times the victim of deliberate deception; his account 


1, Supra, Ohapter II, 
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is at times written long after the sight-seeeing, in old age, when 
the memory has grown dim.^ 

^ Though not all the Jesuit Letters can be described as travel- 
lers’ narratives,^ since the missionary letter-writers often dwelt 
for many years in the same region, there is no doubt that they 
suffered at times from the shorteomings mentioned above. 
Thus it happened that the European missionaries, especially 
in the early days of the Society in índia, could not always fathom 
the workings oí the Indian mind. For instance, when they were 
entrusted witlf Jhe education of a Mughal prince, they failed to 
realize that this might be due not to Christian leanings on the 
part of his fiither—not entirely, at least—but as an Indian 
historian suggests, to the fact that “an Indian parent would 
have recourse to all sorts of charms in order to save the life of 
his^ ailing child without any intention of leaving his ancestral 
religion.”® 

Moreover, many Jesuits failed to appreciate the íiner points 
of Indian civilization, though it must be confessed that they 
had few chances of seeing its nobler aspects. Viewing Indian 
culture from a purely religious standpoint, they only saw in 
it an obstaclc to their missionary work.^ But there were also 
those, however, who carne to form a favourable idea of Indian 
morais, And it must be borne in mind that if.at times the gloomy 
side of the picture was emphasized, this was probably done 
with the best of intentions, in an eífort to elicit European sym- 
pathy and help for the Indian missions. 

This lack of comprehension was made worse at times by the 
ignorance of the local language, Both of these, of course, affected 
the writer’s evaluation and second-hand evidence, rather than 
the eye-witness descriptions of men and events, which form 
such an important feature of the Jesuit Letters. It must be 
stated in all fairness to the missionaries that they themselves 
were the first to realize the uncertainty of the knowledge acquired 
through interpreters, and the unreliability of the latter. The 

2. Williams, op, cit,, pp. 45-46. 

ShaxmR, Á BMo^raphy of MugkiMia, p, 1%. 

4. Instances may be found in the Commntary of Father Momerrate, pp. 12 and 147. Cf. 
also the Introduction to the same, p. xiv. 
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following passage from a letter of Fr. Henry Henriques, written 
in January, 1551, is worth quoting: 

Since till now the instruction in the mystcries of the Faith was ladtig 
given through interpreters, the people could not unclcrstaiul tliing.s wdl, 
because the interpreters could not explain siich ideas. And since to Ijc abie 
to do good araong thcse people it is necessary to luiderstand tlicir languuge, 
the four of us who are at present here [on the Fishcry Coast],_naineIy, hather 
Paul, Brother Balthasar, Brother Ambrose, who was receiyed intf) tlu; Society 
here in índia, and I, strive to learn to read and write in malavar ['ríutiil] 
which is indeed a laborious task. But the Lord God has given iis much 
assistance, especially in that a malavar grammar is ready, vrhicli the Brotliers 
study, With it one.learns within a short time to speak corrcctly, putting thing.s 
in their correct place, such as the conjugations and declensions, and all the 
tenses. 

Among us we have raade a rule never to speak but in malavar; and there 
is a penalty for the one who speaks Portuguese, except when we sp<;íik willi^ 
the Portuguese, and also when wé speak among oursclyes of the things of 
God, encouraging one another to serve Plim. The Christians are greaily eon- 
soled to sce us speaking their language, both becau.se of the .spiritual docitiue 
which we can give to their souls, which before could not bc donc wcll through 
interpreters, and because the interpreters, ours as well as those of the captain.s, 
reccived presents and committed other abuses; and now because thcy are 
understood and known to us they are more careful aimut what they do, 
We hope in God our Lord that we shall not only speak the language, but*. 
that after some days we shall order that writing among us is to be clone not 
in Portuguese but in malavar,^ 

Most of the Jesuit missionaries set to work to mas ter the 
vernaculars, and many were eminently successfiil A,s tliey 
became more at home in índia, some of their niin^er studied 
Indian books and Indian philosophy, not merely with the idea 
of refuting it, but with the desire of proliting by it.° The greatest 
of them, raen like de Nobili and Beschi, paved tlic way for the 
European orientalists of future generations, 

Another complaint of Fr. Valignano was that the mLs,sio« 
naries’ reports were at times “made from hearsay, without 
sufficient information.” He was referring to the imolTicia] letter,s, 
which on oceasion did indeed reveal an excessive creduliíy and 


5. Letter of Fr. Henriques to the Portuguese Jesuits, Doc. há., II, l.')!i4.')9. Cf. also iliiiL, 
p. 381. 

6 . Cf, Ferroli, “The study of Sanskrit, and of Indian culture in general,” in np, ciL, lí 

402-407. K » / ) 
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a lack of discrimination.'^ Little harm can be caused by these 
reports when the context makes clear the poor source and little 
reliability of the Information. It is when no source is indicated 
regarding news that has in fact been received from others, or 
when sentences have been torn from their context by editors, 
that the historian is liable to be deceived. Special caiition must’ 
therefore be exercised when dealing with secondary sources* 
which are not always hrithful to the original dociiments. ^ 

It has already been shown how the nature of the Jesuit 
correspondencç and the rules governing it, enforced a pruclent 
silence in the case of letters that might be made public. John 
Lockraan has some reasòn for saying that whereas, generally 
speaking, the Jesuits were best placed for furnishing the public 
with valuable aceounts of many distant countries, yet their 
profe,ssion and ceríain personal views were apt to exercise a 
restraining influence on their pens. “This may be the Reason,” 
hc adds, ‘'wliy they often deviate from Truth in their Relations; 
troiible the Public with many unentertaining Particulars, and 
omit other,s from which the World might have reaped the highest 
Advantage,”® Exception may be taken to the phrase “deviate 
from the Truth,” imless it be understood to mean, “do not tell 
the whole truth.” The missionary letter-writers were guilty of 
faults of omission rather than of commission, and the exclusion 
of incidents that did not help to edification “does not invalidate 
the value of this magnificent contribution” of the Jesuit Letters 
to hi.story.*’ 

A minor defect in the Letters, but none the less irritating, 
is the repeated suppression of geographical names, and the 
mutilation of these as also of personal names. The epistles of 
Francis Xavier are exceptionally distressing in this respect. 
Either he could not spell some of the tongue-twisters of the 
South Indian languages, or lie felt that his brethren in Europe 
would make little out of the names, however they were spelled. 
Hi,s references to the areas of his labours are often indistinct. 
So the home of the Macuas becomes “a kingdora where I move 


7. Cf,, R.g., Letter of Fr. Morais to the Jesuits at Coimbra, Doc. Ind., I, 466. 
B. Lockman, o/i. fíL, I, Preface, p. ix. 

9. Silva Rego, o/j. íií., IV, Intro,, p. xi. ,, 
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about,” and Macassar in Gelebes is |;a ycry distant land, 
perhaps five himdred leagues from hereZ -tliis is byautdully 
vague, and dkoncertíng! Few too will M to sympalhizc witli 
the diíTiculties of historians trying to identify th(; mystenous 
“Iníquitriberim 

The problem of finding out who is who and wliidi is wliich 
is not always easy. It is further complicatcd by the Portuguese, 
Latin, or French version in which Indían propor namcs oftcn 
reached the reader, in which guise thcy wcic ofttii íiltogctlier 
unrecognizable. It may be noted in passing that ^ome apparent 
historical errors in the Letters are due to tiic pn^vident custom 
of using personal names as generic ones. Thus o bqucbar 
did not stand for Akbar alone, but for^thc reigmng Mughal 
Emperor, whoever he inight be at the tirnc in C|uc.stion, con- 
sequently there would be references to “o Equcbar as lhe 
ruling monarch, long after Akbar’s deathd^' 

There is in addition a sprinkling of othcr faidts of less 
importance, and for which it is scarcciy feir to ('riíicize the 
Jesuit writers. Small slips in dates, for instancc, can casily be 
forgiven them when we consider the conditions under which 
they were often working, and the diffcrent systcrns of reckoning 
the months and years in various parts of índia. The same may 
be said of the political divisons mentioncd in the letters from 
índia, They were not always clear, sincc it was ofltai diííicult 
to clistinguish between a petty raja and a great landowncr, an 
independent sovereign and a nominal ruler; and thiis the tcnns 
"realm” and “region” in the Jesuit Letters do not always have 
the connotation we would give tliem nowadays.^''^ 

* 

An extrinsic factor that lends added weight Jo the Jesuit 
testimony is the paucity of other records, at least in the cusc^of 
some portions of Indian History. Take Muhammadan índia, 
for example. No doubt a good number of chronicles are iivuila- 
ble dealing with this era, since the Miihammadans showed a 
liking for the writing of professed histories, In his very iiscful 

10, cTÊp. Xm., I, 181-188. 

11, Cf. Notes on the Ictter of Fr. PiiMiia. JJ.S.fí,, N..S. 23 (1927) 72-7:!. 

12, Cf. Doe./«í7., I, 463; Lockinan, 0 ^, cií,, Ij 4. 
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Work, _ d Mío^mfày of Mu^kl Mia, Prof. Sharma gives an 
impo.smg list of Indian sources: official records, ofíicial histories, 
non-oliicial histories, provincial histories, biographies and 
memoins, gazetteers, private letter books, administrative manuais 
and hterary works. ’ 

^ Howcver, as Prof. Sharma himself notes, the official his- 
torians had to dance to the imperial time, and since the best 
wnlens^ were sure to be cmployed by the Government, there 
were hardly any non-official histories worthyofthe name.i^ 
lhe Jesuit acepunts serve as a useful corrective to the eulogistic 
descripti()n.s of the activities of contemporary monarchs, given 
by the court clironiclers, and as a supplement to the non-official 
records.^'^ 

In thi,s connection, it is not only the integrity of the witness, 
but alsn the kind of evidcnce that he brings forward, that has 
to be taken into aceount. The contemporary Muhammadan 

historians. -and litlie are they to be blamed—generally omitted 

inentiem of many matters of supreme interest to the modern 
reader.s, .sucli as descriptions of the social institutions which 
were for them the most familiar things on earth. They con- 
ccritrated^on a mere narrative of events, with reference to 
chrmiologícal sequence, as foiind in some of thtAnmls of the 
nations of the West.’® The Jesuit writers, as already indicated, 
throw light on these social institutions. 

A similar .story might be told of the Maratha period, though 
here Portuguese State records are even more valuable than the 
missionary correspondence. “Since the learned historian Raj- 
wade mercilc.ssly exposed the serious defects of the Marathi 
Bakhars,” says Bal Krishna, “there has been aroused a keen 

13 Sharma, A Biblioffaphy of Mughal Mia, pp. 30-31, 35, 

14. Cf. Srniih, op. cH., p, 260j C. Collin Davies in a review of The fesuiis md the Great 
il/ííM 3',, 7 (193.3-3,5) 229-231. 

15, it is that these works [of the historians of Muhammadan índia] may be said 
lo lhe (iefident in .sorne of the most esscntial requisite.s of History,—for ‘its great object,’says 
Dr. Arnolíl, 'is tliat wliich most ncarly touches the inner lifc of civilized man, namely, the 
vkiKsiludes of instilutiom, .social, political, and rdigious. This is Ú\e tekiétaton télos of his- 
lorical rnqüiry.' (iMm on Mod, Idist. p. 123.) In Indian Histories tkre is little which enables 
us 1» pmietrate bclow the glittcrlng surface, and observe the practical operation of a despotic 
governiiient and rigortnis and sanguinary laws, or the eífect upon the great body of the nation 
of Ihcse injiirínits infkienccs and agencies.'—H.M. Elliot, Bibliographical Mex io the Hislonans. 
f Múammim Inik, I (Galciilta, 1849), Preface, p, xv. 
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spirit ofquest fòr original documents.”^'’ These documciits au; 
in various languages—Persian, Portuguese, rrcínch, 
and English. Among them may be numbered the Jesuit L(Ulcr.s 
from South índia, already mentioned in the previous chaplcr. 
It is not contended here that a general history oí the JVlaratiia 
periodj even a sketchy one,.can be compiled from jesuit souraís 
alone; but they are useful in fixíng dates, and invaliuible íor 
corroborating the testimony of other writers, and for ídling up 
gaps in their accounts. This is also true, to agreater^or lesscr 
extent, of the Jesuit Letters from other regions of índia. 

Here the qiiestion naturally present itself: what about 
the other Europeans who carne to índia at the sam^e time as the 
members of the Society? They were, of coursc, in a position 
. to increase our knowledge of contemporary conditions in^ this 
country. Unfortimately, however, the correspondence ^ol the 
other religious orders in índia was not as well organizecl as 
that of the Jesuits; while among the lay peoplc many were 
adventurers who had little taste for literature, and did not carc 
to write down their experiences-—some of them probably could 
not have done so even had they wished! Unlike such men, 
the Jesuit missionaries were persons of talent and culturc, they 
were not just casual travellers, moreover, but men who spcnt 
long periods of time, and often the remainder of their livcs, in 
the regions to which they had been posted. 

A final evaluation of the Jesuit Letters may now be uttemp- 
ted. The value of a document, Prof. Gottschalk declarc.s, do 
pends on several factors: its closeness in time to the cv(mt it 
records, the seriousness ofthe author’s purpose, the confidential 
nature of the document, the expertness of the aiithor in the 
matter in question.^^ It is to be seen how the Letters from índia 
fare in the light of these considerations. The following rcmiU'k.s 
indicate the general characteristies of the Jesuit corres[)oii(l(‘nc(í, 
and do not constitute a final assessment of each individual 
letter taken separately. 


16. Bal Krishna, Shivaji the Great. (Bombay, 1932), I, 17, Therí; is filso thí: Icstimmiy (tf 
Dr. S. N. Sen, “It has bcen amply deoionstrated that the studenls oFMaralha History caiíiwt 
be indifFerent to the original Portuguese sources,,.’’Sen, k. cif. 

17. Gottschalk, oj!). cií,, pp. 90-91. 
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^ The oíRdal letters as a whole mmt be rated very highlv 
mdeed from the pomt of view of reliability: they were written 
regularly, with care and consideration, on subjects connected 
with the writers work, and often under his direct observation. 
lhe coníidential reports to the superiors of the Order—which 
in recent years are being published together with the other 
Jesuit documents-^are the most dependable, since a high degree 
of accuracy and sincerity is to be expected of them. 

The unoíl^cial letters have to be read with greater caution 
as regards their accuracy, especially when they record happen- 
ing.s not witnessed by the writer, but even they can be of help 
in the study oí Indian social customs and civic institutions. 
To them may be applied with a good deal of truth Payne’s remark 
about du Jarric’s History; they are “guide[s] to the spirit rather 
than to the events of the time, to the characters of men rather 
than to their actions.” 

Since in their letters the Jesuits did not profess to write 
history, it is but natural that refercnces to political events should 
not be as numerous and coherent as the historian would wish. 
Pleasant exceptions to this rule are some of the letters from the 
Mughal and the Madura Missions. For the rest, the Jesuit 
Letters are but auxiliary sources when there is question of writ- 
ing a general history; they provide supplementary and corrobo- 
rative evidence. As Rochemonteix says of the Ganadian Rdations, 
“G'est de 1'histoire, mais Fhistoire incomplète.” 

The complaint should not too easily be, made that the 
letter-writers narrated trivial incidents. That is to a large extent 
a matter of pcrsonal opinion, It must be borne in mind that 
all facts fit somcwhere in the great scheme of things, and an 
apparcntly trivial fact may turn out to be of great cbnsequence 
in the hands of a scholar, That is why modern historical scholar- 
ship rightly deprecates the selective editing of historical docu- 
ments, insisting that the latter should be presented to the historian 
in their integral form.^® 


18. “Editing Modera Historical Documenfs,” Indian Aràim, 1 (1947) 136-137, 
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After this careful survey of the Jesuit Letters from Iiiclia, 
the historian will surely agree with the v^^icts of two en^ 
scholars neither of whom can be accused of partialily lor tli 
Tesuits/Sir E. Denison Ross observes: “The contributions o 
their [the íesuitl missionaries to the historical and geograpliieal 
literature of the world constitute an inestimable trcapirediousc 
of knowledge, and have placed under a lasting obhgation all 
students of the East.”^® 


And Sir William Foster, in a letter to Fr. E Hostcii of 
May 1, 1912, “said that the work of publishing the lettens ol: 
the Tesuit missionaries in Mogor, Tibet, Bengal and Burrna, 
while it would prove a heavy task, would be one of great mtere.st 
and importance, and the result could not fail to be of great 

interest to the historian.”20 


It is natural that after a criticai evaluation has been made 
of the Jesuit Letters, some information should be givcn about 
the influence they have exercised within and without the Society, 
and about their present whereabouts. These points will be dealt 
with in the subsequent pages. 


19, E. Denison Ross/ "The Portuguesc in Indiaj” Cambridge Hisloty of Mm, V (cd, H. 
H. Dodwell, Cambridge, T929) 3. 

20. H. Hosten, "The Jesuit Post from Mogor,” The Emiiner, 70 (1919) 318. 


Chapter X 

THE EFFEGTS OF THE LETTERS FROM INDIA 


The Jesuit Letters from the missionfield were sent to Europe 
not only for the information of higher superiors, but also for 
the enlightenment and edification of the members of the Order 
and of its friends. From what has been said hitherto it is clear 
that both these aims were attained to a most gratifying extent. 
After recalling to mind the details given in the fourth chapter, 
a further step has to be taken in the present study, It consists 
in a closer examination of the effects of the Indian Letters on 
the reading public in the West, and on students of history. 

In the materialistic ego-centric world of today it may 
be a trifle difficult to realize the ardour and enthusiasm with 
which those pages, often penned hastily in some rude oriental 
hut, were read by 16th-century Europe. In royal courts, famous 
universities, and middle-class homes, the good news from the 
East was welcomed with joy by scholars and by people of or- 
dinary education, by the clergy and the laity. The events narra- 
ted therein provided thrills for the most blasé, and the news 
.struck a consonant note in the liearts of those stirred by the 
apostolic spirit of the Counter-Reformation. 

The earliest letters carne from Francis Xavier, and the 
■first to read them were naturally the communities of the various 
Jesuit houses, and their friends. Cardinais and priests vied with 
each other in their admiration for the great missionary, and 
■^we his epistles the widest publicity. It mustbe reraembered 
that XavieFs was the first account of Jesuit missionary activities 
received in Rorae, and the unique character of the narrative, 
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the distance of the countries in question, the grcat rcsiilts achic- 
ved, aroused feelings of grateful astonishment all nvcr 

At íirst in íts original version and then in translatioiis, Aavter s 
letter of January 12th, 1544, travelled the lengtli and brfôidth 
of Ghristendom, kindling apostolic zeal evcrywherc. bonic 
generous souls, not content with admiration, sirove to lollow 
in Xavieds footsteps by entering the Society of Jesus. Among 
these was Jerorhe Nadai, perhaps the greatest oí jesuit 
educationists.^ 

To Gatholic Europe Francis was an inspiAition, aiid jds 
achievements in this field were almost matched by those oí bis 
successors. The letters of Berze, Lancillotus, Heiiii(|ucs, and 
their colleagues kept burning in the West the liame of interest 
in all things Indian,^ Many were attracted to the Society and 
to the missions by the stirring accounts of the daiigers, labours 
and spiritual consolations to be found there. Like the 
Relations íxom Gariada, they won support for the Grderinmen 
and monty.OíthesQ Relations it has been said that if their authors 
had aimed only at financial aid, their endless, almost monoto- 
nous, repetitions of tales of hardship, suffering and death would 
still arouse our interest. “But the fact is that recruits camc and 
volünteers desired to come precisely because Jhe field was 
naturaíly so uninviting, so repellent.”'^ A similar statement 
might, be made about the letters from índia, 

Within the Society itself the eífects of the Indian Lettens 
were profound if not spectacular: the fervour of the brethren 


1. A. Astrain, trans. R. Hull, A Sliort Lifi of SL IgnalÍM (London, 192B), p. 92. 

2. Nadai wrote: "There was sent to me from that city [Rome] by a friend a copy of one 
of the earliest letters of Master Francis Xavier, in which tliat emínent Fathcr rclatcd the ahun* 
dant aiid wonderful fruit of souls given by the Lord, and in_which he gave tlianks that he had 
seen thecònfirmation of the Society of Jesus by the Apostolic Secj at whlch word», I woke »p 
as it were from a long sleep, and reraerabering Ignatius, and the things which had takcn phice 
between.Father Ignatius and me, Jf wás stirred to the dcpths ofmy soul, and striking tl» tahk 
with my; hand I excláimed: ‘NoW this is something’."— P> fíkmymi Nadai, 

p. 11.;^ , ■ , _ . 

3. Echoes of the Jesuit interest in índia roll down the centuries. The renowned poct 
Fr. Gerard Manley Hopkins, S. J., wrote to a friend in índia, in 1872!"! haye a yearning to* 
wards Hindoos, Write about Brahmins, write about Rajpoots, write about Vaisyas, write about 
Sudras. Be detailed about Benares, be minute about Allahabad. Dwfill on Visbmi, enlarge on 
Juggernaut. Develop caste, describe Shuggec, Be long, be lengthy, be volumlnous, he tetlimia. . 
—Quoted by J. Brodríck, “The Enigma of Salvation,’* The Month, N. S. 2 (1949) 359. 

4. Raymond Corrigan, “The Missions of New France: a Study in Motivalion," 

18 (1936) 240. ' 
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increased, and many thousands applied to be sent to the eastern 
missionfield. Witness to this are the 15,000 letters in which 
they made_ their request (the Litterae Indipetae), accumuiated 
over a period of very many years, and still preserved in the 
Roman archives of the Society of Jesus. Not only in Eiirope 
but even among the missionaries of the New World, the efíect 
of the ÍMterae Indicae made itself felt.^ 

It is not here intended to create the impression that there 
were no discordant notes in the chorus of praise for the mis- 
sionary accounjs from the East. Polanco, as already recorded, 
relates the case of an incensed reader who wrote a refutation 
of their errors, though he refrained from publishing his animad- 
versions. The omission of relevant circumstances, the revelation 
of some not very creditable actions, and the distortions introduced 
into the original text by European publishers, were a sore triai 
to many. The “editing” in Europe by private publishers was 
done without malice, yet in the interests of truth an official 
version of the Society’s activities in índia ^ was required, free 
from the errors and inaccuracies which marred the existing 
editions of the Jesuit Letters. It was to meet this need, and to 
satisfy the demand for reliable news from the Orient, that Fr. 
A. Valignano embarked on the writing of a History of the Society 
of Jesus in the East. 

It was not the Catholic world alone that took an interest 
in the Jesuit Letters: since truth and courage are the common 
heritage of mankind, all men could seek information and inspi- 
ration in the missionaries’ reports. Lockman, who is by no means 


5. Fr. Serafim Leite writcs: "The py with which the Jesuits of Brazil received the mail, 
whelher from the home lanei or from their companions who watered the eastern world with 
the sweat of their apostolic lahours, cannot bc described. To apprcciatc it, there suffices what 
Blasques relates, at the arrival of the letters. The greater part of the Fathers and Brothers was 
in the village of líspiritu Santo, Bahia, celebrating the feast of the Patron, in 1564, and ‘it raiust 
havR becn two hours past midnight when hc who brought them entered the housc; the brethren 
could not contain their contentment and joy, sceing the great things that the Lord deigned to 
Work in hi,s creaturc.s by means of the members of the Society, in so many and so dlverse parts 
of the world, From that time till morning, there was none who could sleep, because the Father 
Provincial began at once to read the letters.’ 

"Tlic news which thus causcd vigils of enthusiasm was ‘great news from Japan; of this and 
of the remaining, whicli you know can bring us consolation, especially since wc do not 
cxpcct from the Fathers and Brothers other consolations, for these cxcel all otbers, pleasc 
makB iis sharers.' It was Gra.who spoke, And he asked for the letters from índia.” —HisÈáría 
éa Companhia dt Jesus m Brasil (Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, 1938-50) 11, 540-541. 
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uncritical of the Jesuits, remarks that some readers arc attrac- 
ted by the solitary peregrinations of the missionaríes, even though 
little advantage could accrue therefrom to the arts, to geography, 
or philosophy; while others find pleaure in the manner of writ- 
ing of the Fathers.® And another English editor remarks: 

As there is great Variety of Subjects and those who liancllc tíioin are all 
Men pf Learning and known Abilities, there is no Q,iiestion to l)e inade biit 
that every Man may íind something agreeable to Iiís Taste, nnless pcrhaps 
there be some Palates so deprav’d as cannot find Satisfaction in anything 
but what is Trivial and Romantick. 

There is something, indeed, in the Letters to please every 
taste. But what is passing strange, even the businessmau wa.s 
stirred by them and dreamt of the new markets and of the pro- 
spects of trade which they opened before his eyes! Such seems 
to have been.the eífect of a letter of Fr, Thomas Stcphcns, 
S. J., who is commonly repiited to have been the first English- 
man to set foot in índia. Writing from this country to hi.s father 
in England, on October 24th, 1583, Fr. Stephens gave a de-scrip- 
tion of his joiirney to Goa, and of the fruits and other produets 
of that region. His missive helped to awake the interest of the 
London merchants in-the Indian trade; perhaps the carly 
beginnings of “John Gompany” may be traced to a Jesuit 
Letter.® 

So much for the effects of the Indian Letters nn the mem- 
bers of the Society and on the general reading public, Today, 
in a world that is becoming increasingly small and well-known, 
it is diíEcult to imagine the sensation caused centuries ago 
by the Jesuit Letters from the East. 

In view of the raany testimonies cited in past pages, and 
of the great regard in which the Jesuit Letters from other coun- 
tries are held by historians, it might have been expected that 
the value of the Jesuit Letters from índia for the writing of history 
should have been clearly realized. Had such been the case, the 


6 . Lockmanj 0 /», rií., I, Preface, pp. vii-viii. 

7. The Traveis of Several Leamed Mkiiomrs of the Sociel)i of Jesus, Preface, p. A 3, 

8 . ^ Cf. J. Courtenay Locke ed., The First Englishmen k índia (London, 1930), pp. 7,19-31 j 

Stephens, S. J., the First Enfflishman in índia, B.S.ols., í 1923- 
Plattner, o/i. cíí., p, 66. 
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preseiit Work woiild have been to a certain extent superfluous. 
Hence it behoves us to consider the impact of these missionary 
clocLiments on the writers of history. 

It is but natural that the ones to set greater store by the 
Jesuit Letters, and to study them most closely, should be the 
Jesuits themselves. Soon after their first appearance, the letters 
were used--iiot very critically—in the preparation of the Jesuit 
histories, with which the following chapter concerns itself. In 
recent years there have been published monumental works 
on the history of the Provinces and As.sistancies (groups of Pro- 
vinces) of the Order; these are largely based on the Jesuit Letters 
and other documents to be found in the archives of the Society 
and clsewhere. Of these histories the best known are those of 
Astrain on Spain, Rodrigües on Portugal, Leite on Brazil, Duhr 
on Germany, and Tacchi-Venturi on Italy, and they are of 
irnportance for the secular no less than for the eccle,siastical 
historian, since in Renaissance Europe religion and polities were 
inextricably mixed up. The same may be said ofvarious modern 
biographical and missiological monographs published bymerabers 
of the Order, and meeting with great success; the latest best- 
seller is James Brodrick’s Saint Francis Xavier (London, 1952). 

But what about non-Jesuit historians? It isrelatedthat as 
early as 1556 the Imperial Ghronicler, D, Juan Paez, asked 
for all the missionary letters available becaiise he desired very 
much to embody them in the history of his times, which he was 
preparing.® However, speaking in general, it may be said that 
historians have made little use of the Indian Letters; this is not 
so much because after mature consideration they have decided 
them to be of little use—testimonies of eminent scholars of all 
nations prove the contrary —but because they have often been 
imaware of their existence and publication. 

In Europe itself, at the beginning of the present century, 
an English author boldly made the following charge: 

The problem of the history of the Jesuits differs so much from the pro- 
hlems oITered by other history. While in the last sixty years, State, by State, 
library by library, Corporation by Corporation, the Vatican itself, have opened 
their Stores to the world, the Jesuits keep the treasures of their archives sealed.; 

9, Letter of Fr. Ribadeneira from Brussels, Junc 21st, 1556, cf. Grancro, op, àu, p. 91, 
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While able men of varioiis nations and religions have^vied with «ne with 
another in shedding liglit on the history of their belongingS) tlic Jesuits sel- 
dom take tlie field, except to see that the memory of their foreruniiers receivcs 
no harm. While in every other deparíment, the student is ract on all haiuls 
by the assistance of those whpm it most deeply concerns, herc, should lie not 
possess certain qualifications, he is likely to find nothing but opposition. “(-'íitcli 
your man,” implies a search in the dark for something, the whcrcahonts or 
nature of which is unknown. Information is withheíd; evidence must Ix; 
dragged from unwilling witnesses; qualities that are stndioiisly concealed 
must be scrutmized. The land traversed is unmarked Ity many paths; and 
the goal can only be reached by careful and inqniring fcet. 

Apparently this historian had never read Wiat tlie impar- 
tial Athenaeum had to say aboiit Foley’s Records of tfu En^lish 
Prowí; 'The Jesuits seem determined to have no secrcts from 
English inquirers. They appear only anxioiis to let us know all 
they themselves know about their past doings.”^^ What is stran- 
ger still, the diatribe appeared a decade after the Monummta 
Histórica Societatis Jesu h.di.á started giving to the world a substan- 
tial monthly instalment amounting in the year to some Iwo 
thousand pages containing original documents of every kincl 
relating to the internai history of the Order! 

But it must not be forgotten, in the last instance, that the 
Jesuit archives are of their very nature private, and that while 
the Order requires from its members absolute frankness and 
sincerity with their superiors even in the most intimatc afíkirs 
of conscience, the latter are naturally bound to secrecy, aceord- 
ing to the nature of each case. Hence it is obvious that some 
of the personal Gommunications preserved in the Jesuit archives 
cannot, in justice, be made public. 

The Jesuit documents have been utilized to some extent 
by German historians, always in the vanguard of rcsearch and 
scholarship. Among^others, E. Gothein and G. Locschc-non- 
Gatholics both —discovered in them valuable material. The 
great Ludwig von Pastor thought it worth his while to study 
the Jesuit Letters, and had recourse to them in the preparation 
of his magnum opus, the History of the Popes}^ 

tory ’ 

II. Quoted in “The New History," The Month, 104 (1904) 90. 

authoritative Monumenla Bstorka Socielslk JesuT-^ 

Hutory of the Pope;, XII, 1, , . 
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xne popuiarity oí the Lettres Êdifantes in France has 
already been noted. This publication, says the Journal às 
Samnls vvas ‘awaited with impatience’7» and André Rétif 
adds that, they are an mtegral piece of the psychological and 
moral mmp ex of the 18th century, they made a place for them- 
sclves m history, and left tlieir mark on it.” » They influenced 
raowncd men of letters like Fontenelle, Voltaire, Turgot and 
Chatcaubnand; and a glance through the modern French 
Works on the history of the missions, the natural Sciences and 
the discovcry of the ancient civiKzations of the East, suffices 
to Show t iat the mfluence of the Jesuit Letters has not come 
to an end, even though they are no longer so well known bv 
the general reading public. 


English writeis of the early 18th Century did not fail to 
borrow information from the Lettres Éáfiantes, and this was also 
donCj as Lockman States, by ' our Royal Society, who introduced 
.some Discoveries of these Fathers into their Transactions.”i^ 
Laíer on the Jesuit Letters fell into oblivion, and were over- 
lookod by nearly all historians writing in English, until the 
present century. 


And here the question arises: what has been the attitude 
of re.scarch workers in Indian history towards the Jesuit Letters? 
This must be clear to a great extent, from a perusal of the 
previoiis chapters. Since the Jesuit documents are mostly 
preserved in Europe, and have generally been published there, 
it is natural that European writers, of Indian history should 
have been the first to pay attention to them. As early as 1888, 
the yeteran scholar H. Beveridge drew attention to the potential 
Jesuit contribution to Indian historiography, and in October, 
1910, he published in the London Indian Magazine and Review 
an articlc on Fr. Anthony Botelho’s report which is to be found 
amorig the Marsden Manuscripts in the British Museum.^® 

It was Icft to Vincent Smith, however, to Show the great 
utility and value of the Jesuit sources in supplementing the 


13. Tunfi 1750, p. 1201. Ouoted bv Rétif, “Brève Histoire," Pf.ZM., 1 (1951) 47. 

14. Uni 

15. Lfjckman, op, ciL, I, Proface, pp. xix-xx. 

16. Earlicr EnglLih aceounts of the Jesuit missions to Alcbar are mentioned in E. D. 

Maclagan, "Jesuit Mi.ssions to the Emperor Akbar,” 65 (1896) 39. 
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data, given by lüdian chroniclers. Tliis he did in hib ÁkhüTi 
th Great Mogul, published in 1917, wherein he States: 

Faüure to read the Jesuits has resultecl in the currency of mucli false 
history. The Fathers were highly educated men, trained for accurate obser- 
vatíon and scholarly writing. They made excellent use of tlicn ojjpoituniücs 
at the imperial court, and any book which professes to tieat of Akbay while 
ignoring the indispensable Jesuit testimony raust necessarily, be misleading. 

It is clear from Smith’s work, however, that he was much 
more familiar with secondary Jesuit sources, such as dii Jarric’s 
History, than with the original Jesuit Letters, though it must 
be admitted that in Monserrate’s Commenlarius he had at hand 
a íirst-rate primary source. But the pcrfunctory nature of 
Smith’s investigations and his unjustifiably strong allegations 
against the Mughal historians,^^ alienated the sympathies^ of 
many and brought about a reaction, so that some Indian 
scholars came to"look upon the Jesuit Letters with djslikc and 
distrust. The well known books of C. H, Payne and Sir Edward 
Maclagan present a more criticai and balanced eslimatc of 
Jesuit historical sources, and have deservedly come to be held 
in high regard by modern historians. It must be notcd, how¬ 
ever, that few are aware of the fact that the extant Jesuit Letters 
contain historical information regarcling other areas besides 
the Mughal Empire. 

Indian scholars, in general, have pai d scant attentíon to 
the Jesuit Letters, though some have made use of the histories 
based on them. The neglect of the letters is doubtlessly due 
in part to linguistic difficulties which stand in the way of a clirect 
acquaintance with the Portuguese, Spanish and Latin origi¬ 
nais. Nor were the Jesuit documents easily available in Eng- 
lish translations. To these unfavourable factors there scems 
to have been added in a number of cases a bias against foreign 
sources that has blinded some to the fact that the historian must 
not fear to aceept the truth about the past, from whomsoever 
it may come tò him. It is only in recent years that the publi- 
city given to Jesuit accoimts by European writers of Indian 


17. Smith) op. cit, p, 7. , 

18. Payne, in du Jarric, Akhar and the Jeiii/Íí, pp, xxxv, 251-258. 
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history, and the study and pubHcation of the letters in leamed 
reviews, have made them better known m historical circlés. 

. líibours of Hosten and Maclagan have not been in 
vam, Today no Instormn of índia worthy of the name can 
Ignore 4e existence of Jesmt documents bearing especially 
on Ae history of the northern, western and Southern portions 
oi the country, between, the years 1542 and 1773 Of course 
after he has made an impartiarstudy of the Jesuit Letters’, 
he may still pronounce against them, and may do so quite 
sincerely. ’ ^ 

It is often the case with original sources that they are less 
consulted than the more systematic historical works based on 
them. In the previous pages the historical importance of the 
Jesuit Letters has been established, and there is every reason to 
beheve that the modern trends in historical inquiry mention- 
ed in the Introduction — the insistence on original contempo- 
rary dopmentation, the eraphasis on social history, and the 
need oí vividness in historical narrative — will gradually turn 
the attention of Indian scholars in an increasing degree to the 
Jesuit Letters from índia. It is natural, therefore, that details 
should be given about their present whereabouts, but before 
this is done, some information regarding the Jesuit histories, 
to which reference has just been made, is called for. 


















Chapter XI 


THE JESUIT HISTORIES, PRODUCTS OF THE 
JESUIT'LETTERS 

No treatment of the missionary correspondence from índia 
would be complete without a brief survey of the Jcsuit histories. 
Two reasons chiefly urge us to undertake such a study. In 
the first place, these histories were to a great extent based on 
the Jesuit Letters themselves, and at times even reproduced 
them textually. Secondly, they are better known and more 
accessible to the world at large than the original epistles, and 
hence have been the bases of many judgments, favourable and 
otherwise, passed on the historical value of the latter. 

As secondary sources, the histories possess both the merits 
and the shortcomings characteristic of this type of historical 
material. By supplying additional matter of diflferent pro- 
yenancej_ they place in better perspective a particular item of 
information from a primary source. At the same time they 
suggest further lines of investigation to the research worker. 
Moreover — and this is very important — the secondary aiitho- 
rities often preserve for posterity data from first-hand evidence 
that is no longer available. 

To oíFset these advantages there is the undoubted fact that 
the further one goes from a primary source, the more danger 
there is of error creeping in, and the more laborious becomes 
the task of historical criticism. Alterations are at times made, 
intentionally or otherwise, that vitally aífect the original ac- 
count; there is ample scope too for the insertion of deceptive 
interpolations. Literary style may produce further difficulties. 
For instance, it was usual in the literature of a certain period 
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lo i:)ut speechcs into the mouths of the protagonists in an histo¬ 
rical scene; tlie unwary reader may íhus be Icd to accept as a 
geiiuirie [liece ol oratory wliat is in fact a spurious one. 

í t is clear from the above that the historical worth of a 
particular secondary source will depenei on the primary testi- 
rnony on whiídi it is based, and on the accuracy with which 
thisys reprodiu:ed. _Of the general histories compiled by the 
jesuits at various times to recoimt the dcvelopment of the 
S()cicty míd of its missions, Sir Edward Maclagan has said: 
“llicsc historÍf;s were written by learncd Jesuits in Europe who 
liíid íiccess to íirst-liarid authorities, and they were compiled 
with considerable skill and fidelity.” ^ This statement calls 
for a closer (‘xarnínation. 

íinbucd with the scicntific spirit, modern Jesuit scholars 
w(!re airioiig the íirst to treat with caution the histories produced 
l:)y their brcthren in ages past. Fr. Antonio Astrain, speaking 
of tlie inamiscript histories of the Order extant in some archives, 
wanis liis readers to be on tlieir guard against them. His reason 
is that such works, like the 17th-century Spanish Lives of 
Siiiiils, sliowed a “devout partiality” for the edifying and the 
míraeulous,^ 

It must be noted,^ on the othcr hand, that when the Jesuits 
íirst began to write liistory they were confronted by two great 
intellectual forces, One was Humanísm, with its leanings to- 
wards classicism and the imflagging quest for historical truth; 
the other was the conílict arising out of the Protestant revolt. 

1. Madiiíííui, TIte JesuHs and Ik Gmt Mogid, pp. 5*6, 

2, %)(*iikmg(ifi|)cí 17thaiuury, Astrain remarks; “It is known that at that time pious 
iiisloriafw wíti; (limiínaii-d liy a dovoiit partiality that indined them to sce in any place emi- 
neni viriiics, licniií; diteds, stiificndoiis miracles, eestasies, visions, raptures, revelations, prophe- 
cira, a world of spíritual marvds, and that, swept oíT by the eagemess to praise 
cverything, « 01111 ! rcadied ifie pnint of manifost falsification. Soinething of this devout parti- 
alíty CMi hl! pitcdved in lhe iiisíOTies of tlu; Sockiy. Add to this the lack of care with regard 
to dironology, tlie superfidality in what eimcerns the explanatíon of events, the anecdotal 
diaraeier of (hc works • ■ * for tlie autliors instead of expounding the collective worlc of the Order 
tiusyphnMelvw with collretiiig individual deeds of cdification — and weshall be convinced 
that in tlirsi! histories there is nol so mnch historical substance as some imagine. With ail this, 
asplift merit of ihcse works is ratlier imcqual, and in some there are real prccíosilíes, we shalí 
bridly cxiiouiid tlic diaracter of each." “• Antonio Astrain, ffislcria de k (knpâílk de jfesúsen 
k ásutmk de EijinM (Madrid, I!)02'-2r)), I, Inlro., pp, xxxiv-xxxv. Fr. S. Leite, the great 
authorlty on the history oflhK.Sodety of Jesus in Brazii, shares these raisgivmgs! cf. op. oU,, I, 
Inlro,, p. xü. 
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The early Jesuit historians were often good Latin scliolars and 
true humanists, but the hard fight against Protcstantism causcd 
them at times to take ultra-conservative positions and to give 
an apologetical tint to their writings. But^ on the whole they 
rendered noble Service to the cause of histoiical Science. “Aftcr 
the brilliant beginnings made by the humanists, confessional 
polemics nofonly slowed up progress but threatened to sub¬ 
merge true history entirely. That it did iiot do so’ was due in 
a measure to Jesuit historians.”® In the last instance, only an 
examination of each of the Jesuit histories — the present study 
is concerned only with those that deal with índia — can reas- 
sure us about their worth. 

The various biographies of St, Francis Xavier wíll not 
be dealt with here. The íirst of these to be published wa-s 
the Work of Horatius Tursellinus (1594) and he was followcd 
by Lucena, Sanvitores, and others. Their labours havc been 
carefully examined by Frs. G. Schurhammer and J. Wicki in 
their masterly Introduction to the Epistolas S. Francisci Xaveriiy 
and they do not contain enough material for the secular histo- 
rian to justify a detailed criticism in these pages. A similar 
statement might be made about the contemporancous bio¬ 
graphies of Rudolf Acquaviva. 

Neither has it been considered necessary to study here the 
histories that treat of the work of the entire Order, both in 
Europe, its first home, and abroad; a passing reference to them 
must however, be made. Polanco’s Vita Ignatii Loiolae et remm 
Societatis lesu Historia, generally referred to as the Chronicon, 
covers the history of the Society during the lifetime of its Foun- 
der, and may be copsidered as the first of these histories. 
Written by Ignatius’ industrious secretary, it contains extraets 
from some of the Indian Annual Letters no longer extant. 

Next may be mentioned the oíficial Historia Societatis Jesu 
published at Rome over a period of a century and a half (1615- 
1759), and covering the years 1540-1632. Frs. Orlandini, 
Sacchini, Jouvancy and Cordara were the persons chieíly 


3, Edward A, Ryan, "Jesuit Historical Sdiolarship," Wooàtock Mas, G9 (1940) 
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responsible for this monumental work, and they were well 
fitted by their talents, and by the access they had to original 
documents, to do it well. Another general history is the Kmte- 
lycke Hisimt m à gkáiek waelt of Fr, C. Hazart, published 
at Airtwerp in 1682. These works are only partly concerned 
wrth happcnings m the imssions, and they are not easlly acces- 
sible to most readers. Hence it is only with the Jesuit histories 
OI the missions, having particular reference to índia that the 
present chapter concerns itself. 

The Indian Letters, for all their undoubted merits, did not 
provide a complete and coherent account of Jesuit activity in 
the Eastern missionfield. As early as 1558, Fr. P. J. de Perpi- 
han, an excellent preacher and writer, had conceived a plan 
for a History of the Indian Missions, but the time was not yet 
ripe for such an undertaking. During the Generalate of 
Francis Borgia several attempts were made to put the scheme 
into execution, and it was rightly thought that the best place 
to fmd an author for the proposed work would be the Indian 
Province itself. But in índia, as the Jesuit Visítor Fr. G. 
Alvares had once reported, the zealous íathers were more- in- 
clined to make than to write history, nor had they at hand the 
necessary copies of the official aceounts sent to Rome in the 
past.^ 

It was left to Frs. M. da Costa and G, P. Maffei to meet 
to some extent the long-felt need, which is thus expressed in 
the opening page of Valignano’s Historia: 

As the reading of the things of the East delighted much those in Europe, 
some devoted friends of the Society were so desirous of making them known 
to all, that as the letters from the Fathers and Brothers in índia arrived, they 
had them copied and printed in various regions. And as the letters were from 
many persons, who wrote them from various places distant from one another, 
and who were of very díflerent talents, as happens in that so great a Province, 
and as they were not written to be printed, nor were they printed in due 
order, they caused a certain confusion, by which many things either were 
not understood or.seeraecl contradictory; and thus to remedy this ínconve- 
' nieiiee it seemecl necessary to me to write a History of all those things in a 
more cicar and orderly manner,.A 
* 

4, Valignano, o/a ci(., Intro., p, 33.* 

5. Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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Da Costa. The eminent bibliographer and missiologist, 
Robert Streit, awards to Fr. Manuel da Costa’s treatise thc 
honour of being “the first mission-history of the Jesuits in thc 
East Indies.”® Fr. da Gosta was born at Lisbon in 1540, 
entered the Society of Jesus at the age of 19,_and died probably 
in 1572, for he does not figure in the Jesuit catalogue of the 
following' year. Having had much to do with the Inclian 
correspondence of the Society, he was emineiitly fitted to 
compose the Historia das Missões, do 'Oriente até o anno de 1568 
(“History of the Missions of the East till the year 1568”), 
which he completed in the year mentioned in the title, 

The original work was never printed, but a Latin trans- 
lation by Fr. G. P. Maffei appeared at Dilingen in 1571, under 
the title: Rernm a Societate Jesu in Oriente gestarum Commentarius. 
Unfortunately this version was so unreliable that it evoked 
bitter comments from da Gosta himself: ‘‘So many lies toge- 
ther would dismay even a man who prided himself on them, 
how much more one who, in order not to deviate a syllable 
from the truth, sacrificed entire days and nights... ” ^ 

The disgusted author does not blame his translator, but 
the Roman censors. Their clumsy interference, he points out, 
led to several major blunders in the published work which he 
fears will discredit other Jesuit books on the East. Evidently the 
Commentarius^ as published, can be of little use to the historian. 

Maffei. Fr. Giovanni Pietro Maífei’s first excursion into 
the field of history did not turn out a success, as is clear from 
what has been said above. That the fault, however, was not 
prineipally his was amply proved by his next work. Historia- 
rum Indicarum lihri XVI. Printed at Florence in 1588, the work 
has gone through at least twenty-three editions in various 
languages. 

Maffei was born at Bergamo, Italy, in 1535; he entered 
the Society thirty years later, and lived to the age of 68. An 
excellent Latin scholar and professor of rhetoric, this Jesuit 


6. Streit, op. cíí., IVj 249, 

7. Letter of Fr. da Costa to Fr. P. da Silva, March 26th, 1572, in Valignano, ob. cit,, 

pp. 486-487. b J ^ 
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was early entrusted with the translation of the Indian Letters 
mto Latin, A five-year stay in Lisbon, where he had access 
to thc valuable códices of correspondence from the East, was 
an even better preparation for the composition of his great work. 
He availed himself, moreover, of the manuscripts of the Life of 
St. Francas Xavier by Teixeira and of the first partof Valignano’s 
Historia de la Compania de Jesús en las índias Orientales. Às both 
these were written in the East by men personally acquainted 

with the work of the Order in those regions, their evidence.'_ 

and consequer^tly Mafrei’s own work — is highly to be esteemed. 

The ítalian version of the treatise, which is more accessible, 
is difficult to analyse, since it is not divided into chapters! 
The deficiency is partly compensated for by a good index. 
Of greater interest to the research student than the book itself 
are the letters from índia which, Maffei reproduces at the end 
of his work. One of them especially, from the pen of Fr. O. 
Bresciano, gives details about the West Goast of índia from 
Malabar to Bassein. 

Vülignano. Next in the list comes Fr. Alessandro Valig- 
nano, who completed in 1588 his Historia dei principio y progresso 
de la Compania de Jesús en las índias Orientales [1542-64). The 
book was not published in full, however, until the year 1944! 

Valignano is one of the greatest figures in the missionary 
history of the East. Born at Ghieti, Italy, in 1539, he had 
already made a name for himself as a lawyer, when he aban- 
doned all his prospects in the world to enter the Society in 
1566, Such were his abilities and talent for organization that 
in spite of his youth the Jesuit General appointed him, in 1573, 
Visitor of the Missions of the Society in índia and Japan. He 
exercised this office during the years 1574-83,’was then made 
Provincial of the Indian Province of the Order (1583-87), and 
again appointed Visitor of índia and Japan (1587-95), and of 
Japan and China (1597-1606). He died at Macao in 1606. 

On his first appointment to índia, Fr. Valignano had been 
entrusted with the task of composing a chronicle of the labours 
of the Society of Jesus in the East — Maffei^s history had not 
yet been published, From the criticai remarks which the 
Visitor made about the Jesuit Letters, we get an idea of the 
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high standard of accuracy which he demanded oí them.® ^ Tliis 
same standard lie set before himself. He wrote tlie Hisjoria 
only after a long stay in the East had given him a rcliablc 
picture of tlie conditions prevailing there; the text was tlicn, 
corrected several times, and even after this íts author was loath 
to give his chronicle to the public without its contents having 
been thoroughly checked.® 

Valignano was in an excellent position to writc an accu- 
rate history. The sources he used were: his own personal 
experience gathered in the course of a detailed'inspcction of 
the Jesuit residences and mission-stations in the East, tíic evi- 
dence supplied by veteran missionaries, Teixcira’s Life of St. 
Francis Xavier and some other works about índia, and the 
Jesuit Letters of previous years, some printed aircady, others 
not yet. 

The great sinologist, Matthew Ricci, had the highcst 
regard for Valignano’s work on grounds which he set out in a 
letter to Maffei — such as the Visitor’s conscientiousness, wide 
experience in a position of authority, and long stay in the Ori- 
entd° Valignano shows great balance of judgment, rejccting 
the exaggerated aceounts of Jesuit successes in the East given 
by some of his mfrères}^ He does not lose himself in details 

8. Supra, Chapter IL 

_ 9, In 1585, Valignano wrote to the General of the Society: **And bccause Fathcr 
Teixeira says in this letter that Your Paternity had written to him, that yon wishcd the lifc of 
Father Master Francis Xavier coraposed by him to be printed, it appeared to me wisc to makc 
Your Paternity attentive, for the love of our Lord, not to be in such a great liurry to print what 
has been written from here, for in truth great deliberation seems necessary in the priruing of 
uch matters. Therefore I begged Your Paternity last year, not to print that first part of the 
Indian History before I had gonc through it once more and had submitted it to the perusa! of 
the oldest fathers of the Province, for although I am certain that I have not written anything 
untrue and have employed great care to verif); all my statements — since the Plistory will he 
printed as composed by a member of the Society —I am not yet satisficd with it, untíl the 
work has been examined again, so that it may be thoroughly perusedml pronounced rcliable. 
And therefore, as I already formerly wrote, I hold it for quite certain: if the History of Father 
Maffei is printed before matters concerning índia have been thoroughly examined here in 
índia, that it will contain many exaggerated [emhitanlís) and false statenicnls, which it is 
better to correct before it is printed than afterwards.’* —Letter quoted by Sdiurhammer, 
“Historical Research into the Life of Francis Xavier," St. Xam's CoIUbi Mamzm, 16 (1923) 
45-46. Cf. also Valignano, op. cit,, Intro., pp. lOO^-lOL* 

10. Valignano, oj5. cíV,, Intro., p, 104*. 

• P’ h possible, however, that the Visitor was not always fair 

m his judgment of the Jesuit superlors in índia. Cf. J. M. Grancro, "Un gran misioncro, cl 
P. Alejandro Valignano,” Missionalk Hispânica, 9 (1952) 199-206. 
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--which is to be regretted at times from the point of view of 
the research student. Writing for the edification of his bre- 
thren, he fclt himself obliged to omit certain episodes such as 
clismissals trom the Society, or the misdeeds of persons of autho- 
rity and public standing - these he reserved for his confidential 
reports to the Jesuit General. 

_ For the Indian historian, Valignano’s work has a special 
importance. The author himself had a personal knowledge 
of the East, and his book has the value of a primary source in 
some respects., He can give local colour to his narrative even 
though he did not witness the events related therein, which 
took place several years before his arrival in índia.’ Some 
chapters of the First part of the Historia give interesting informa- 
tion about the journey from Europe to the East, the castes and 
customs of índia, and the Portuguese power in the country. 

Non-Jesuit scholars have macle little- use of the histories 
raptioned above; they are much better acquainted, however, 
with the works iiow to be described. ’ 

Peruschi. Fr. Giovanni Battista Peruschi,, of Rome, enter- 
ed the Society in the Jifetime of its Founder, and died in 1598 
at the age of 73. His Informatione dd Regno et Stato dei gran re 
di Mogor delia sua persona, qualita, et costumi, et delli buon segni, et 
congietture delia sua^ comersione alia nostra santa fede. Cavatta delia 
relatione, et da molti particoíari havuti di la hnno de 1582 et dei 91 
et 95 [Rome, 1597), is well known —so well known, indeed, 
that Smith wrongly refers to it as “the earliest printed autho¬ 
rity for the missions, with the exception of the Annuae Literae 
for 1582-3 in the British Museum.”^^ 

The book met with immediate success, and French, Ger- 
man and Latin translations appeared within a year. The 
Latin version, Histórica relatio de potentissimi regis Mogor ... .vita 
moribüs, et summa in Christianam religionem propensione, first issued 
at Mainz in 1598, is obtainable more easily than the others. 
The entire Relatio was reprinted in John Hay of Dalgetty’s De 
Rehus Japonicis, Indicis et Feruanis epistolae mentiores,.. .in librum 
mum coacervatae (Antwerp, 1605). 

12. Smith, op, p. 467. But cf., mira, Maclagan, Thi Jesuits and the Great Mogul, p. 12. 
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The student of Indian history should note that Peruscl'u’s 
Work, whose main theme is the person and realm of thc great 
Akbar, was published several years before that monarch s deaUi. 
It reproduces Fr. Monserrate’s famous Relãçam do EquêbüT Rei 
dos Momes, completed in 1582, besides extracts from thc letters 
of Frs. Pinheiro and Jerome Xavier, with news of the third 
Jesuit mission to the Mughal Gourt. 

Guzman. Fr. Luis de Guzman was born at Osorno, Spain, 
in 1543, and joined the Society of Jesus twenty years later, after 
having stiidied in the University of Alcalá. He held many 
positions of responsibility in the Order, being appointed sue- 
cessively Master of Novices, Rector (several times),, and Pro¬ 
vincial of the Jesuit Provinces of Andalusia and loledo. He 
died in 1605. Four years before his death, and at the^instance 
of the Jesuit General Fr. Glaude Aequaviva, he published his 
Historia de las Missiones que han hecho los religiosos de La Compania 
de Jesús para predicar el sancto Evangelio en la índia Oriental, y en 
los Reynos de la Chinay Japon (Alcalá).^® 

Both on account of his learning, and of the experience and 
contacts which he had acquired in various positions of autho- 
rity in the Society, Guzman was well qualiíied for his task, 
The sources he used were the published works on índia avail- 
able at the time, the letters of his brethren in the East, and the 
personal testimony of missionaries who had dwelt in índia for 
many years. These missionaries he met in Jesuit houses in 
Spain, when they passed through on their way to Madrid and 
Rome to despatch the business of their missions. From all 
these sources Guzman sought “to take what was certain and 
proven, leaving aside other things that were not so in the same 
degree.”^^ 

The chronicle comprises thirteen books and a treatise. 
The íirst three books contain matter of interest to the Indian 
historian. In the very first one there is an account of Portu- 
guese beginnings in índia, and of the work of Francis Xavier. 

13. _ The first edition was in two volumes. More easily available is the onc-volurae edi- 
tion: Historia é las Misiones de la Compaída de Jesús en la índia Oriental, en la China y Japon desde 

}5io hasta mo miuo, mm). , 

14. Guzman, fl/i. cií., {Bilbao ed.), Prologue, p. 11. 
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The second book describes Jesuit actívity in Goa Southern 

duthk Emn ror oTv'^” the Nayak of Ma- 

nT’ „ A TT of Vijayanagara, and the Zamorin of Cali- 

Lhe ^ “"'f' of the Jesuit missions 

to the Mughal Gourt up to the end of the I6th century It 

-O'' while 

_ The Historia is free from two defects common in the Spa- 
nish histoncal literature of the day: a penchant for ridiculous 
exaggeration, and^a fondness for pious and lengthy digressions. 
lhere is a simplicity about the narrative that lends it elegance, 
and the author makes no pedantic attempt to display his erii- 
dition or to philosophize. 

Guerreiro. The mantle of Guzman fell on the capable 
Joulders of Fr. Fernao Guerreiro. Born at Almodovar, 
Portugak in 1550, he entered the Society in 1567. At the 
time of his death, fifty years later, he was Superior of the House 
of the Professed in Lisbon. 

The five volumes of Guerreiro’s famous work were pu¬ 
blished between the years 1603 and 1611, and relate the history 
of the Eastern Missions of the Society during the years 1600- 
Vl609. The first volume is entitled Relação \nnual das Cousas 
que fizeram os Padres da Companhia de Jesus na índia, e Japam nos 
annos de 600 e 601, e do processo da Conversam, e Christandade daquel- 
las partes tirada das Cartas geraes que de la vieram (Evora, 1603), 
and thi.s title is also borne, with appropriate variations, by the 
succeeding four. The detailed references to the various 
translations and editions,^® which were rendered necessary 
by the extreme rarity of the book in all its forms, are no longer 
called for. The works has recently been re-issued in three 
volumes, under the comprehensive title. Relação Anual das 
Coisas que Fizeram os Padres da Companhia de Jesus nas Suas Missões 
Ho Japão, China, Cataio, Tidore, Ternate, Ambóino, Malaca, Pegü, 
Bengala, Bisnaga, Maduré, Costa da Pescaria, Manar, Ceilão, 
Travamor, Malabar, Sodomala, Goa, Salcete, Lahor, Diu, Etiópia 

15. Cf. Madagan, T/ií JííWÍ/í íJní/ tóe Greaí pp. 6-7; Paynein tlic Introduction. to 
Guerreiro, Jaltanglr and ths Jesuits, pp. xül-xiv. 
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a alta ou Prsste João, Monomotapa, Angola, Guiné, Serra Leoa, Cabo 
Verde e Brasil nos Anos de 1600 a 1609 e do Processo da Gonmrsão^ e 
Christandade Daquelas Partes; Tirada das Cartas que os Missionários 
de lá Escreveram (Coimbra-Lisbon, 1930-42). No one can 
complain that the title is vague! 

Guerreiro is well known to readers of English tlirough 
G. H. Payne’s publication, Jahangir and the Jesuits, which is an 
annotated translation of some parts of the Relação. There is 
more than this about índia in Guerreiro’s work. We have, 
for instance, details about the third Jesuit misision to Akbar, 
the dealings of Venkata II of Vijayanagara with the Portuguese, 
the wars of the latter in Bengal, their relations with the Zarao- 
rin, etc. Indeed the author seems to have felt constrained to 
oflfer some sort of an explanation for the amount of space devot- 
ed to temporal aíFairs irt a history of the missions.^® 

For the preparation of his book, Guerreiro undertook the 
enormous task of reading and comparing the great number of 
letters that kept coming in from the various missions of the 
Society, both in the East and in the West. He then coordinated 
their contents, distributing the matter into appropriate chap- 
terSj but losing little of the colour and interest of the originais. 
As a matter of fact he seems to have stuck so closely on occa- 
sion to the original letters, that he practically reproduced them 
verbatim.’-^ However much this may detract from the literary 
value of the Relação, it enhances its worth in the eyes of the histo- 
rian, who thus has access to the primary evidence. 

Du Jarric. Best known of all the Jesuit mission histories 
is the work of Fr. Pierre du Jarric. Born at Toulouse in 1566, 
this Frenchman joined the Society of Jesus in 1582, and diecl 
at Saintes at the comparatively early age of 50. 


16. “Nor should it be thought strange that while dealing with spiritual matters we should 
also deal with some things that concem the temporal State of the kingdoms and provinces of 
which we shall spéak: since this is done for the sakè of a clearer exposition of the affairs of the 
Christian comraunity and so as to have a perfect account of the characteristics of the lands, 

a les, and persons of whom there is mention: for all redounds to the much greater glory of 
and in all will be seen examples whencc a good disposition and good judgmcnt will be 
able to draw much spiritual fruit." — Guerreiro, Relação (Coimbra ed.), I, “To the Reader" 
(page unnumbered). 

17. Cf. H. Heras, “Jesuit Letters and Aceounts,” I,íLR,C,, 18 (1942) 8. A detailed survey 
of the Jesuit histories will be found there. 
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nu. quiic saumea wim ír. OuzmanVwork. which he had 
beca mstruclcd to translate mto French, du Jarric wrote to 
tlie bpanish Jesuit seekmg enhghtenment on some points. The 
good Father never rephed, for the excellent reason that he was 
no longer among the living. Fr. du Jarric then contacted Fr. 
Guerreiro of Portugal, who not only solved his difficulties bot 
also sent him a number of useful books and documents. 
Among the atter were some notes of Fr. Albert Laerzio, once 
Provincial of the Malabar Province, and thus well qualified to 
give íirst-hand news about the south of índia. 


Taken as a whole, du Jarric’s, work is not original, for it 
contains much material that is merely reproduced in French 
from _ the works of Guzman and Guerreiro, Flowever, the 
additional data from the papers supplied by the latter enabled 
du Jarric to give to his readers new information about índia. 
The first volume of his chronicle, which appeared in 1608 at 
Bordeaux, is entitied Histoire des choses plus memorables advenes 
tantez hdes Orientales, que autres pais de la descouuerte des Portugais, 
en Festablissement et progrez de la foy Chrestienne et Catholiquè: et 
principalement de ce que les Religieux de la Compagnie de lésusy ont 
faict, & enduré pour la mesmefin; depuis qtiHlsy sont entrez jusques 
à hn 1600, and the two succeeding volumes (1610, 1614) bring, 
the narrative up to the year 1610. A Latin translation, entitled ' 
Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum, was published at Cologne in 1615. 

The Histoire gives the reader a convenient summary of all 
the printed material on its subject available at the time, together 
with the contents of Jesuit Letters which are no longer extant. 
G. H. Payne, who translated and annotated a portion of du 
Jarric’s work under the title Akbar and the Jesuits, says of it: 


Its importance consists in its being an aceurate reproduction of a large 
store of íirst-hand evidence, much of which is not available elsewhere. .. .1 
have found that du Jarric used his authorities with fidelity, either literally 
translating, or carefully sumraarising. Except, for an occasional reflection, 
or moral ‘aside,’ he never obtrudes hiraself on his readers. Errors of transla¬ 
tion are here and tliere to be met with; but in a work covering close on two, 
thousand five hundred quarto pages, compiled from materiais written in, at 
least four cliíTerent langiiages, and available in many cases only in, manu- 
script form, our wonder is, not that du Jarric made errors, but that he made 
so few.^® 


18, du Jarric ed. Payne, Ãkbar and the Jesuits, pp. xxxvli-xxxviii. 
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Higher praise for a secondary source could scarccly be 
given. 

The author of the Histoire has more to relate about Mala- 
bar, Madura, Vijayanagara and Vellore than has Guerreiro; 
there are also interesting cliapters in the third volume about 
Diu, and the relations of the Portuguese with Bahadur Shah 
of Gujerat. But it was not du Jarric’s purpose — as it was not 
of the other Jesuit authors mentioned — to write a general 
history; consequently the references to contemporary political 
events are not as numerous as one might wislu However, ín 
Payne’s opinion, the chief interest of du Jarric’s narratiyc lies 
in ”the intimate light it sheds on the character and mind of 
Akbar, in the portraits it presents of the royal Princes and 
other notable figures of the time, and in the insiglit it affords 
into the general conditions of liíe under Mogul rulcT^^* 

Bãrtoli. The very year in which the first volume of the 
Histoire appeared, Daniel Bartoli was born at Ferrara, Italy. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at the early age of íiftecn, and 
showed great promise as a preacher and writer; in 1650 he was 
entrusted with the task of preparing a history of the Order in 
the diíFerent parts of tl^e world. Fr. Bartoli dcdicatcd the 
‘best years of his life to this work, which brought him great 
renown even before his death in 1685. The BiUiothèque de la 
Compãgnie de Jesus of Sommervogel lists no less than thirty-nine 
Works from his pen, on a variety of subjects. 

Of interest to Indian scholars is Bartoli DeW Isiorüi delk 
Compagnia di Giesà, UAsia, the first part of which was published 
at Rome in 1653. XMjw deals with the apostolate of St. Francis 
Xavier and his early companions. To its third edition (1667) 
was added the Missione d Gran Mogor dei P. Ridolfo Aquütiiva 
delia Compagnia di Giesu, which had appeared separately in 1663. 
There are many translations and editions, the most common 
edition being the Italian edition of Naples, 1853-61. 

The Italian historian made good use of tlíc books and of 
the clocuments from the Jesuit archives made available to him 
at Rome. He wrote well—so well, indeed, that it was thought 


19. Ibid,, p, xi. 
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he had neglected 

htnll S 1'is reputation as a historian, who mote with first- 
hand evidence before his eyes.^o His works on the Far East for 
example, are much esteemed for the authentic and precise in- 
íormation they contain. 

De Mâgistis. A little known author on South índia is Fr. 
Hyacinth de Magistris, an Italian who entered the Society of 
tweníy-one. He spent many years in 
tne Malabar P^rovince, made several journeys to Europe on its 
behalí^, and was even sent to Brazil as Visitor by the General of 
the Order. He died at Goa in 1668. 

r J]' ^|^^^^g^®tris’s Work is entitled Relatione delia Ghrisiianità 
dl Madure Falta da Padri Missionarii delia Compagnia di Giesu delia 
Província dei Makvàr (Rome, 1661). A French version of this 
books was issued at Paris in 1663.^1 

The author(s long stay in índia, his knowledge of the 
vernaculars—he is reported to have known Malayalam to perfec- 
tion!~and his many ofíicial contacts, enabled him to write 
with authority on the kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore, with 
which his book is chiefly concerned. It is less satisfying, however, 
than the other mission-histories reviewed here. 

De Sousta. Last in the list—only chronologically to be 
sure—is Fr. Francisco de Souza. A Portuguese, but born in 
Brazil in 1648 or 1649, he entered the Society in 1665. After 
his arrival in índia, Fr. de Souza held there several responsible 
oífices. He died at the College of Goa in 1712. 

Of de Souza’s magnificent work. Oriente Conquistado a Jesu 
Christo pêlos Padres da Companhia de Jesus da Provinda de Goa, two 
parts, covering the years 1542-1585, appeared at Lisbon in 
1710. The third part, which the author left in manuscript can- 
not now be traced. There is however in the “Fundo Geral” 
(176, foi 42-78) of the Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon, a lengthy 


20. Cf. "Bartoli,’’ Enciclopédia Italiana (Milaa-Rome, 1930-38), VI, 247-248, 

21. This is more easily available, and is entitled; Rdation Demiere de ce gui s’est Passé 
dans les Royaumes du Maduré, de Tangeor, d? auires lieux wisins du Malabar, awt Indes Orientales, 
Eschinz de la lumiere de /’ Evangile, par les Peres de la Compagnie de lesus. 
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MSS entitled “Noticias que o Padre Provincial da Companhia 
de Jesus da Provinda de Goa manda a Real Academia de Por¬ 
tugal, começadas do anno de 1585, em que o Padre Franusco 
de^ Souza da mesma Companhia acabou a 2» parte da sua his¬ 
toria intitulada ‘Oriente Conquistado a Jesu Chrato__pdlo 
Padres da Companhia de Jesus da Província de Goa. Ite 
mav help to make iip m some measure for the loss oí de Souza s 
manuscript. A second edition of the Oriênte Conqmstaio was 
printed at Bombay in 1881-86. 

In the Preface to the second volume of hi,-? chroniclcj die 
author qives as his authorities (a) a manuscript jiistory by Fr. 
Sebastian Gonçalves, (b) Bartoli’s bopks on Asia, Japan and 
China, and (c) the History of the Society and other dociiments 
of the Secretariate of the Society of Jesus at Goa. There is m 
this book material which is not to-be found elsewhere. 

Fr. de Souza’s criticai sense and discrimination has won 
for him recognition as a trustworthy historian. Fie does not 
suffer from a “devout partiality”! For example, when relating 
the unexpected deliverance of Goa from imminent attacks by the 
Marathas and the Mughals, after the interccssion of St, Francis 
had been invoked, de Souza is content to write: “It doe,s not 
belong to me to examine whether these results were broiight 
about in a miraculous manner, or a purely natural one; I only 
say that the common voice of [Portuguese] índia at the time 
attributed the preservatiou of the State to a miracle, and still 
does so today.”22 

The author of the Oriente Conquistado is carcful to adduce 
the name.s of the witnesses and the evidcnce on which his state- 
ments are made. Like Valignano, he too deprecates the exaggcra- 
tions of some authors in favour of the Society. An instance in 
point will be found in the account of the progres,s of Christianity 
in Salsette, Goa. After describing some attacks on Jesiiit priests 
near Rachol, which were not fatal, de Souza writes: 

^ Fr. Mathias Tanner says that ín the year 1554, when D, Antonio de 
Noronha was Viceroy, two priests of the Society were killed by stoniiifí in 
Salsette; and I do not know who prevented him from gctting the correct news, 


22, De Souza, Ormte Conquistado (Bombay ed.), I, 402, 
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for the year was not 1554, when there avppp urill . 

in Salsette and D Affrmsn Ha nnssionanes of the Society 

m ,'^aisctiG anel U. Attonso de Noronha was the Govemor but 1564. wben 

D. Antao ,de Noronha was Viceroy. The religious of the S d tf of Xom 
only one was a pneat, did not die by martyrdom, nor did the ualÍ Tf 
ta Province ever recogmae «h ntattyts, Fr. John Nadasi fell in ta le 


The Onenti Conqmlüo contains very detailed Information 
about tíie vanous regions of Goa and the progress of Christianity 
there. It also gves news about the rulers of Bijapur, Cochin 
Vijayanagara, rravancore. Madura, Mughal Indiaf etl. Several 
pages are devoted to the first Jesuit mission to the Mughal Gourf 
tee were trauslated into English by Fr. H, Hosten in thl 
Examwer of 1920. So authoritative and illuminating are de 
Souza’s two volumes, that they make the reader regi4 all the 
more that the manuscript of the third should have been lost. 


The above review of the principal JesuU histories of the 
Indian mis,sions that have been pubhshed, will have given an 
idea of their utility to historians. That they are not without 
faults has been pointed out by Jesuit writers themselves, ever 
the besf crities of their colleagues’ work.^^i It is clear that as 
regards particular items of information, secondary sources are 
to_ be used only when primary sources fail, and even then not 
without caution. But as stated earlier, once a historian has 
proved himselfworthy ofconfidence, the reader may more easily 
trust hiraself to his guidance, being ready, of course, to suspend 
assent if doubt should arise as to the veracity and accuracy of 
individual statements. 


23. De Souza, op. cit., II, 7-8. 

24. Mention has already been made, in chapter IV, of Gonçalves’s “Censuras” concern- 
ing the Works of Guzraan, Guerreiro and others. 













Chapter XII 


THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE LETTERS FROM INDIA 


The natural outcome of the study and evaluation of the 
Jesuit Letters will be a keen interest in these rçcords, and a 
desire to now where they are to day to be found in the original, 
or at least in accurate and reliable copies. This desire will be 
all the keener in our own days when, after Ranke, so much 
emphasis is laid" on “the narrative of eyewitnesses, and ^the 
genuine and original documents.” The present chapter provides 
some Information regarding the preservation of Jesuit records, 
and the present whereabouts of the Jesuit Letters from índia. 

The official letters of the missionaries naturally converged 
towards the three great administrative centres of the missions 
of the Order: Goa, Lisbon and Rome. A brief study of the Jesuit 
archives in these places is consequently called for, and since 
the final destination of most of the official letters was Rome, 
where also the archives of the Society were first organized, with 
Rome shall this survey begin. It will be supplemented by infor- 
mation regarding the official and unofficial Jesuit Letters now 
scattered in a number of European and American archives 
that do not belong to the Order; more specific details about 
these will be found in one of the appendices. 

The administrative system of the Society of Jesus is highly 
centralized, and from the time of St. Ignatius its headquarters 
have been located in Rome. Here reside the General of the 
Society and his assistants from different parts of the world, 
with whose help he governs and dírects the activities of the 
far-flung Order. It was in 1544, only four years after the official 
establishment of the Society, that Ignatius and his companions 
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Sl adjoining the church of S. Maria delia 

btrada, m what is today the Piazza Hp! i ^ ^ ■ 

ivuiut was to oe the official residence of the General and 
administrative centre of thp 

the latter in 1773; “ Society, till the suppresáon of 

vervtaíl ÍnfS »«Pondence was 

ve y small, and neither a permanent secretary nor an archivist 

was comiderecl necessary, the first Jesuits doing the S 

letter-writmg by turns. Only in 1546 was a refular aS 

maugurated, with registers of the letters sent andreceivd It 

was of a very unpretentious nature, however, and the incom- 

extremei^ desirous of seeing them, Ignatius at times forwarded 
tiie originais to them, keeping only a copy in the archives; 
but the usual course was to retain the original missive and to 
chstribute copies of it, generally made by hand at Rome. While 
the epistles oí Xavier to his Jesuit brethren were widely dispersed 
in the course of time, some others, like the ones to the King 
oí iortupl were carefully treasured. The measures taken by 
the Jesuit General to preserve Xavier’s writings carne rather 
too late. Today, of the 137 letters and other writings of the great 
missipnary, whose text^has been preserved, only 33| are extant 
in the original, the majority of them in Lisbon. Even these have 
not escaped the attention of devout clients of the saint, and 
not-sO"clevout hunters of souvenirs, who have cut out the signa- 
tures and other parts of various documents, leaving only nine 
original letters intact.^ 

The letters from the other Jesuits in índia were also popular, 
but, as has been mentioned before, they could not be published 
as they stood, The task of preparing them for the press would 
not have been extraordinarily difficult had all the missionaries 

1. Cf, G. Schurhamraer, "Die Anfânge des Rõmischen Archives der Gesellschaft Jesu 
(15384548)/’ Â,H.S.L, 12 (1943) 89-118. This authoritative articlc has provided much in- 
formation for the present chapter. 

2. Ifli;., I, Intro., pp. 19*-23.* 
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adhered strictly to Ignatius’ instrucüons about sendmg their 
information in two parts: one that contained news o general 
interest and ediíication and could be shown to anyone, tlie other 
of a confidential nature, with details useM for the good govera- 
ment of the Order and the edification of its members. Tlus 
remissness on the part of the letter-writers is m a way foitunate, 
for it must have been a reason for retaining the original letters 
at Rome and having copies made of the approved p^tions 
onlvj for circulation among a wider circle of readers. fraces 
of the laborious work of correction of the Founder can stül 
be seen in some of the letters preserved in the Roman Archives 
of the Society; these letters have also been marked and annota- 
ted for use in the writing of the History of the Order.® 

The man who did most, however, to organize the Jesuit 
archives and to preserve the precious information rcceived 
from the East, was Fr. Juan Polanco. This Spanish Jesuit was 
appointed Secretary of the Society of Jesus in 1547, when thirty 
years old, and ably filled the office for the space of over a quarter 
of a century. A far-sighted and industrious man, he conceived 
Rome as the head and heart of the Society, whither news had 
to come from all over the world, and where it had to be collec- 
ted and edited for the public and for the History of the Jesuit 
Order which he had already in mind. 

In an earlier chapter mention has been made of his in- 
structions on letter-writing, but just as important were the 
rules he laid down for the Jesuit Secretariate in Rome. These 
rules are divided into five sets dealing with: the letters received 
at the Guria (or headquarters) of the Society, other writings 
received at the same, letters sent from the Guria, news of ediíi¬ 
cation for the general public, and the preservation of documents. 
Regarding the last item, he decided that five record-books 
should be kept. In the first book was to be copied in chronolo- 
gical order the substance of the letters of an edifying or his- 
torical nature. In the second book, the Lwrõ Secreto, were to be 
recorded details of importance for the government of of the 
Society, whether they were edifying or not, such as carne usually 

3. Dflf. M., I, 409. 
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m the hijmk^Tht third book was for copies of the more impor¬ 
tant letters, The fourth was meant for special questions concern- 
mg út Society, The fifth volume was to be a repertory, with 
. the dates of the letters received and sentia Some of these volumes 
are still extant, and are of considerable historical value. 

History of the Society always in mind, 
Polanco ordered in 1552 that the letters from índia, which were 
forwarded from Portugal irregularly and with delays, should 
be despatched tq Rome soon after their arrival from the East, 
and together with a Latin transladou. In Rome itself further 
translations were made into various European languages, and 
the letters were edited for the press.® The shortcomings of these 
processes, from the historical point of view, have already been 
noted, but Polanco must be given credit for realizing the impor¬ 
tance to the Jesuit Letters from índia, at least for the history 
of the Society itself The preservation of the original writings, 
which is due in a large measure to his eíforts, makes the scholar 
independent of the mutilated versions that were often published 
in the early days. 

For _ over twq centuries the Litterae Indicae, the letters of 
the^ raissionaries in the East, were eagerly received in Rome, 
their contents were noted, copies made for circulation, and 
the originais generally preserved with care. In the stormy years 
before the suppression of the Order, however, the Indian Letters 
received at Jesuit headquarters seem to have diminished in 
number, if one is to judge from the actual contents of the Jesuit 
archives. It is said that many were intercepted by the enemies 
of the Society,® who stopped at nothing to bring about its 
downfall; this is a plâusible explanation. 

At the time of the suppression, the central archives of the 
Society were still located in the residenceof the Gesü, where 
they had been inaugurated. They were returned to the 
Jesuits at the time of the restoration of their Order, in 
1814, in a rather coniplete State. For safety’s sake they were 


4. Ep, Xat,, I, Intro,, pp. 66*>67.* 

5. , M.,pp.67*-72.* 

6. Rodrigues, Hislérk, T. IV, I, Intro., p. xi, 
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shifted in 1870 from Rome to Fiesole near Florcricc,^ and 
some decades later to Exaeten and Valkenburg in the hospitable 
Duteh territory. Finally, a little before World War II, dicy carne 
back once again to Rome. The greater part of their coiitents 

are now preserved in the Árchmm Romanum Sockatis Jm .-a 

treasure-house of Information about the East. The last Animal 
Letter of the Province of Goa that is preserved in these archives 
is actually for the years 1750-1753. The last onc of the Province 
of Malabar is of 1745 and is signed ‘Tosephus Khrcning/’ thi.s 
being a missionary who left Europe for Malabar in 1737, and 
died about the year 1789. Other evidcnce, however, secm.s 
to establish the fact that the Annual Letters werc continueci till 
1759, the year of the expulsion of the Jesuits frona Portugnese 
territory. 

A number of códices that were for long kcpt at tlur Pro- 
fessed House of the Gesü, were confiscated by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment after the seizure of Rome in 1870, and were incorporatcd 
in the Archwio di Statp, They were returned to the Sodety in 
1924. The Vatican Library possesses some collections of trans- 
cripts of Jesuit Letters from índia; one such is the Godex Otto- 
boni, which belonged to Cardinal Gervini.'^ 

Closely rivalling the Roman archives in richne.s.s of his- 
torical material of Jesuit provenance are the archives of Portugal 
Lisbon was the starting-point of the sea-journcy to the East, 
the residence of the Portuguese Provincial, and the training 
ground for many of the future missionaries of índia. Consequeiitly 
to it and to the two other Portuguese cities where imporiant 
Golleges of the Society existed—Coimbra and Evora—were 
forwarded a large number of Jesuit Letters from índia. The 
Gollege of Coimbra, especially, was very much in the thoughts 
of the Jesuits abroad, as a glance through the volumes of the 
Documenta Indica will testify. 

The original letters could not always be preserved in tliese 
Golleges, as they had also to be read in the other houses of the 
Society. Soon the bigger Jesuit establishments had them copicd ín 
big folio volumes, for the edification and information of their com- 


7. Ep. Xau.f l, Intro., pp. 203*-208.* 
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oTsf Home 

Fvon vZhl'" Colleges of Coimbra and 

lAoid, valuable códices of copies of missionary letters were kept. 

^ It raust be clcarly noted that these copies have not as nreat 
epistles. They were meant for reading at 
1 meais, for the edification and diversion of the 

hsícners. Hcnce anything hkely to hinder these two ends-men- 
tion of Jesuits that had subsequently been dismissed from the 
bocicty, for instance-was sedulously omitted in the process 
oí transcnptiop, _or altered or cancelled thereafter. With the 
same^ ends in view, explanatory notes were at times added 
marginally and even inserted into the text, and irrelevant 
passages were deleted.® In default of the archetypes, however 
rcc(mr.se may be lm\ to these transcripts, the ones of the 
1 roíessed House of Lisbon being more reliabíe than the rest. 

^ lhe persecution oí the Jesuits by the Marquis of Pombal 
is well known ^to students of European history, It meant the 
end^of the flourishing Jesuit colleges and residences in Portuguese 
territory, and the destruction or spoliation of much that was 
grcatly valued by their inmates. For instance, the much valued 
copies of the letters from the East, the Cartas da Mia, of the 
Gollege of Coimbra, and hundreds of packets of documents 
belongíug to the same institution, were confiscated and trans- 
ferred to other places; the codex Cartas da índia is now preserved 
in Lisbon, in the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.® 
Â like fate befell the archives of the other Jesuit houses in Por¬ 
tugal,^ whose contents are now scattered in a number of public 
establisliments such as the National Library of Lisbon, the 
National Archives of the Torre do Tombo, Úit Ajuda Library, 
and the Public Library of Evora,^^ as also in some private 
líbraritís. 

It is a great pity that these documents have long lain hidden 
from .scholars, botli Portuguese and foreign. This is due in no 
small mea.sure to the lack of good catalogues of the Portuguese 


B, Düc, Inl, I, Iniro,, pp. 62*“63,* 

9. Kp. Xav,, Ij Iniro., pp, 196*-200.* 

10. cr. S, G. Perera, “The Lisbon Archives," Cej/lon Literary Rtgisltr, 


3rd Series, 3 (1933) 


287-208. 
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libraries and archives, wMch greatly hampers investigations 
made on the spot, and renders consiütation by post almost 
impossible. As a matter of fact a Portuguese historian has stated 
that historians from bis own land have been misled by wrong 
information from foreign sources, when tíiey had in their own 
archives the most authentic details regarding the points in 
question.^^ 

In recent years, fortunately, a mass of these documents 
has been published by the Agência Geral das Colônias, Lisbon; 
the most important of these publications, from the point of view 
of the present stiidy, is the Documentação para a História do Padroado 
Português do Oriente, edited by Antonio da Silva Rego. The Portu¬ 
guese records have also been consulted in the preparation of 
the Documenta Indica series by Josef Wicki. The existence^ of 
these records became better known to the English-speaking 
world after the investigations of F. C. Danvers, who also called 
attention to the volumes of Jesuit Letters in Portugal “which 
no doubt contain much valuable Information regarding events 
in índia during the periods to which they—refer, as seen by 
non-official ôbservers.”^^ 

The official Jesuit archives in other parts of Europe also 
suffered during the years of the persecution and the suppres- 
sion of the Society. This happened in Spain, for instance, where 
the spoliation of the archives was planned in advance and carried 
out with thoroughness.^^ In various ways Jesuit records carne 
into the possession of several public establishments in the Gon- 
tinentj such as the Archives Mtionales de Paris^^ and the Bibliothèque 
Royale de BelgiqueA^ The valuable British Museum collection 
of Jesuit manuscripts will be dealt with separately. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that the Jesuit archives in Goa— 
the Rome of the. Èast, and administrative centre of the Order 

11. Silva Rego, oi, fftí., Ij Intro,, pp, vü-viü. , , „ nr 

12. F. C. Danvers, Report to the Secretary af State for Mia in Comcd on tk Portnme Recorà 
relating to tk East Mies contained inthsArchiao da Torre do Tombo, and the Félie Libraries at Lisbon 
and Evora (London, 1892), pp. vii-viii. 

13. G. Eguia Ruiz, “Los Jesuítas, proveedores. de bibliotecas. Recuento de muchos 

espolios,” Re (Madrid), 130 (1944) 235-258. n 

14. Bernard Mahieu, “Les Archives Nationales de Paris, source de 1’histoire des missions, 

7 (1951) 105-118, o,. 

■ 15. Maclagan, Tk JesuHs and the Greal Mogul, pp. 17, 374-375, 
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in these parts—should have been organized rather late indeed. 
For the missionaries of the Order in índia, to quote once again 
Fr. Alvares’s report, were more inclined to make than to write 
history, and the frequent changes of superiors were not conducive 
to the organization of correspondence and the formation of 
an archive. It was only in 1584, during the Provincialate of 
the great Valignano, that a Provincial Archive was organized 
by Fr. J. Gota, after the pattern of the Jesuit archives in" Rome. 
Up to this^ time the important documents had been kept by each 
house for itself The little care that was exercised in this matter 
is shown by the fact that in Xavier’s own lifetime the docu¬ 
ments regarding the foundation and endowment of the College 
of Goa had already been lost,’-® 

Gradually the official records of the Society carne to be 
preserved with gjeater care in the various Jesuit houses in índia, 
and especially in the Provincial Archives in Goa. But time 
brougiit various mishaps to these papers, and many perished 
in ílames during the wars between the Portuguese and the 
Dutch. The lattcr, for instance, set íire to the Jesuit library and 
archives in Gochin, when they captured that city in 166.3.^^ 

As the Jesuits in the East grew in numbers and spread far 
and wide over índia, and beyond it, the volume of correspon¬ 
dence arriving gt their headquarters in índia naturally in- 
creased. It is a safe guess, therefore, that when PombaPs emissaries 
arrested the seven score Jesuits in Goa on the morning of the 
fateful Septeraber 26th, 1759, a great number of Jesuit Letters 
and other reports raust have been stored in the Goan archives 
of the Order. What happened to these precious records? It 
may be said at once that they were maltreated much in the 
same way as their legal owners, who were shipped off to the 
foul ]}risons of St. Julian in Portugal. Details are hard to come 
by, but the following data seem authenticP® 

After Pombal had ruined the missions of the Society of 
Jesus in índia, and seized its goods, he ordered iií the king’s 

16, Doe. M., I, Intío., p. 65,* , 

17, Ibii, p. 65*; Hosten, "The Marsden MSS,,” B.S.0.S>, 3 (1923-25) 148-149, 

18, G. Schurhaminer, Die mtgenbssischen Quellen zur Geschiehte PortiigksisckAsiens und 
Seiner Naébarldnder zur Z^üDes Hl. FranzXaoer {1538-1552) (Leipzig, 1932), Intro,, p. xlv. 
The author bases bis account on Portuguese historical studies on the Goa archives. 
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name that the State and ecclesiastical archives of the Portuguese 
territories in índia should be sent to Lisbon^by ship. This was 
in 1774 The carrving out of these instructions was entrusted 
to a certain Luis Xavier, of whom the Portuguese Governor 
wrote, in 1799, that he had proceeded in a most faithless manner 
and had had caused great damage. In any case, over 12,000 
State documents in 62 folio volumes (the Livm das Monções) 
arrived in Portugal and are now in the Archives of the Tom 
do Tombo. But the records of the religious orders seem to have 
disappeared without leaving a trace. , 

The veil of mystery was lifted just a little in 1880 by J.A, 
da Graça Barreto. He stated that when in 1774 the Archbishop 
of Goa, Francisco da Assumpção e Brito, was ordered to sencl 
to Lisbon all important documents from the Goan archives, he 
endeavoured to comply; the ship’s capain, however, refused to 
take on board the huge heaps of official papers and letters piled 
up high on the pier, and had them burned at the Aguada Fort.^® 
It seems that a declaration of the Archbishop was also found 
to the eífect that he had, on PombaFs orders, destroyed all 
documents in favour of the Jesuits.^® 

Thus the priceless records of centuries perished miserably. 
Some Jesuit Letters were saved, however, and carne into private 
hands. Hosten was informed by the Goan scholar, J.A. Ismael 
Gradas, that in 1776 a certain M. Diancour ofthe Paris Academy 
had come to Goa and bought some of the manuscripts formerly 
preserved in the Jesuit archives.®^ Other Jesuit documents have 
, found their way to the British Museum, and the importance 
of this collection of missionary records—the Marsden Gollec- 
tion—calls for a closer study of its history.^^ 

William Marsden, born in íreland in 1754, was for several 
years employed by the-East índia Gompany in Sumatra. In 1828 

. 19. Scliurliammer, Qtidlôn, loc.cit. 

, - 20. Ibil; cf. also Gasimiro C, de Nazareth, Mitras Lusitanas no Oriente, II (2nd. ed,, 
Nova-Goa, 1924), Prologue, pp. Ív-v. 

... 21. Hosten, “Mongolicae Legationis Commntarm," lnttoiacúon,M,Ã.S,B,, 3 (1914'| 517, 

. 22. Information on the subject may be found in: Hosten, “The Marsden MSS. in the 
British Ummm;' N. S, 6 (1910) 437-461; /á., “The Marsden MSS. and Indian 
Mission Bibliography,” j9.6’.O.Í'., 3 (1923-25) 129-150; E, Denison Ross, “The Manuscripts 
collected by William Marsden, With special reference to two copies of Àlmcida’s History of. 
Miopia,» B.S.O,S., 2 (1921-23) 513-538; O. R. Boxer, “More about the Marsden Manuscripts 
in the British Müseum," Jtfurní3/,o///!í Royd Asiatic Society of GreatBritain and íreland, (1949) 63-86, 
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hepresented to the British Museum a set ofdocumen,.“w„ , . 

from the Archives of the Romish Church in Goa” 

MSS. 6 78-6879), and in 1835 another 

9852-9861). From tlie contents of the documeU , 
and from the archival inarks appended to them * it* ■1''“,’ 
that these papers helonged «ole“fef 'hS 
House of Goa. Thus some of the manu.scrípts are oririnal 
letters sent to the Provincial of Goa, while in ^ f 

of códices 9852 and 9854 it is expressly stated that they Mong 
to the Jesuit Alchives of Goa.®® ^ ^ 

By whom were they brought to Europe in the íirst instance ? 
Marsden himself is silent on the point. Hosten conieítures 
that the Marsden MSS. may have formed part of Pombar.s 
booty after the suppression of the Society, and have beeii re'- 
tained by him in his own palace instead of being deposited in 
the Royal Archives of Portugal. After his death these manm 
Scripts may have come under the auctioneer’s hammer when 
perhaps Marsden acquired them. But, as Hosten himself coii- 
íesses, this would not explain how other documents seemingly 
irom .the Goan archives of the Society carne into the possession 
of private individuais in índia, such as Golonel Wilford, who 
had secured some of the writings of Fr. Monserrate.®^ It* may 
be noted, however, that whatever the history of the Marsden 
manuscripts may be, their authenticity has never been called 
into question. 

The odyssey of another set of documents belonging at one 
time to the Jesuit College of Rachol, in Goa, is related by 
Alberto Feio in an introduetory note to the História da Etiópia ; 
of Fr. Pero Pais. These papers are now in the Public Library 
of Braga, in Portugal, and were bought for it from the heir 
of a Eertain Dr. Manuel de Oliveira, The latter had himself 
acquired them from the descendants of a Portuguese diplomat, 
the Conde da Barca, to whom they had been presented in 1789 
by Sir Joseph Banks of the Royal Society of England. How did i 
the English scientist obtain these Jesuit records? He does not 
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seem to have been in índia himself, and Feio conjectures that 
^ the manucripts were acquired in Goa Ijy some línglish travellci', 
after the siippression of the Society, and latcr passed into lhe 
possession of Sir Joseph.^*' 

At present no original Jesuit Lctters from the Society’s 
; archives seem to exist in the Arquivo Histórico do Estado da índia, 
the official archives of Portuguese índia, where the old docii- 
ments once lying scattered in varioiis Government dcpartrneiiLs 
have' been collected. Personal investigations and a per usai 
of the most recent studies on the Goa archives^® rcveal only 
two hitherto unpublishcd Jesuit códices that might contain,copies 
of letters with historical material. These, are. the Missõns da 
Provinda dê GoaeMalabar and the Cofiiador das cartas dos Padm 
nesátas aos seus provinciais [17444758), the latter evidciitly 
/ meant íbr copies of letters addressed by the missionaries to lho 
i Provincial of Goa. The State Arcliives of Goa have been reccntly 
i reorganized under the dircction of Sr. P. Pissurlcncar, who 
1 is aiso an eminent authority on Indo-Por(;uguese and Marailm 
I history, The documents of importance rclating to the Jcsuils 
I which exist in these Archives liave already been utiliz(íd by 
j him in the prepara tion of his historical vvorks. 

What has been said thus far concerns diieíly the official 
letters,. and, before passing on to the unofficial ones, it m:iy 
be remarked that some of the raissionaries’ communication.s 
never reached their real destination. Such was tlie case wiili 
the Jesuit post from Mughal índia of the ycar 1615.*^’ The jetters 
were entrusted by the Jesuits to a,n Eriglisliman going to Eurojic 
via Aleppo, but, owing eithcr to the faithlcs,snc.ss of the raessenger 
or to some untoward occurnmcc, the lctter,s never riiachcd 
their destination. Today thcy are to be found amorig tlic 
Cottonian MSS. in the British Museiim. 

If it is difficiüt to trace the wlierealmuts of the officialJíhters 
of the Jesuit missionaries in índia, it is a sheer impossibility to 

25. Pero Pais, HisMa da Eliofik (Oporto, 1945), I. nithbibliographical ricítc, pp. xxvü-xxík. 

26., P. Pissurlcncar, Meiro do GarlórioGml do Estado da índia ([Llsbon], 1941); 0.10 
Boxer, “A Glimpse of the Goa Archivt:.s,” H.S,O.S,, 14 (1952) 299-S24. 

27. H. Hosten, “The Jesuit Post from Mogor for 161.5 gone t(» Hiigland,'’ 7k hxanwwr, 
70 (1919) 318-320. A similar misiiap bcfoll .some Jesuit eorrespondcncc from China, which 
is now preserved in the Bodleian Lilirary, (,)xíbrd, Cf. E. I. Murphy, “Early Missionmy 
Enterprise in China," T/íí fofonM, 179 (1943) 222*234. 
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fmd out what happened to the numerous private letters which 
they undoubtedly wrote to their relations, friends and bene- 
factors. The greater iiumber of these letters has probably pe- 
rished, but a good many have aurvived to this day, Some have 
remained for centuries in family chests, others have either been 
gathered up by public libraries in Europe and America, or have 
fallen into the hands of private collectors. The value that his- 
torians set by these documents may be realized from the face 
that the Huntington Library of Los Angeles bought eighty 
pages of the letters of the Jesuit pioneer in Califórnia, Fr. Eusebio 
Kino, for a totál sum of 18,750 dollars, or 235 dollars a page!^® 

The Kino letters belonged to the Aveiro collection. Since 
the latter is of interest to Indian scholars also, some informa- 
tion about it is quite in order here, and may also provide a clue 
to the fate of other such collections of private Jesuit Letters. 

The Duchess d’ Aveiro d’Arcos y Maqueda (1630-1715), 
was a Portuguese by birth, and earned for herself the title of 
“Mother of the Missions” by her great generosity and zealous 
efforts on their behalf. She not only helped the Jesuits in Portugal 
to send out new workers to distant lands, but personally corres- 
ponded with these missionaries, and received from them in 
return news about their work. Their letters to her were personal 
ones, but it was expected that the Duchess would allow that the 
reports sent to her should be circulated among the Jesuit houses. 

It does not seem, however, that the letters to the noble 
lady from the missionariés overseas ever became known tq those 
outside her own little circle, and they remained buried in the 
family archives for long years. It was only in 1924, when Messrs. 
Maggs Brothers published a detailed catalogue of a part of the 
Aveiro collection of autograph letters relating to the Gatholic 
Missions in índia and the Far East,®® that qesearch students 
were made aware of the existence of this historical treasure- 
trove. The documents cover the' years 1663-1771, and some of 
them contain material for Indian historiography.®® 


28. Herbert E, Bolton, “The Jesuits in America: an Opportunity for Historians,” Mid- 

18 (1936) 231. _ 

29. Bibliothe 0 AMca,VM(Lonàon, m). 

30. Heras, "Jesuit Letters and Accounts,” LH£,L„ la 
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The catalogues of Messrs, Maggs Brothers and of other 
dealers in old books and manuscripts reveal that from time to time 
centuries-old private letters of the Jesuit missionaries are offered 
for sale. Many of these, no doubt, will contain little to interest 
the historian, but others may destroy the official and received 
conclusions on events of some importance. It is depressing in- 
deed, as Sir Charles Oman remarks, when, comment and 
compilation being finished, some benevolent stranger shoots 
in upon One some important private papers which have been 
for ages in private hands, and which give deíinite information 
regarding subjects on which surmise alone has been possible 
hitherto.'^^ But the historian must be prepared for such eventua- 
lities.^ Depite the investigations made in the past by private 
individuais and by learned societies, there are doubtless many 
Jesuit Letters from the East still lying in unsuspected places; 
and it would not be surprising if some incidents in Indian his¬ 
tory should appear in a new light when all these Jesuit Letters 
have been published. 

It has been seen that the bulk of the official letters of the 
Jesuit missionaries are preserved in the original in the archives 
of the Society of Jesus in Rome, A smaller number of original 
letters, and many volumes of first copies of the letters from the 
missions, are to be found in the Portuguese archives, Other 
archives and libraries in Europe also possess, in smaller numbers, 
official and unofficial Jesuit documents from the East; while 
not a few personal letters of the missionaries remain in private 
hands, With this survey of the present whereabouts of the Jesuit 
Letters from índia the present study draws near its dose; but 
before the final summing-iip it is advisable to east a glance at 
the Jesuit Letters from other parts of the world, that by realiz- 
ing the importance attached to these documents by historians of 
repute one may be helped to evaluate better the Indian Letters. 


31. Charles Oman, On the Writing of Historj (London, 1939), p. 202. 


Ghapter XIII 


THE JESUIT LETTERS FROM GOUNTRIES OTHER 
THAN índia 

It is the aim of the present work to study and evaluate the 
Jesuit Letters as a source for Indian history. Lest it should be 
thought that this is just a hobby-horse of ours, and that we 
are labouring the point of their importance, it is advisable to 
make a brief survey of the use that has been made of Jesuit 
correspondence in the historiography of other countries.^ These 
countries are many and include practically all the nations of 
the new worlds discovered by the great explorers of the Age of 
Discovery, for in the words of Mâ'caulay: 

The Jesuits invaded all countries which the maritime discoveries of the 
preceding age had laid open to European enterprise. They were to be 
found in the depths of the Peruvian mines, at the marts of the African slave- 
caravans, on the shores of the Spice Islands, in the observatories of China. 
They made converts in regions which neither avarice nor curiosity had 
tempted any of their countrymen to enter; and preached and disputed in 
tongues of which no other native of the West understood a word.’- 

In an age when the terrors of the sea were very real indeed, 
and cartography was in its infancy, the pioneering achievements 
of the Jesuits surely merit some admiration. From the time that 
their greatest missionary, Francis Xavier, landed in Goa, in 
1542, their progress towards both east and west was very steady. 
In 1546 they reached the Moluccas, in 1549 in 1549 they made 
their appearanceinjapan; in 1557 they entered Ethiopia, m 1560 
they penetrated East África up to the Monomotapa; in 1565 

1, Macaulay, "Essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes,” «V., VI, 470. 
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they established themselves at Macao, and frora 1580 they were 
at the court of the Great Mughal; in 1583 they settled in the in¬ 
terior of China, in 1598 they worked among the people of Pegu; 
in 1623 they sought an entry into Madagascar, in 1615 they 
made their way into Gochin-China; in 1616 they passed into 
Cambodia, in 1624 they penetrated into mysterious Tibet; in 
1626 they spread into Tonking and Siam, and in 1642 visited 
Laos. They set sail for the Gongo in 1547, for Brazil in 1549, 
for West África in 1560, and in 1611 were labouring among the 
savages of Canada.^ 

But wide as was the range of their voyagâ, it is not this 
alone that has won for the Jesuits consideration and esteem 
among writers of history. After all, there were others too who 
travelled far and wide, as for example the members of various 
other religioiis orders, the merchant adventurers and the con¬ 
quistadores. But strangely enough these have left comparatively 
little data for future generations. It was the Jesuits who were 
largely responsible for the adyancement of the knowledge of 
the distant lands and of their peoples. By their letters and reports 
to their superiors and to friends at home, and by the chronicles 
of their traveis, they acquainted Europe with the customs, 
usages and traditions of the strange peoples among whom they 
liad cast their lot. Their observations became sources of infor- 
mation contributing to the history, ethnography and geography 
of the new countries. 

The writings of the missionaries of the Order covered three 
continents: America (North and South), África and Asia. 
Among them, the Jesuit Relations of North America have proved 
to be of outstanding value, as will be seen from the testimony 
of eminent historians. After treating first of the Relations,^ the 
information supplied by Jesuit missionaries about South Ame¬ 
rica, África, China, Japan and Central Asia will be considered 
in the remainder of the present chapter, The Indian Letters 
which have already been made the subject of a detailed analysis, 
will thus be seen in better perspective. 


2. Cf. Francisco Rodrigues, Historiada Companhia de Jesus na Assistência de Portugal, T. I, 
11,523. 

3. Speakiiig of the Relations, it has been said: “They were, however, but one collection 
of hundreds of similar docuracnts, such as the reports and writings of Paez, d’Almeida, Mendez 
and Lobo :on Abyssinia; of Sicard on Egypt; of Cordeyro on the Azores; of Barradas on the 
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díorth America. The Jesuit Relations of Canada were pub- 
lished yearly from 1632 to 1672, as annual reports sent by the 
Jesuit missionaries to their brethren and friends in Europe. 
These Relations constitute the most important and often the 
only material available for the history of Canada of that period. 
Some of the volumes became so rare that complete sets could 
not be found even in the great libraries of Europe. The Ganadian 
Government, .realizing their historical importahce, painstakingly 
searched for all of them and had them reprinted in three large 

octavo volumes in 1848. 

« 

In a well-docuraented study on the Relations, published 
by a Ganadian historian some years ago, it is sliown how Gatholic 
and non-Gatholic scholars in search of documents bearing on 
the early history of Canada gradually became acquainted with 
these Jesuit accounts, and discovered in them a mine of infor¬ 
mation and of heroism,'^ They then began to tell the world at 
large about the priceless treasure they had found. 

The Relations were at first regarded with suspicion because 
of their religious character, but the more they were studied and 
examined, the more important and valuable they proved to 
be, and the more they were used by historians. Parkman in 
particular, a Protestant, wrote for his countrymen a history of 
the Jesuits in North America, published in 1867. Therein he 
points out that the Jesuit accounts, though written by men of 
education, are often lacking in style, as might be expected of 
narratives penned in haste in Indian lodges or rude mission 
houses in the forest, amid countless annoyances and interrrup- 
tions. He also reraarks that as regards the value of their contents, 
the Relations are exceedingly unequal, for in their desire to edify 
their brethren, the missionaries set down modest records of 

lands of the Tigris; of Tieffenthaller onHindustan; of Tachardon Siam; õf KoefBer on 
Cochin-china; of de Andrade, de Semedo, du Halde, Gerbillon, Legobien, Gaubil and von 
Lalrabeckhoven on China and its neighbours, Mongolia, Korea and Tibet. The Memoires 
mcenant la Chine and the Leltres Êâifmtes et Curieuses of the French Jesuits laboring in China, 
if not so well known as the Cs.n&àim Relations, are quite as important, Lafiteau and Oharlevok 
wrote authoritatively on the Indian tribes of Canada; Acosta with great distinction on the 
lands and peoples of South America; Valera and Eder on Peru; Molina on Chile; Dobrizhqffer 
on the Paraguay Reduetions; Eckhart on Brazil; Salvatierra, Kino and Baegert on México; 
Combes on Mindanao and the Phillipine 3 .”--Martin P. Harney, The Jesuits in History (New 
York, 1941) PP. 215-216. 

• 4. Pouliot, ííí., pp. 27-39. 
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marvelloas adventures and sacritas, and vivid pictures of 
forest-life side by side with monotonous details oi the conver- 
sion of individual savages, and the praiseworthy deportment 
of some exemplary neophyte. And Parkman tlien proceeds: 

With regard to the condition and charactcr of the primilí\'c inhal)itants 
of Njrth America, it is impossible to exaggcrate tlieir valiie as au antliority. 
I shall add, that the closest examination has left mc noylmibt that thesc mis- 
sionaries wrote in perfect good faith, and that the rclations hold a higli place 
as authentic and trustworthy historical documents,® 

A further tribute to the value of thesc accountsis Thwaites’s 
edition of the Jesuit Rdations and Allied Documents published at 
Cleveland between 1896 and 1901. The opinion of this American 
scholar, who subjected tht Rektions to asearching examination, 
is worth quoting: 

The authors of the journals which form the basis of tlie Rdaliúns were 
for the most part men of trained intellect, acute ohscrvcrs, and practised in 
the art of keeping records of their experiences. They had left the most highly 
civilized country of their times [France] to plnngc at once iiUn the heart of 
the wilderness and attempt to win to their Christian Faith tlie íiereest savages 
known to history. To gain these savages ít was first necessnry to know them 
intimately, their speech, their habits, their manner of thought, their strong 
points and their weak. These first students of American Indian history were 
not only amply fitted for their task but none have since had lietter opportu- 
nity for its prosecution. They performed a great scrvice to mankind in 
publishing their annals, which are for historian, geographer, and etlmologist 
our best authorities.® 

Thwaites then shows how these writings vividly protray 
the manner of life in the primeval forests--thc life of the devoted 
missionaries as well as of the untamed Red Indian tribes, when 
relatively uninfluenced by contact with Europeans. In his opinion 
it is largely due to the Jesuit Relations that the French regime 
in North America is one of the best illuminated periods of 
history.^ 

Not all will agree with the encomiiims of Parkman and 
Thwaites; some may even be inclined to side with Antoine 
Arnauld who branded the missionaries as “concocters of the 

5. Francis Parkman, The Jesuils in Norlli Arnica (Boston, 18(57), Prefacc, p. vi. 

6. Reuben G, Thwaites,, Jífflí/ Mãlm and Allied Docimmls ((.llcvfiland, 1896-1901) 
Quoted by Thomas Campbell, T/if Jcwlíí (Lonclon, 1921), p. 072. 

7. Ibid.: 
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Relations,” and derided their aceounts as “a tissue of lies” and 
m exagerated and conceited apologia” of their own deeds.® 
Howeyer, Pouliot has written a masterly vindication of the 
historical worth of these documents, acknowledging at the same 
time their real limitations. 


The Jesuit writers were the first to avow that they were 
neither by vocation, nor by official appointment, the chroniclers 
of the French colony. One of the greatest of them wrote, ‘T do 
not pretend to relate all that is done in this country, but only 
that which conduces to the good of the Faith and of religion.”® 
Therefore the unbiased historian, after studying the documents 
at first hand, will be obliged to conclude that as' regards the 
natural history of the land, its social history, and the history 
of the missionary apostolate in Canada during the 17th Gentury, 
the Jesuit Relations constitute a valuable source of information 
that cannot be disregarded. 

* 


South America. We come to the vast tropical regions where 
the pioneering Jesuits have left their mark down to our own 
day, and from where they sent most interesting reports back to 
Europe. In 1549, half a century after the discovery of Brazil 
by Cabral, Governor Thomas de Souza took with him to that 
spacious land a little band of six Jesuits. The letters from Brazil— 
like the other Jesuit Letters—were meant to give both edifica- 
tion and information, and the first one was naturally written 
by the Superior of the group of missionaries, Fr. Manuel de 
Nobrega. A man born to rule, his letters are characterized by 
remarkable objectivity and clearness. Others followed in his 
wake, producing the earliest treatises on the natural history 
of Brazil, and giving a mass of ethnological and cultural datá. 

The greatest of Nobregah aides was Joseph de Anchieta, 
renowned alike for consummate scholarship and unflagging 
zeal, whose illuminating letters were eagerly read in Europe. 
He also composed a grammar and a dictionary of one of the 
native languages. Of course, in the matter of scientific informa- 


8. Gf. Pouliot, op, cit., p. 40. ^ 

9. Paul le Jeune, in Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, VlI, 
cit,, p, 43. 
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tion, we caiinot expect from these men of the 16th century the 
technique and accuracy of our own days. For all that, their 
vast culture and powers of observation, together with the first- 
hand nature of their knowledge, merit a hearing for their 
evidence. 

In the purely historical field these Jesuit Letters are precious 
and well-nigh indispensable sources for the history of Brazil. 
Most of them were written without any thought of publication, 
which is a good warrant for their sincerity. Among these writ- 
ings we have the Sumario das Armadas, with af description of 
military campaigns; others described the life, dwellings races 
and custoras of the native population; and others still contain 
passages of juridical interest concerning the rights of the local 
inhabitants. For example, in the Discurso das Aldeias there is a 
rather strong criticism of the oppression of the indigenous popu¬ 
lation by the local officials—where the discríminating reader, 
while acknowledging the manifest sincerity of the authors, will 
have to make allowances for the excitement which prolonged 
debates on certain topics are apt to arouse!^^ 

The detailed instructions. given to the Jesuits in Brazil 
regarding the recording of important events, the collection of 
material for the reports, the drafting of the Annual Letters and 
their despatch, fill us with admiration— especially when we 
consider the fact that they were written in an age when “Annual 
Reports/’ as we know them now, were practically non-existent. 
For example, Fr. C. Gouveia, Visitor of the Brazilian Province, 
decreed as follows in 1589: 

Immediately at the begiiming of the year a Father of Bfother, most 
fitted for the task, shall be appointed to go on composing the Annual Letter, 
and to hirn shall bc handed over all letters in which things of edifica tion, are 
reported. And on the saíne day or on the next to that in which there hap- 
pens something worthy of being written down, he shall write it down ad 
in a note-book which he shall have for the purpose. And each month 
ne shall Show to the Superior what he shall have written down, and at the 
end ot the year he shall gather together all the Annual Letters of the other 
colleges [residences]. And from all he shall make a General Letter, keeping 
a copy or it in the book in which they are usually written. 

fromBmü!'' for more detailed Information on the Jesuit Letters 

11. Ibil, p. 536. 
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n is good to uote here that a similar procedure was folio- 
wed m the other jesmt raissions, both in the West and in the 

East. 

Precautions were also taken against indiscretions in their 
correspondence by members of the Order, and against the 
capture oí the documents by enemy powers on the high seas; 
recourse was even had to code-words and -numbers. All this 
may help us to understand the dictum of the Brazilian scholar, 
that it would be presumptuous for anyone to write the history 
of Brazil without the history of the Society of Jesus in Brazil 
having first been written.^^ 

Side by side with the Jesuit sources concerning Brazilian 
history, there are otHers which narrate the development of seve- 
ral South and Central American lands where the'Jesuits laboured: 
Peru (from 1568), México (1572), Paraguay (1586), and Chile 
(1593).^® Jesuit documents from the Mexican area are more 
easily accessible to the English-speaking world due to the labours 
of Dr. Herbert Bolton and his colleagues of Califórnia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Bolton, who published Kino^s Historical Memoir (Cleve- 
land, 1919), declares that the most important of the results of 
the now prevalent practice of repairing to archives is the need 
of rewiiting a large part of history in the light of the rich sources 
hitherto unused-, The Jesuit Relations, in his opinion, are the 
merest bagatelle when compared with the material that has 
been gathered subsequently from archives, or with the even 
greater bulk of documents still in manuscript and still unused.^^ 

África. In striking contrast with the rather suecessful 
American ventures was the failure of the early Jesuit missions 
to the Dark Continent. Among the most ancient of these expedi- 
tions, full of harrowing trials and valorous deeds, was the 
Abyssínian imdertaking. In the course of the 15th century news 
had reached Portugal that there actually existed a Christian 

12. Gapistrano de Abreu, reported In Leite, op. cit,, 1, Preface, p. xiv.; and cf. IL 631. 

13. For a fuller account of the Jesuil historical works on the South and Central American 
regions, cf. Pedro Blanco Trías, Historiógrafos Jesuítas, Siglas XVI-XIX (Valência, 194;7)j pp. 
83-95, 

li Plerbert E, Bolton, ‘*The Jesuits in North America; An Opportunity for Historians," 
Md-dWfW, 18 (1936) 228. 
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kingdom in Ethiopia, and it was generally believed that the 
mysterious “Prester John” ruled there. 

After the Portuguese had found an entry into the kingdom 
the time seemed ripe to start the work ofreuniting this schismatic 
country with Rome, and Ignatius of Loyola conceived the 
plan on a grand scale. He chose one of his best men, Fr. J. 
Nunes Barreto, to be appointed Patriarch; and the prelate was 
given as assistants two Bishops, Andrew Oviedo and Melchior 
Carneiro, and eleven picked raen of the Order. From Goa, 
where the party arrived in 1556, Bishop Oviedp and a few of 
his companions actually got into Ethiopia in 1557. But the 
enterprise failed chiefly because of clashing political interests, 
and by 1597 the last member of the group of pioneers had died 
a lonely death. 

The next important endeavour to enter the Negus’s realm 
was made by Fr. Pero Pais. His First, but unsuccessful,^ attempt 
to make his way into the country via Arabia cost him seven 
years of captivity. In 1603, however, he raanaged to enter 
Ethiopia through Diu and Massawa. For three decades the 
Jesuits were able to exercise a fruitful apostolate in the land 
but, as in other cases, the loss of favour with a despotic soverign 
meant the destruction of the mission and its personnel; and in 
1640, with the martyrdom of the last Jesuit missionary, the 
Ethiopian mission carne to an end.^^ 

So much for the history of the undertaking. Like their 
colleagues elsewhere, the Jesuit missionaries in Abyssinia kept 
Europe informed of the religious and civil State of the country 
where they laboured, through a number of letters and reports. 
Frs. Pais, d’Almeida and Barradas were responsible for scho- 
larly investigations into the geography, ethnology an^d history 
of Abyssinia; the missionaries also made the íirst maps of the 
sources of the Blue Nile. Ünfortunately, their voluminous 
and scientific works remained long unpublished. It was only 
'in the present century that Beccari published in fourteen big 
volumes, with an Index besides, the Rerun Aethiopicamm Scrip- 
tores Occidentales [Kome, 1906-17). It happens that this work “ 


15. A: very readable account of the Jesuit missions to Ethiopia, and to the, Eastern lands, 
is to be found in Felix A. Plattner, Jesuils Go East. 


like some others that are ostensibly concerned with África alone 
— contains a number documents relating to índia also, since 
both regions were for a long time united for the purpose of Jesuit 
administration. 

Two entire volumes contain Pais’s História da EtiopiaP^ 
an extensive study and the íirst comprehensive guide to the old 
Christian kingdom, portrayed in geographical, ethnological, 
political and religious terms. Incidentally, this hero of the 
Ethiopian mission has also given us the earliest known descrip- 
tion of the interior of Arabia, of European authorship.^’’ His 
account of Ethiopia is worthy of special attention — as are 
also his Annual Letters — on account of the confidence which 
the Negus placed in him. Accqrding to Balthazar Tellez, he 
was spoken of by the Negus Susenyos in terms of great praise. 
In Fr. Pais, said Susenyos, he had all he wanted: “a teacher 
for doctrine, a counsellor for doubts, a captive and a slave for 
Service.”^® Pais’s authority is further enhanced by the collec- 
tion which he had made of valuable Ethiopian códices and docu¬ 
ments, and the number of local languages which he had mastered. 

Further volumes in the series edited by Beccari are íilled 
with the works of Fr. Manuel Barradas, Fr. Manuel d’Almeida 
and the Patriarch Mendez. The last four tomes contain miscel- 
laneous relations and letters of the usual type. All these authors 
had unrivalled opportunities closely to observe public affairs 
and persons, and also to examine official documents and quali- 
íied witnesses. Their intention is plainly noted by Fr. 
d’Almeida in the prologue to his history of Ethiopia: ”Let 
me add, on the subject of this work, what I was going to say, 
namely, that my First intention is not to delight the reader with 
flowers of speech, but to relate only the tnith to such as dpsire 
to accept it at its own value, without aífectations and posturings, 
regarding which the poet has well said that they diminish rather 
than increase natural beauty,”^® By way of commentary it 

16. ® A two-voluiue eclition of this work, with an introduction by Elaine SancCau and a 
biO”bibliographÍcal note by Alberto Feio, was published at Oporto in 1945. 

17. 0. F. Beckingham, “Some Early Traveis in Arabia," Journal of the Royd Asiatic Socie^ 

of Great Britam and Mmd {IdASl) ... 

18. Cf. Elaine Sanceau, Em Demanda do Preste João (Oporto, 1939), p. 320. The original 

English version of the book is entitled Portuffll íh tScarc/i 0 /Prfííír Jíj/íii. ^ 

19. Cf. E. Denison Ross, “Alraeida’s History of Bihiopia: Recovery of the Preliminary 
Matter," R..y,0.5., 2 (1921-23) 786. 
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may be added that a distinction has to be made between inten- 
tion and fulíilment; yet in tlie study of the history of Ethiopia 
there is a place of lionour for these letters, relations and books 
written not by historians long after the event, but by the very 
men who personally took part in the great doings.®*^ 

Best known to the English-speaking world as a writer on 
Abyssinia is Fr. Jerome Lobo, an abridged translation of whose 
Work was published by no less a person than Samuel Johnson. 
His is a most readable and even racy account of the events that 
took place during the patriarchate of Afonso "Mendez. “He 
seems to have been especially marked out for adventure, and 
hardship,” says Sir Charles Rey, “and he records it all in simple 
and direct language, enlightened in places by flashes of shrewd 
peasant humour that go some way toward making one imder- 
stand how it was he was enabled to survive the adventures he 
encountered.”^^ 

And Dr, Johnson, who was not easily pleased, pays the 
following tribute to Fr. Lobo: 

He appears by his modest and unafTectíng narration to have described 
things as he saw them, to have copied nature from life, and to have consulted' 
his senses, not his imagination. He meets with no basüisks that destroy with 
their eyes; his crocodiles devour their prey without tears; and his cataracts 
fali without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

In his account of the mission, where his veracity is raost to be suspected, 
he ncither cxaggerates overrauch the meriís of the Jesuits, if we consider the 
partial regard paid by the Portuguese to their coimtrymen, by the Jesuits 
to their society, and by the papists to their Church, nor aggravates the vices 
of the Abyssinians.^^ 

Equally useful, but less prolific than the Abyssinian letters, 
are the aceounts we have from Jesuit sources regarding other 
parts of the Dark Gontinent. Some Jesuit missionaries pene- 
trated into the heart of África and brought back detailed infor- 
mation about the lakes of Nyassa and Tanganyika. ^Tlie 

■ 20. Charles F. Rey, The Romance of the Portuguese in Abyssinia (London, 1929), p. 13. 

21. M., p. 262, 

, 22. Samuel Johnson, Prefacc to the trans. of J. Lobo, Voyage to Abyssinia, in Charles D 
Ley cd., Portuguese Voyases, 1498-1663 (London, 1947), p. 291. 
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Portuguese Jesuits also learut much about the Congo and 
Angola while working in those regions. ^ ^ 

cdii ^eginmng of the 17th century, China was 

still a land of marvel and legend, a great but little understood 
country. It was then that the Jesuits entered it, and graduallv 
Western world the glory and cultural richness 
01 the great empire. “Almost without rivais in their task ” 
says Arnold Rowbotham, “they poured into Europe, during 
a period of nearly two hundred years, quantities of letters, docu- 
ments, and books, which in an increasing degree caught the 
imagination of Europe and made of the members of the Society 
the supreme contemporary interpreters of the Orient.”23 


It was in 1583 that the celebrated Jesuit, Matthew Ricci 
obtamed the right to settle down in a country in which for gene- 
rations the rule of enclosure had been more rigorously enforced 
than in any convent. Ricci was a man of outstanding ability 
as were Schall and Verbiest. Little wonder then that with such 
men the Jesuits succeeded in penetrating deep into the real 
life and character of mysterious China, its culture and its in¬ 
habitants. They had free access to the imperial palace and 
were thus able to gather historical data not to be found in con- 
temporaneous Ghinese books. The knowledge thus gleaned 
they conveyed to the cultured world of the West, and that íirst 
and foremost through their letters. These were intended for 
the Information of their superiors and colleagues, and also for 
propaganda purposes: they were forever saying to their bre- 
thren in Europe, “Come and join us.” Incidentally, they 
supplied a bird’s-eye view of the rich pattern of Ghinese civi- 
lization. The letters are of unequal value for they deal with 
all sorts of topies ranging from the sublime to the trivial, now 
in a naive-, now in a scholarly manner —but on the whole, 
interesting information is rarely lacking. 


Besides the letters, the Jesuit missionaries also wrote down 
their memoirs, Among the íirst to give an exact and compre- 
hensive study of the Ghinese nation was Nicholas Trigault, 


23. Arnold Rowbotham,, MííWflíiry and Maniarin (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942), 
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whose De Christiana Expeditione ãpud Sinas (1615) is a rather free 
version of Ricci’s memoirs. The book created an enormous 
stir' “Toute 1’Europe Tadmira et le reçut avec grandissime 
contentement”; and translations and editions appeared in hali- 
a-dozen countries and languages. With what may seem to us 
exaggerated self-confidence the author States in the opening 
pages of his work: 


We rthe Jesuit missionaries] have seen their most noble provinces [of 
the Chinesel; we enter every day into conversation with the prmcipaiciti- 
zens, the magistrates and the men of letters; we speak the native language 
of the Chinese; we have learned by careful inquiry, their habits, customs, 
laws and ceremonial and finally (what is of the greatestimportance), dayand 
night we have their books in our hands.^i 


Nor is this a conceited exaggeration. In the words of 
Mr. Rowbotham, a non-Catholic and formerly professor at 
Peking “The claims of authority and excellence implied ^in 
these words are justified.”^® Another eminent Jesuit authority 
on China is Fr. Martin Martini, who won European fame with 
his Mms Atlas Sinensis (1655) and the De Bello Tartanco (1657). 


An offshoot of the Jesuit Letters was du Halde’s Description 
de la Chine (1735). As editor of the Lettres Edifiantes, this Jesuit 
received an amount of material which was not suited for pubii- 
cationin that series, hence he clevply arranged it so as to produce 
another treatise meant to give information to the public and 
to make known the work of the Order. Though not free from 
blejjiishes —which evoked complaints from his own colleagues 
— du Halde^s work became a source-book for future writers, 
and it has been opined that no single work on the Far East, 
before or after, has had such a profound iníluence on European 
thought. The missionaries also made valuable contributions 
to Chinese cartography and astronomy.^^ 


24. Nicholas Trigault, Ds CbrisHm Expeditione apuijim,,v^ 3, 

ob cit n 245. The words are actually Riccds: cf. Opere Stonáe delP. MaUeo Rtcci í^/., ed. P. 
tíi Wi (Macerat., 1911-13), I, 2. In hl. tatroducl oa t. 13.çc.'a wo* Fr. Taci. 
Venturi quote.s Baron Richtofen’s' tribute to the Jesuit contributiou to smology. 

25. Rowbotham, loc- cit. 

25 Besides the Italiau Ricci. and the Plemish Schall and Verbiest, the Portugucse Jesuits 
also plãyed a part in the development of Chinese astronomy. Cf. Francisco Rodrigues, Jesmtas 
Portugueses Astrónomos na China, 15S3-1S05 (Oporto, 1925). 


i 
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V 



From the number of books written in recent years, descri- 
bing the Jesuit venture in China, we get an idea of the wealth 
of interesting material that is available for such a study.^^ 
Nevertheless it is likely that many other very valuable docu- 
ments still remain unpublished. Many, alas, have been des- 
troyed by time and íire, as for example in the Macao archives 
where much was stolen and scattered by the myrmidons of 
Pombal. Fortunately there are several magnificent transcripts 
and also original records still preserved in the great archives 
of Portugal, and perhaps elsewhere also in the Gontinent. A 
typewritten catalogue on the documents in the collection 
“Jesmtas na Asia” runs to no less thán 578 pages!®’' The stu- 
dent of the history of China has thus at his disposal many.reli- 
able data of Jesuit provenance. 

* 

Japan. To Portuguese Jesuits goes the credit of having 
been the first to give to Europe concrete details about life, reli- 
gion and manners in the Land of the Rising Sun. Posterity 
has not hitherto done full justice by them, and it is diíEcult 
to allot the blame in the question. Tliey have been stigmatized 
as “poor observers” — a slanderous allegation as will be brought 
home to all who read the collections of letters entitled Cartas de 
■ Japão. Unfortunately these Jesuit Letters have been made 
available to the greater part of the reading public not in their 
original form, but in the guise of garbled and truncated trans¬ 
lations. While the copious reports of the French Jesuits in 
China were published in the celebrated Lettres édifiantes et curi- 
euses, the no less valuable epistles of their Portuguese confrères 
were drastically censored in Rome by editors who found them 
prolix and unedifying. The Portuguese editions, i. e,, tliose 
published in Portugal itself, are more complete and accurate: 


26. Besides Prof. RowbQtham’s work, we may mention the following: C.W. Allan, Jesuits 
at the Courl ofPeüg (Shangai, n. d.), Eloise T. Hibbert, JesuitÂdoenture in China (New York, 
1941). Cf. also C. R. Boxer, Fidalgos in the Far East (the Hague, 1948). 

27, H. A. de Almeida e Silva, “Relação de Todos os Documentos Existentes nos 62 
Volumes da Collecção da Biblioteca da Ajuda Intitulada ‘Jesuítas na Asia”’ (Lisbon, 1941). 
Most of the documents listed deal with China and Japan, but the first four códices are deyotcd 
to índia, about which there is also information in a miscellaneous codex at the end. Cf. also 
G. Schurhammer, “Die Schátze der Jesuitenarchíve in Makao und Peking, Dte Lathohschen 
Missionen (München-Gladbach), 57 (1929) 224-229; and Boxer, Fidalgos in the Far East, pp. 
286-287. 
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they abound in picturesque descriptions of the geograpliical, 
social and.religious aspects of the Japanese archipelago and its 
people, which, with the cunosity and wonderment of foreign 
visitorsj the priests recorded for the benefit of others. 

The Tapanese letters are not always as clear and concise 
as the historian wonld wish. But after making due a lowance 

for national and religious prejudices, Srvm 

Portuguese missionaries were keen and intelligent observeis 
of the social life that went on around them. As Prol. L. K. 
Boxer remarks, the Portuguese Jesuits were firat and foremo 

missionaries seeldng the greater glory ofGod, acco^^^^^^ 

motto, and hence in their “edifymg and curious. etters the 
emphasis is necessarily on the edifymg rather than on the cnno r 
nevertheless the student of Old Japan wi 1 find interestmg mat er 
in these pages and it is sigmficant thaUeading Japanese hist 
rians rate this correspondence very highly. 

With their usual thoroughness the Jesuits set about mas- 
tering the difficult Japanese tongue. Fr. John Rodngues, for 
instake, produced a pioneer dicttonary and 
Japanese language (1603-1604), whde Fr. G“par Vil aattam- 
d a considerable proficiency in the idiom and ^ . 

ledge of the various Buddhist scets. Moreover, in Japm as 
in other Ásiatic missions of the Society, the 
friendship and esteem of the leatog men of the ^ 

were on the best of terms with 

Nohunaga, Hideyoshi and leyasu — and they made ma y 
converts in Hgh places. They were thus mos favourably 
nlaced for observing the contemporary polittc^ scene. to 
this we may attribute the fact, confirmed by modem 
research that the Jesuit aceounts on some moot pomts ot Japa¬ 
nese hkow are more correct than the native chromcles. In 
brief, the Cartas certainly rank with the Jesuit Letters from 
Canada, China and índia as histoncal documents of the first 
order, and often of considerable literary merit. 


29. G. R. Boxer, TkeCkrístiatt Century injupan, (Berkeley and Los Angeles,, and London, 
1951), p. 50. 
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CMtral Âsk Tlie last bf the Jesuit enterprises herc 
mentioned is equally rich in material'for historian and geogra- 
pher alike, and is closely connecíed with the Indian mission- 
field: we refer to the Jesuit penetration of Central Asia. The 
geographers of the 17th century were hopelessly at a loss: they 
knew nothing of the country that lay in the centre of the vast 
Asian continent. Deserts and mountains, the unfriendly cold 
and hostile tribes, had made this region one of the least knowii 
parts of the world. The Jesuits were the first to remove the 
veil of secrecy. Several of them became famous explorers and 
are considered'to have added to our knowledge of the trans- 
Himalayan areas; among these are counted Bento de Goes, 
Antonio de Andrade and Ippolito Desideri.»» 

In the 13th-century Marco Polo had already travelled 
overland from Ormuz to Shangtu, in the mysterious land of 
Kublai Khan, returning home by the sea route. Nevertheiep 
the geographers of the 17th century had not solved satisfactorily 
the problem of Gathay and of its connection with China. The 
Jesuits at Akbads court had a geographical and, still more, a 
missionary interest in the problem, since Ghristian peoples were 

íT^he most complete account of the Jesuit joumeyings in this area is to be found in 
C. Wcsscls, Early Jesuit Tramllers in Central Ásia, ^^03-1721 (the Hague, ^®2B' Gf. also Mac- 
hZmjesJsid the Great pp. 335-362, and Plattner, aí. «í., PR 135-166,179-188. 
The fõllowing paragraph from the Mace of Wessels’ book is most helpful for a fair and criticai 
valuation of the Jesuit Letters in general! . , mi 

“A few points should not he forgotten, if we would arrive at “/^uitablejudgment. Those 
men fthe Jesuit missionaries] and had not been, as a rule, prepared for their arduous undertak- 
Sas by ^ geographi al and ethnicalstudies; they did not set out richly w h 

písicalS^^^ 

kv nrecursors without maps, without the experiences of others to guide them. poy, wiite 
CrToTin untodden by European foot, did they consider themselves m ^e M 
nlare discüvercrs who were making a name for themselves, geographers adding to fresh data 

evervthins else tliev were, and remained, missionaries going out to cast abroad the “ecis, oi 
the Gospfl wherevej human heart would give it soil; 

souls rather than to discover territories; who never lost sight calied them 

tance. But even so they have their merits as every , pioneer has. -Preface, pp. vivii. 
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reported to be living beyond the great mountain range and they 
were anxious to establisli contact with them. In Ricci’s letters 
from China they had read that Gatliay and China were one and 
the same country. But the Jesuits in Goa and Agra remained 
sceptical: could Cathay, which they erroneously thoughtto be 
Ghristian, be identical withheathen China? In any case they 
had to seek Information about the numerous Ghristians who 
were said to inhabit the vast tabledands of Central Asia, and 
Bento de Goes was chosen for the arduous task of finding thcm. 

The epic journey of this valiant lay-brotbr now belongs 
to history. Setting out from Agra in Octobcr 1602, he jour- 
neyed amid innumerable perils and hardships, via Kabul, Yar- 
kand, Aksu, Turfan, Chami, and arrived finally at Suchcu, 
where he died in April 1607. He had found no Ghristians, but 
he had confirmcd Ricci’s solution: Cathay was China. Bento 
de Goes is ranked among the grcatest of Central Asiatic explo- 
rers, and Sven Hedin, Aurel Stein and others, who have follow- 
ed in his wake, speak of him with sympathy and respect; 
unfortunately only a bare fragment of the great pionccr’s notes 
has survived him, and thus, as Sir Henry Yule opines, a most 
valuable geographical account was lost to posterity.^^ 

The death of Goes was not the end of the Jesuit attcmpt 
to discover the Ghristians of the trans-Himalayan regions. In 
1624 Fr, Antonio de Andrade set out on the same que,st, but 
with Tibet for his goal, This intrepid Jesuit was the íirst 
European to climb the mighty ramparts of the Himalayas, to 
discover one of the principal sources of the Ganges, and to pene- 
trate into the hermit kingdom of the Lamas. He repeated the 
feat in 1625, and with some companions established a missíon 
at Tsaparang. The value of Andradc’s narrativo of his first 
journey, entitled Movo Descobrimento do Gmm CkthayOi^^ has bcen 
much discussed; it is ably vindicated by Wessels, with the help 

31, Henry Yule ecl,) CWifl)) í/tó Tküher {Lomlon, 1916), IV, 179, Cfalso:Plattncr, 
op, ciL, pp, 149-150; Guerreiro ed, Payne, Jalmgirand the Jesuits, pp. xxili-xxvi, 119-182; 
Mariano Saldanha, "Viagens de Penetração c Exploração no Continente Asiático," in A. 
Baião, H, Cidade and M, Miiria eds,, Histêria da Expansão Portu^rnsa m Mundo (Lisbon, 
1937-40), 11, 214-217; Maclagan, The Jesuits and lhe Great Mogut, pp, 339-341. 

32. The full title is: Mono Descobrimento do gram Cathayo ou Reinos de TM, pello Padre Antonio 

de Andrade da Gompanhk dejesu, no anno de 1626 (Lisbon, 1626). New edition by Esteve,s Pereira 
(Coimbra, 1921), , 
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of the (indings of later travellers.» The Annual Letter of 
Tibtt, 1626, and other letters of Fr. Andrade are still extant. 
rhougli not of uniform interest to the historian and tlie geogra- 
pher, they are worthy of consideration: they are the writings 
of onc who is a milestone in the passing of the centnries,” and 
whosc journeys mark the beginning of the European explora- 
ratioii OI Tibet,^^ ^ 

Other daríng explorers like Francis de Azevedo, Stephen 
Cacclla, John Grueber and Albert d’0rville kept up the endea- 
vour to establish firmly the Tibetan mission; it is to Fr,.Ippolito 
Desideri, howeVer, that goes the honour of having been the 
first to make a complete circle round the northern Himalayas 
and to give “the first aceurate description of Tibet in all its 
particulars, before Europe had any knowledge of the language 
of that mysterloLis realm. Natural history, social organization, 
rcHgioiis cults all find a place in his Historical Sketch of Tibet, 
in which there is also a detailed and complete account of the 
Tibetan religion, founded entirely on the canonical texts,®® 
After bringing out ,Desideri’s great merits as a contributor to 
our knowledge of Tibet, Syen Hedin continues: 

Add tf) this the general merit of his narrative, the absence of fantastical 
speciilation, the quiet inatter-of-fact way in which he gives his observations, 
and noliody will call it an exaggeration if I regard Ippolito Desideri as one 
of tiie most Iirilliant travellers who ever, visited Tibet, and amongst the old 
ones, hy far tlie most prominent and the most intelligent of all,®® 

Truly a worthy tribute from one great explorer to another! 
* 

In the present chapter we have made a brief survey of the 
contribution which the Jesuits made, especially through their_ 
letters, to the historiography of various countries. They 


33, Wcssds, op. cil., pp. 45-68. „ ,, , c j- r 

34. The story of lhe Jesuits of the Tsaparang Mission was confirmcd by the íindmgs ol 
a Britisb oirieial, Mr. G. M. Young, who visited the region in 1912. Maclagan, oí. cií., 
pp. 354-355; H. Hoslcn, "Two Letters of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S. J., The Examtner, 69 (1918) 

340. . vr 

35 Fr Dt'sidcrí’s manuscript was only published in the present century. Englmi readers 
will fmd a translalion. with a good introduction by C. Wessels, in 

Amint of TM, The Traveis of Ippolito Desideri ofPtstoia, S. J., 1712-1727, ed. by Filippo de 
Filippi (London, rev, ed., 1937). . ' 

36. .Sven Hedin, Southern TM, 1, 278-279, quoted by Wessels, op. cit., p. 272. 
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were not always tlie earliest Europcan arrivals in all thesc landsj 
nor are theirs always tlie only records of early traveis there; 
nor, again, can one claim for the Jesuit Letters a unifom histo- 
rical value. But there is reason to hold that the Jesuit Letters 
are of considerable importance for the historian, and that they 
have been recognized as such by scholars of many nations, 
This fact should be borne in mind; it wilUielp towards a true 
appreciation of the importance of the Jesuit Letters for Indian 
historiography. 

The follqwing lines from the pen of a renowiied scholar 
in the field of oriental culture, Jarl Gharpentier/not a Gatholíc 
himself, form a fitting conclusion to this çhapter. Thcy_ are 
from his Introduction to the Livro da Seita ot Fr. henicio: 

This is not the place for expounding the merits and demerits of the, 
Society of Jesus nor for praising or criticising its missionary methods, How- 
■ ever, leaving all.these things aside it raay be safely asserted that the modem 
knowledge of the geography of the then unknown parts of the world and the 
acquaintance with, the history, reÜgions and .social custoins oí Asiatic, Atri- 
can and American peoples and races has been founded by Jesuit missionaries. 
To quote only a few examples: very little indeed wa.s known about the mighty 
empire of the great Mogul until the Jesuits ■— and above all Father Monser- 
rate — published their reports upon their missions to the court oí Akl)ar. 
The iclentity of Gathay and China was put beyond doubt through the hardi- 
hoocl of the explorer Benedict Goes, and the political and historical status 
of China was revealed to the Western world chieHy through the arrival there 
of Father Ricci and his corapanions. . And Tibet remained a terra incógnita 
until the journeys through that country of the Jesuits Andrade (1624) and 
Grueber and TOrville (1661). Modern scholars may judge Jrom diflerent 
points of view the missionary work of the Jesuits; and there is scarcely any 
doubt that the Malabar and Ghiiiese rites were not a very lucky experimcnt. 
A modern time may even find the heroism of numberless Jesuit Father,s who 
have raet torture and martyrdom in the missionary ficlds less iraposing. But 
no time wiH be able to refuse to the Society of Jesus the glory of having found¬ 
ed modern scientific research.®’ 


37. Fenício, op. ci/,, Intro., pp. xxxvii-xxxviü. 


G H A P T E R XIV 

A FINAL GLANGE 


An attempt may now be made to sum up the fmdings of 
the present inquiry. The introduetory chapter underlined 
some of the more important developments in the method of 
writing history, which has undergone a profound change from 
the time Leopold von Ranke stepped into the scene. He gave 
a great impetus to historical research, and the movement which 
he launched to secure well-documented historical works has 
gained momentura with the passing of time. Three principal 
tendencies characterize the best historical produetions of the 
present day: an insistence on original documentation, an 
inclination towards social history, and a quest for details that 
enliven the narrative. Itis against this background of modern 
historiography that is to be viewed a specialtype of historical 
source-material, the Jesuit Letters from índia. 

As an essential part of this study a brief review has been 
made of the nature, development and types of the Jesuit Let¬ 
ters in general. From this it is eyident that the letters in ques- 
tion dealt primarily and essentiaily with the work of the Jesuits 
theraselves, and were thus limited in range. Howevér, ^in 
supplying the necessary details of the background against which 
their work was carried out, the writers providedvaluable material 
for the students of secular history. And since the supenors oí 
the Society insisted on accuracy and fidelity to truth on the 
part of their chroniclers, a comparatively_ high standard ot 
reporting was maintained by the latter. It is here to^be notea 
that the shorteomings of the Jesuit Letters 
point of view were due not only to the human frailty oí ttieir 
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■ writers but also to the very nature of the Jesuit correspondence, 
which excluded certain topics from its purview. 

The Tesuit Letters from índia which fom the subject of 
the present study date from time of St. Francis Xavier s arrival 
in this country, in 1542, to the year 1773 when the decme for 
the suppression of the Society throughout the world was issued. 
In the\story of their development and orgamzation the^ 
stands out the figure of Fr. Alessandro Vahgnano, who did 
much to correct their defects, and to secure rehablc and useful 
information from the Jesuit missionaries in índia, ^i^le by side 
with the jesuit Letters there sprang up another lype^oí Jesmt 
literature, the “allied documents” or reports_ on special topics, 
like Monserrate’s famous Mon^olm Le^aiioms Commentams^ 
to which a brief reference has been made. 

A closer inspection of the epistles penned by the members 
of the Society of Jesus in índia reveals certain salicnt íeatures 
of these writings. The letters of Francis Xavier are in a c ass 
apart, important much more for the inspiration than foi the 
Information they contain, but not devoid of the latter. The 
others have many points in common, due no doubt to the 
coramon spirit which animated the missionaries, ^ and the 
uniform instructions which guided all of them in their task oi 
letter-writing. A general survey has consequently been made 
of some principal traits of the Jesuit Letters from índia: their 
exterior appearance, the aim of providing information as weü 
as edification, the manner in which they were composed, and 
their length. 

The correspondence of missionaries in índia might ncver 
have attracted the historian’s notice had they not been prmted 
and widely circulated in contemporary Europe, espccially in 
Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, Itdy and Germany, 
such famous collections as the Lettres Édifkntes and the Wêlivoit. 
From the viewpoiiit of historical evidence it is' particularly 
regrettable that the letters should have suífered in the process 
of translation and publication, being at times unskilfully cen- 
sored and considerably distorted and mutilated, while even 
forgeries were put on the market. Recently, liowevep the 
Jesuit Institute of Hístory in Rome has begun to publish an 
authoritative edition of the Jesuit documents on índia. The 
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criticai reproduction of the texts together with excellent intro- 
ductions, criticai apparatus, notes, bibliographies and indices, 
give a^ superlative value to the volumes oí Epistolae S. Francisa 
XüMíii and DocuTíiêfitü Indico,^ and are a great help to the scholar 
in forming a well-founded and fair estimate of the historical 
value of the Jesuit Letters from índia. 

Since letter-writing in the Order formed an integral part 
of its administrative system, it is to be presumed that' from all 
those places in_índia where the Jesuits stayed for any considera- 
ble period of time Communications should have been forwarded 
to their headquarters both in índia and in Europe. The great 
potentialities of their letters as sources of historical data are thus 
madei evident, since between 1542 and 1773 the members of 
the Order penetrated to the furthermost limits of the country 
and had a great number of permanent residences in its western, 
Southern and south-eastern regions', besides those in the heart 
of the Mughal Empire and in Bengal, and from these places 
many letters were* despatched to their superiors, relatives and 
friends. Not all these letters have been preserved, and fewer 
still have been published, but historians who have used them 
testify to their evidential value. 

For the evaluation of historical evidence it is necessary 
to investigate the character and competence of the person who 
renders it. An acquaintance with the methods of selection and 
the training of the individual Jesuit missionary shows that he 
was fashionecl into a man of culture and discrimination, whose 
powers of observation and judgmeiit were sharpened by the 
scholastic System of education. Especially relevant to ourjheme 
is the training in many tongues and the familiarity with the 
languages of the land which the Jesuit missionary was expec- 
ted to aequire. These details about the Jesuit formation, and a 
study of the achievements of some great letter-writers iike I rs. 
Freyre and Pimenta, help one to gauge the rehabihty oí the 
information contained in the Letters from índia. 


The central part of the present study has been an exanu- 
nation of the evidential worth of the Jesuit Letters, a piece oí 
historical criticism never fully attempted up to now, íor State- 
ments on the question in the past have often been hmited 
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their raiiK and based on imperfect data. A corisideration of 
the nature of the letters reveals that they wcre contemporary 
historical sources of several types, varying in tlieir utility to 
the historian according to the publíc for wlnch they wcre mten- 
ded. The character of the Jesuit missionanes, their taknts and 
trainine, their contacts with the great and the lowly in Indian 
society their sense of responsibility'“the.sc arc some of the 
factors which lead one to attribiite a high degree of accuracy 
and veracity to the Jesuit Letters from índia. This is not deny 
the existence of defects in the latter, espccially from the historical 
point of view. Some of these as has alrcady been remai kedj 
were inherent in the very nature of the Jesuit correspondence, 
which was limited in its range; otliers, such a.s hasty generaliza- 
tions and lack of sympathy with things Indian, were e.specially 
evident in the early stages. 

The modem trends in historiography mentioncd at^thc 
outset add to the value of the missionary letters, so full oí in- 
teresting details about Indian social life and about characters 
and personages of greater or lesser importance in Indian history. 
These have enabled modern writers to add niuch local colour 
to their aceounts of the East. Some of the details supplicd by 
the Jesuit writers have been corroboratcd by other contem¬ 
porary chroniclers, but the aceounts of the missionaries cannot 
always be checked by the writings of other,s, As^a matter of 
fact, the lack of other historical sources for certain arcas and 
periods of the history of índia cnhances the value of the Jesuit 
documents. 

Some of the elcmcnts on the negative side have already 
been notéd. It must be remarked tliat to the lack of apprecia- 
tion ofthe fmer points of Indian civilization duc at times to an 
imperfect knowledge of the local language, there wcre added 
in some cases smaller defects such as the siippres.sion or mutila- 
tion of proper names. In tlic last instance, of course, each Jesuit 
Letter has be to examined separately beforc fmal judgmcnt 
can be passed on its evidential value. 

In so far as a general apprcciation may bc ventured upon, 
it may be stated that the oíficial letters of the missionaries to 
their superiors are more balanced and relíablc tlian tlic un- 
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at regular intervals, with 

lA connected with the writer’s 

TAm ,, T “ T'’® observation. The un- 

oftcidl lütcrs have to be read with more caution, in so far as 
their evideiice may have been less carefully weiÀed by the 
writers, but they too can bc of especial help in the study of 
Indian spcml customs and civic institutions. The final picture 
presented byjetters written for general circulation is at times 
incomplcte, since not everything could be told to the public, 
but not necessarily distorted or misleading. Finally, the majority 
of the Jesuit Letters are but auxiliary sources when there is 
qucstion of writing a general history, for which they can pro- 
vide evidcncc that corroborates and supplements the one 
derived from other documents. 


Has the value of the Jesuit Letters from índia been recog- 
iiized ? It can easily be proved that the letters sent by the missíon- 
aries io Luropc from this country had a profoimd influence 
on the contemporary Catholic world, and also affected readers 
of other creeds*and of diverse interests. In the writing of his¬ 
tory, however, these letters have been little utilized, except 
by the jesuits themselves, and by some German and French 
scliolars. English writers of Indian history have also made use 
of them, but the majority of Indian historians have either been 
ígnorant of their existence (qr at least of their extensive range) 
or have been mistrustful about their reliability. The ncglect 
of the Je.suit Letters is doubtlessly due in part to linguistic 
diíiiculties which stand in the way of those wlio are ill aequain- 
ted with Portuguesc, Spanish and Latin, and to the scarcity 
of good English translations. There is reason to believe that 
owing to the modern trends in historiography the attention 
of Indian scliolars will turn in an increasing degree to the Jesuit 
Letters from índia. 

In the case of many writers the knowledge of the Jesuit 
Letter,s has been obtained tlirougli the Jesuit histories, such as 
those of Guerreiro and du Jarric. For this reason, and smee the 
histories were based on the Letters, a few remarks about tlie 
fornier are called for. The Jesuit histories of the missions con- 
tain a good deal of material about índia; they at times preserve 
for us historical data from first-hand evidence no longer availa- 
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ble elsewhere. But against these advantages there is the un- 
doubted fact that the further one goes away fromthe pnmary 
witness, the more danger there is of error creepmg m, m the 
shape ôf modifications and interpolations. The histories must 
tVif-rpfnrfi he used with caution. 


After a study and evaluation of the Letters from índia has 
been made it is natural that inforraation should be given also 
about their present whereabouts, so that scholars may know 
where the original letters are available for a closer scrutiny. 
Tracing the course of the journeyings of the missionaries 
epistles it is found that they converged towaMs three great 
administrative centres of the missions of the Order: Goa, Lisbon 
and Rome. The bullc of the officia] Jesuit Letters are now pre- 
served in the original in the Archives of the Society of Jesus in 
Rome while a much smaller number of originais and mariy 
folios of first copies are to be found in Portugal Others he 
scattered in a number of private and public libraries in Europe. 


And all that has been said about the Letters from índia 
is seen in a better perspective when one knows how highly^ the 
Jesuit Letters from other countries are esteemed by the histo- 
rians of those lands. It was not without reason that an eminent 
scholar asserted, in a passage quoted a few pages earlier, that 
the modern knowledge of the geography of the then unknown 
parts of the world, and the acquai_ntance_ with the history, 
religious and social customs of Asiatic, African and American 
peoples and races, had been founded by Jesuit missionaries. 


In the utilization of Jesuit sources historians of foreign 
nations have led the way, and we must no longer lag behind. 
More than one scholar of our own country has of late voiced 
the plea for a diligent and intensive search for the original 
materiais relating to the history of índia that have long lain 
neglected both within and without our frontiers, and in some 
cases are in danger of being lost forever. This is an arduous 
but imperativo task. It will call for raany wearisome hours of 
Work, much of which will in the end seem to have been was- 
ted—but it is not so, for even a negative result, though less 
exciting than a positive one, can be very valuable for historio- 
graphy. 


^ TI e nearer one gets to modera times, the more difficult 
: is the task imposed on the earnest scholar, for hc has to trork 

i through an mcreasmgly great mass of documents in order to 

i form a correct picture of men and events in the era which he 

I is studymg. Consequently the task of the historian who is con- 

j cerned with índia in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries is no 

I easy one, as there is a wealth of documentation on these periods. 

I Yet the task cannot be shirked, and it is a matter íbr’ rejoicing 

I to know that Ipmed bodies, such as the Indian Historicàl 

Records Commission, are aware of the great prospects and 
i obligations in this field. 

In its post-war development scheme, and in several of 
its sessions in recent years, the Indian Historicàl Records Com¬ 
mission has drawn attention to the need for procuring docii- 
I ments concerning índia which are in the possession of foreign 

' governments, In_1948 the Research and Puhlication Committee 

of the Commission passed the following resolution: 

This Committee reiterates that for enabling the Indian Research Scho¬ 
lars to write a complete and more authentic account of the political, social 
i and economic condition of índia in the 16th, 17th and i8th centuries, and 

particularly the History of Indian trade, commerce and shipping, the Govern¬ 
ment of índia be recjuested to arrange with the Goveraments of Holland, 

: ^ Portugal and France for obtaining microfilm copies of all such records in 

their possession as may have any bearing on India.^ 

Acting in conformity with such directives the National 
Archives of índia had by 1950 already acquired microfilms 
of many documents in Dutch and English hands,^ and more are 
no doubt gradually being acquired from various sources. How- 
j ever, it was a triile surprising for the present writer to learn 

that up to May 1953 no microfilm copies of the records of Indian 
I interest available at Lisbon and Goa had yet been obtained, 

i and it is to be íeared that the deterioration in the diplomatic 

relations between Portugal and the Indian Uniem may íurther 
í dfelay the seeuring of Portuguese documents on índia. Now among 

I these documents are to be numbered the letters from the Jesuit 

J missionaries in índia. It would be a gross exagger^ion to say 

1 that these are the most iraportant of the lot, yet they and the 

1. 25 (1948) Part I, p. 40. 

2. 27 (1950) Partl,pp. 52-53. 
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othM lesuit Letters now preservcd in Romeliavc an undoubted 
X and consequenüy must not bc forgotten, One may here 
recall the words of that great authonty on the Jesuits m India, 
Fr. H. Hosten: 

It has been said. and wc think riglitly, that if the Felatbns of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in Northern índia during the XVÍIth jind XVIII centuiies 
were oublished, they would to some extent revolutionize the History ofthe 
Moghul Empire. What is true for the North,_would be no less so lor the rest 
of índia* aU the more, if the various RehgKms ürders whidi laboured^m 
índia during the first three centuries ofthe C.orK|ijt^st--Carmeht^^^^ 
cans Dominicans, Augustinians, Theatines, Jesiuts, lupugn Missituiarics 
of Paris-were to combine to rescuc from the dust of thtur hbrmes their 
long accumulated wealth of predoiis MSS. and rare in-ohos. No_ dmibt, 
we diould stand confronted witii a hard and heavy undertaking; Ijut m thc.se 
days of monumental enterprises, it would not be uuíeasiblc. 

The publication of the Jesuit Relations of North America, preparations 
for which were beg-un in 1894, and the first volumes of which appeared in 
1896, was completed in 1902. It coraprises no fewer thau 73 volumes of 
more than 27,000 pages. 

The “Annals of the East índia Catholic Mis.sions” would bc an even 
more voluminous store-house of historical materiais— profane and rehgmus 
unparalleled in breathless interest.=‘ 

■ HowthenisthefullvalueoftheJesuitLctterstobepecured? ^ 

The first step would have to be a general stock-taking of all thesc ’ 
documents and allied Jesuit writings on índia. The Information 
given in previous pages will be of assistance in this connection. 
Further inquiries could be made from librariesj archivcsj and 
dealers in old manuscripts, in Europe,^ America and índia, .uie 
Jesuit Institute of History in Rome will also bc able to render 
help in these efiforts. 

In the paper read at the Mysore Session of the Indian 
Historical R,ecords Gommission in 1942, Fr. H. FIcras had 
the following suggestion to make: 

A proposed catalogue of Indian Historical Jesuit Reeords. 

Sir Edward Maclagan published a “Tciitative Iást.s of Je.suit Letters and 
Reports” from the Mughal Empire, Bengal and Ts!i|)arang, as an A])pendix 
to his work Thê Jmits and the Great Maíf/wd, pp. 361)"390. 

The completion of this list and continuation of the samC) udding all 

3. H, Hosten, Jmit Missionaries in Nortim índia and Inscriplwns an lheir Totnk, Affa, pp. 
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otkr p.,bia,cd Jemit morei, of historical .importai,cc referrin, to latlia 
would bo ol cxtraordmary klp to all historiaif of índia, ® ’ 

Thi., cwlogue of Indian Jauit Rccords, would. so I imarine reouire 
for H dlffcrcnt mlion, to makc it most practical for use TScEér 

hl .Section. Continuom liste of Jesuit reeords in diro.ioloçical order 
l.e,, in oídei of the dates on whicli they were writteii, haviiw full iianie of 
.luthor of rccord, place and date of writlng it, brief analysis of ils contents 

and icference to the book whercin it is published, 

2nd ketion. .Subjects of the letters in alpliabetical order with refcrence 

U) the Ist .section. The subjects ofthe letters should be carefully specified, 
for instance: , i f > 

Jahangir; 

as Prince Salim 
friendship with Jesuits 
rebellion against Akbar 
enthroneraent 
doiiigs against Ghristianity 
religious controversies 
rebellion of Prince Khusru 
journey to Kabul 
liking for Christian paintings 
Portuguese relations 


Thus all historians would easily find whatever exists iii the Jesuit reeords 
referring to the subject of their study. 

3rcl Seçtion. Index of .proper names.^ 


The plans has much to commend it, and the finished 
produet would undoubtediy be a boon to historians, but it 
may be doubted whether there is any likelihood of it being 
carried out by anyone in the near future. Wliile endeavourihg 
to promote its execution, it may be more profitabie to have a 
preliminary survey made of the range of the Jesuit Letters from 
índia, on the lines of the modest attempt made in the fifth 
chapter of this work, but in still greater detail _ This survey 
would be a helpful guide to scholars specializing in any parti¬ 
cular area or period of Indian history, since they would thus 
come to know about Jesuit writings relevant to their study, 
and might oven be led to unearth and to publish other Jesuit 
aceounts preserved in foreign archives and unknown to the 
world at large. 


4," H, Heras, " Jesuit Letters and Aceounts, " LH.R.C,, 18 (1942) 18-19. 
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Besides this, as has already becn suggested, and is in con- 
formity with the plans of the Man Historical Records Um- 
mission, an endeavour should be made to secure nucrofilm 
copies of the Jesuit doeuments beanng on Indian history which 
are to be found not only in Lisbon but also elsewhere in Europe. 
Thus the Marsden CoUection in the Bntish Museum, which 
has not yet been microfflmed for the National Archives of Ma, 
is certainly worth photographing, as are also many other Jesuit 
papers preserved in Rome. 

Another line of action would be to secure accurate and 
scholarly transiations of the Jesuit Letters that have already 
been published in Europe in Ladn, Portuguese fd French^ 
languages which present difficulties to many in índia. ^ What 
Payne has so ably done with_ the works of du Jarric and 
Guerreiro might also be done with great profit mür other Jesuit 
authors both of letters and of other accounts. If Jo these trans¬ 
iations were appended bibliographies and criticai notes wi h 
reference both to European and Indian soumes,1;hey would 
be rendered of inestimable value to the Indian historian. 

Students -of history in this country are eagerly looldng 
foiwd to the National History of índia which should be ready 
in the not-too-distant fiiture. It is to be hoped that the work 
will be a model of accuracy and impartiahty that wiU reüect 
credit on its authors and on our land. In order to produce it 
no efforts must be spared to secure all the available mderice 
about India’s past. The contribution that the Jesuit Letters 
have to make to this evidence is small indeed, when compared 
to that which is provided by some other sources, but it is not 
negligible. Let it be esteemed as such and duly utilized. 
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Alandaley, I, 375 
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Aoor, I, 452, 445, 469-73; II, 289, 
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Ariepaty, disasters in,. I, 454 
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craftsmen, II, 357-9; diseases 
and medicine in, II, 358-62 
Bertlioldi, Father, II, 283, 294 
Borghese, Fr. X., I, 9, 387 
Bouchet, Fr, J, V,, I, 8,452,481 
II, 238, 290, 373; achievements 
of I, 459-78, 484-7; letters of, 
I, 9-10, II, 240-77 
Boiivet, Father, 1,6. 

Brahmins, I, 421, 424, 428 , 429, 
433, 437,440, 463, 485-6, II, 
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Britto, John de, I, 6,460 

Galecoolan, I, 172 
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Camien-naken-patti, I, 389, 452 
Cangivaron, I, 9, 420, 423, 484 
Gapuchins, I, 165 
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1,369-74 
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of Robbers, I, 452-4 
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Child-marriage, II, 383 
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Ghoren-Mandalam, II, 300 
Christians, in Goa, 'I, 365; in índia, 

I, 371, 374,386, II, 473; of the 
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363-6, 370, 374-7, 388, 476, 

II, 241, 283, 288, 293-8: and 
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Pjersia, I, 10; persecution of, in 
Gottoor, II, 288, in Tanjore, 
II, 28.5, 287, 301 
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'Only itcms of Indian interest are listcd. Lockraan’s spcllings have been retaincd. 
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Golconda, I, 482, II, 372 
Goinez, Fr, Andrew, I, 365 

Hinduisin, I, 424, II, 241-77, 
377-94 


Ildccri, II, 372 

Indians, character of, II, 376-7 


Jesiiits in índia, I, 5-6, 365-6, 

' 376, 388, 446, 452, 473, 475, 

481, 487, II, 283, 372, 394, 
469; and cf, Gliristians,' and 
liames of missionarics 
Job, in Indian thouglit, II, 269 
Kokeri, II, 285 
Kuriyetam, I, 430 
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94 
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Maissour, II, 300-1, 372 
Malabar, I, 173, 365, 382 
Manapar, I, 173, 375 
Mancichi, II, 292 
Maiipnoli, I, 173 

Marava, kingdom of II, 373, 408; 
prince of, I, 380, 386, 460, 

II, 408, 413; and Üutcli, I, 
380-1 

Martin, Fr, Pclcr, letters of, I, 
1-8, 357-89, 452-78, II, 278- 
88, 288-301, 408-16 
Mauduit, Fr. letter of, 1, B-9, 
420-23; relation of, 423-46 
Maynard, Father, I, 367, 372 
Metampsydiosis, II, 382 
Miranda, Father, I, 367, 372 
Mogul, the Great, I, 10, 482-3 
TI, 374-5 
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30 
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Polygamy, I, 428, II, 382 
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Portuguese, I, 362, 375-6 
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Punicael, I, 375, 380 

Ram-Raja, I, 431 
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Sappor, I, 435 

Sati, I, 425,11, 384 
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Serrhine, I, 459, 469 
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Slavery in índia, II, 265 
Sonnakallu, I, 439 
St. Thomas’s (Meliapoiir), I, 8 
Surat, I, 3, 10, 165, 166 

Tachard, Fr. Guy, letters of, I, 
160-78, 478-87 
Tailur,^ I, 435, 442-3 
Talavai, Regent of Madura, I, 
453, 460-6, II, 285-7 
Tanjore, I, 178, 475, II, 300; Kmg 
of, II, 285, 301; persecution 
in, II, 285, 287, 301; war 
with Madura, II, 285-7 
Tarcoian. I, 482, 486, II, 385, 
394 

Terapadi, I, 442 
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Topo, I, 174, 365-6, 371, 378 
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II, 250 

Trichirapali, I, 9, 468, 470, 476, 
11, 373; King of, II, 379; 
Queen of II, 287 

Tuticorin, I, 375-80, 387-8; and 
cf. Fishery-Goast 

Vedas, 11, 266, 278 
Vellor, I, 428-30, 444-5, II, 414; 
blockade bv Moors, I, 444, 

Vijayanagar, II, 372 
Villaverde, Count de (Viceroy), 

I, 169 

Visiapour, II, 372 
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175, 359, 363-4, 371, 376, 
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falso in Statmian, Galcutta, of July b, 19 lo). 

1914. Western Art at the Mogul Coma, pp.^ 670-672; paH of tins .s repro- 

duced in the Journal of lhe United l^romim liuíorml Soculy, III (1922) 

Part I, pp. n0'114. 

1916 Summary of a papcr by Fr. Fclix, O.M.Cl, on Moghiil Farmans, 
Parwãnas and Sanads. August 30, and Septembcr 6, 13, pp. j84-j8j. 

1916. Akbar’s- Christian Wife. August 23,^Septeml)er 27 (p. 634). 

1917 Catholic Aníiquities in Nortli índia, according to Rev. Fr. J. lieí- 
' fenthaler, S. J. January 17. 31, M'arch 7. 

1918. The Fali of Hugli: at various places Itetwcen pp. 91 and 671. 

1918. The Pathans in 1581: a Query, p. 888. 

1918. Fr. Fernão Guerreiro’s annual rclation for 1602-03, ou Bengal, 
Arakan & Pegu. 

1920. Father Anthony Monserrate’s Commentary on the Mongol Misítion 
to Akbar’s Gourt. Translated from the Latin. At numerous places 
betwecn p. 636 of 1920 and p. 920 ol 1921* 

1921. Persian Lives of the Apostles; froni Akbarks AgraLibrary. June22, 

' pp. 479-481. 

1924. Father Matthew Ricci, S. J., of Pekin, November 19, pp. 737-738. 
1930. Missionary Letters and AlHed Papers on Bengal, Arakan, & Burma 
(1598-1608). August. 

"^Madagan, in T/w Jesuits and tk Gmt Mogul, has publishcd 
writings on the Jesuits at the Mughal court, The pre.sent Appendix la based on Mac agaii s 
compiíation, but it lists Fr, Ho 3 ten‘s contributions to the h«tory_ol the Jcsuid m he whol - of 
índia, omittíng on the other hand tlio-ie writings which dcal with the Jesuits oulsidc Indtan 
territory, e.g. in Tibct and Burraa. 
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The Examiner (Bombay) 

Jesuit Annual Letters from Goa and Cochin (1618-1624). At various 
ph<« between p. 47 and p. 139, February 3 to April 6. 

Akbaibs Christian wife, p. 372. 

ílrr^ missionary in Mogor 
(1648-1667). October 13 and 20, pp, 407-409 and 418-420. 

'Phe Spiritnal Letters of Father Antonio Ceschi di Santa Croce .... 

a Jesuit Missionary in the Moghul Mission (1647-1656). On vari¬ 
ous dates between July 7 and September 8, pp. 267-358. 

^ Catholic Nawab in the N. W. Provinces 
(1). 1736, d. 1784). April 20, pp. 158-160. 

Father Francis Xavier Wendel, S. ]., the last Jesuit in Mogor (d, 
1803). May 4, pp. 178-179. 

The Rishi and Jerome Xavier. November 9, p. 446. 

The Jesuit Post from Mogor for 1615, gone to England. August 9-23, 
pp. 318-320, 329-330 and 338-340. 

Letter of Fr. N. Pimenta, S. J., on Mogor (December 1,1600), 
translated from the Latin. October 11, pp. 407-409. 

Fr. Fernao Guerreiro’s Annual Redation of 1602-1603 on the Mogor 
Mission. November 22, 29, pp. 469-470, 478-480. 

The First Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Gourt (1579-1583) according to 
Father de Souza, S. J. On various dates between March 13 and 
July 3, between pp. 107 and 270. 

Was George Strachan, the Oriental travcller, a Jesuit? On April 1 , 
8 and 15, between pp. 128 and 149. 

Bandra’s Madonna from the Sea. July issues, pp. 339-340, 353- 
354, 363-364. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

1910. The Marsden MSS. in the British Museum, VI, pp. 437-461. 

1910. List of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor, VI, pp. 527-542. 

1911. A list of Portuguese Jesuit missionaries in Bengal and Burma (1576- 
, 1742), VII, pp. 15-23. (With Father Besse, S. J.) , 

1911, Fr. A. Monserrate’s description of Dclhi (1581), Firoz Shah’s tunnels, 

VII, pp. 99-108. 

1911, Father A. Monserrate’s Mongolicae Legationis Commentarks, VII, pp. 
cxxxvi-cxli. (Same as in the Catholic Herald of índia, December 10, 

' 1911.) 

1912. Father A. Monserrate’s Account of Akbar (November 26, 1582), 

VIII, pp. 185-221. 
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1912. Firoz Shah’.s tunnels at Delhi, VIII, pp. 279-281. . 

191 Earliest Jesuit Printmg in índia. From 

Gecilio Gomez Rodeies. S. J., tr^slated by ír. L. Gaidon, S. J., 
edited by Fr. H. Hosten, S. J., IX, pp 149- 6R 

1913. The Twelve Bhuiyas or Landlords of Beiigal, IX, pp. 437-449. 

1914* Father Jerorae Xavier’s Lim of tk Apostk, X, pp. 65-84. _ 

1915'. Notes on Father Monserrate’s Mcniolim 

■ by H. Beveridge; edited and annotated by H. Hosten, XI, pp. 

187 204 

1<)22 Fr, A. Monsemtó, S, J., on SaUette, Ctóo, Divar, and the Molucas 
Ü5791 XVIII, pp. 349-369. ' 

1922. Father A. Monserrate, S. J., and Captain Wílforcf, XVIII, pp. 371- 
374. 

1925. A MS. Tamil Grammar by Fr, C. J, Beschi, S. J., XXI, PP- 
1927 Father N. Pimenta’s Annual Letter, on Mogor (Goa, December 21, 

1599), XXIII, pp. 57-65. ^ n n i i irnm 

1927 Father N. Pimenta, S. J., on Mogor (Goa. December 1, 1600), 
XXIII, pp. 67-82. „ 

1927. Father N. Pimenta’s Annual of Margao, December 1, 1601, XAiU, 

pp. 83-107. ... Ar VVTTT 

1927. Eulogy of Father Jerome Xavier, S. J., a raissionary in Mogor, XXlll, 

1927. sLe letters of Father Jerome Xavier, S. J., to his íamily (1593-1612), 

1927. Some notes on Brother Bento de Goes, S. J. (1583-1607), XXIII, 
pp, 137-140. 

1927. Three letters of Father Joseph de Castro, S. ]., and the Last Year 
of Jahangir, XXIII, pp. 141-166, 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

1914. Jesuit Letters and Allied Papers on Mogor, Tibet, Bengal and Burma. 
Mongolim Legationis Comnwntarius, or Ikst Jesuit Missm to Akbar. hf 
Father Anthony Monserrate, S. J. (Latin Text), III, No. 9, pp. 513- 

1916. Jesuit Letters and Allied Papers on Mogor, Tibet, Bengml and Burma. 
Mirza Zudqarnain, a Ghristian Grandee of three Great Moghuls, 
with notes on Akbar’s Ghristian wife and the Indian Bourbons, 
Vj Xo. 4, pp. 115-194. 

Bengal, Past and Present (Calcutta) 

1910. The Earliest Recorded Episcopal Visitation of Bengal, 1712-17b, 
pp, 200-227. 

1911. The Lettres Edifiantes on Bengal, I, 1-33. 
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Hie^Bandcl and Ghinsura Church Registers 


(1757-1913), XIII, pp. 


Jesuit Letters from Bengal, Arakan and Burma (1599-1660). A 
iiew version of the Annual Letter from Goa (December 1 600^ 

clated September 8, 1602, XXX, pp. 52-76. ' ’ " 

Akbar’s Queen Mary, XXXIV, pp. 97-105. 

Journal of the Punjab Histórica! Society 

The family of Lady Juliana Diaz da Costa, VII, pp. 39-49. 

The Annual Relation of Father Fernão Guerreiro. S. L for 1607- 
1608, VII,'pp. 50-73. ■ ■’ 

Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society 

The Armenian Iiiscription of the Central Jail Compound. Açra, 11, 
Part I, pp. 40-50. ^ ’ 

Armenian Inscription from the Native Chapei, G.atholic Cathcdrai 
Compound of Agra, II, Part I, pp. 51-55. (With Mesrovb J. Seth). 

Eiiropean Art at the Mogul Gourt, III, Part I, pp. 110-184. 

Journal of Indian History (Trivandrum) 

Jesuit Annual Letter from Mogor (March j648-August 1649), I, 
pp. 226-248. (With Father L. de Vos). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 

The Marsden MSS. and Indian Mission Bibliographv, III, pp. 
129-150. 

The Englishman (Calcutta) 

Akbar’s Ghristian wife. August 19 and September 16. 


The Statesman (Calcutta) 

1916. Akbar’s Ghristian wife.' September 16 and November 14. 

Kerala Society Papers 

1928. Peter Louis S. J,, or the First Indian Jesuit, pp. 1-3. 

Indian Historical Records Commíssion, Proceedings of Meetings 

1922. My Journey to Mylapore, Pondicherry and Trichinopoly, pp.57- 

102 .' . 
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The Indiatt Athenaeum 

1923 Extracts from Some Jesuit Aiiiiual Lettera, Malabar míd tk Kshery 
SrSted from thc Latiu by tlu^ Rev. A. lerc, S. J., with 

Sroducta and nnt« by thn R». H. Hnslm, S. J. Sqnmfan 

Les Missions Belges de la Compagnie de Jésus (Ibusscls) 

1911-15. Missioiiaires Catholiqucs et Langues Indigencs tlu Bcugule, XIII- 
XV, at varioiis places. 

Separately PubHshed 

1907 Tesuit Missionaries in Nortliern Inclian and luscríptions on their 
Tombs, Agra (1580-1803). Calcutta. 


appendix g 


ARCHIVE.S OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN GONNECTION WITH 
JESUIT LEPTERS AND INDIAN HISTORY 

\ 

Belgium 

Bibliothèque Royale de Belgique, Brussels. 

England 

British Museum, ^London. 

France 

Archives Nationales, Paris. 

Germany 

Bayeri.sclies Hauptstaatsarchiv, Miinich. 

Stadtarchiv, Gologne. 

Italy 

Archivum Romanum Societatis lesu, Rome. 

Biblioteca Nazional Vittorio Emanuele II, Rome. 

Bibliotheca Vaticana, Vatican Gity.. 

"Fondo Gesuitico,” Rome. 

Portugal 

Academia das Ciências, Lisbon. 

Arquivo do Ministério dos Negócios Estrangeiros, Lisbon. 

Arquivo Plistórico Colonial. 

Biblioteca da Ajuda, Lisbon. 

Bilrlioteca Nacional, Lisbon. 

Biblioteca Publica, Evora. 

Torre do Tombo, Lisbon. 

Spain 

Archivo Elistorico Nacional, Madrid. 

Archivum Provinciae Toletanae Societatis lesu, Madrid. 
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APPENDIX D 


TENTATIVE LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF THE 
JESUIT LETTERS FROM índia, 1542-1773* 

Coòie dume httre missive enimc. des Mes, par môsiair maislrc Frãm mm, 
de la sacieis du nom de. Iksvs a son pmasi nmsuur 
Einale ds Layola, et a tou sesfrercs estuàãs aulx Isilrcs a lianime, Pame, Portugal, 
Valsnce, Coulogns, et a Paris. 

Paris, 1545. ' 

Cabie dume lettre missm enmiee des Indes, par mnsmr mUsire Franeais xauier, 
frere tríchier en Ihesuàrist, de la societe du nom de Ihms,a son pmosl, niomeur 
Esnace de Layola, & a lous sesfreres estudians aux lettres a Romme, Paute, Portugal, 
Valence Coulogne, & a Paris. Item deux aultres eptsires faicUs &. enmces par ledict 
seignem maistfe Francois xaiiier a son prcuost & freres ireschers en llmuelinst de la 
soL du nom de Iliesus, lune de la cite de Goa, & lantre dc Tatucunm. 

Paris, 1545. 

Indianische Missiue Oder Sendbrieff Herren Francisci Xauier der Ordens Jesu 
Christi im Indien Regelherren,.geschriben an den Prohsl lgmhm 
andere seine mitbrüder, die m Ron, Padua, Portugall, Valentz, Coln, ond latis wonui. 
Von dem atifang des Chrisilichsn glauhens in Jndun. 

[Augsburg], 1545. 

■ Cobia de mas cartas dei padre mestre Fríàsco, j> dcl padre M. Gaspar, y oiros 
padres dela compartia de hsu, que escrkieron de la Índia a los imanos dd colegto de 
Jesus de Coimbra. Tresladadas de Português en Castellano. Recebidas ei ano de M.D.ÍJ. 

. Coimbra, 1551 or 1552. 

Lettere dei Padre Maestro Fraimco et dei Padre Gasparro ei altri delia Compagnia 
di Giesü scritte dalk'Mia ai Fratelli dei Collegio (li Giesú de Coimbra, trodotte di 
lingua Spagniuola, ricevute Panno MDLL 

[Venice, 1552]. 

Avisi Particolari delle Indie di Portugallo Riceuuti in questi doi anni dd 1551 
& 1552 da li Reuerêdi Padri de la cõpagnia de lesu douefra niolto c()se rnirabé st uede 
âelli Paesi, delle genti, & costumi loro & la grande Mersiomdimlti popuh, áe 
cominciano a riceuere il lume delia sãtafede & Relligione Chrisliana. 

Rome, 1552. 

These dates refer to the composition of thc originais, and not_to their pubIication;dhe 
le.tters have been arranged, however, aceording to their chronological order oi mblication. 
The list has been prepared with the aid of various Jesuit bibliographies and of .Streit-üindinger 5 
Bibliotheca Missionum, 
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Muovi Aílisi delle Mie di Portimllo rímirni ^ 
delia cõimione di molte persone priíibad ^^ - 7 
Me, con ona (liscrülion delli cosZ Í fnl 77 

ricemo la mstra Santa Fede. ' ^ 

Rome, 1553. 

àl MDUII àu, c mm,ni, ,ipm inknér, i, k mmnm, ,/, ,»* J» tíiZ 
mlb prmfé «e /i iim gu scopmi S m mim spsplia Mire ik si Im dt 

Tjlll ZTl ‘‘‘'»« * «V» ,m„eg,iio oUm 

k cmlk & polm à iisim ck Dw optri al premili „ii„li segrá © tnrmii à 
toro. 

Rome, 1553., 


Copia ck unas Cartas de algimos padres y hertnanos dela compmia de lesus que 
escrmeron ( ela Mia, Iapon,y Brasil a los padres y hermanos dda misma companiiu 
en Portugal trasladadas de português en castellano. Ftm recibidas d ano de tnil y 
quinientos y cinciienta y cinco. Acabaronse a treze dias dd mes dr Dczúmbre. 

[Coimbra], 1555. 


Copia (lê Diuersas Cartas^ de Algunos Padres T Hermanos De la Ckimpami De 
Jesus, Recibidas d Ano de Mil y Quinientos Cincuenla y cinco. De las grandes rnara- 
uillas que Dias nuesiro sem obra en augmento de la saiitafe católica, ai las índias dd 
Rey de Portugal, y en d Reyno de Japon, y cn ima de Brasil,.. 

Barcelona, 1556. 


IJIhsiitution des Loix, contornes et antres choses merurilkuses & mmorabks tant 
du Royaume de la Cliine, que des Indes contemics en plusuurs Idires missiues einwyêes 
aux Religieux de la Compragnie du nom de lesus. Traduicks dJtaliin m Fraricoys. 
Paris, 1556. 


Avisi particolari delle Indie di Portugallo; novamente havuti questo armo dd 1555 
da li R. padri delia Compagnia di Jesu. 

Rome, 1556. 


Avin particulari dellJndie di Portugallo, novamêle hauti quest' anno dd 1557 
dalli R. Padri delia Compagnia di Jesu. 

Rome, 1557. 

Recopilacion de las. cartas qvefveron embiadas de las Mias & Islas dd Serenissimo 
rey de Portugal, a los hermanos de la compartia de lesus PI collegio de Coymbfa. 
Agora de nueuo corregidas y artadidas en esta hnpression. 

Coreloba, 1557. 

Avisi particolari dei aumento che Iddio da alia sua chiesa Calholica nel2 Indie, 
et specialmente nelli regni di Giappõ, cõ iformatione delia China, ricevuti dalli padn 
delia Compagnia di Jesu questo anno dd 1558. : 

Rome, 1558. 

Movi Avisi ddlJndie di Portogallo ricevuti dalli reverendi padri delia Com- 
pagnia di Giesà, tradoUi delia lingua Spagnuola nell' Itahana. 

Venice, 1559, 1568. 
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nivmi Avin Pariicolari dali' Indie di Portogallo ncemit da l anm 1 j 51 sim 
delle mH & costumi lon, & la grande commiom à molupopoh, che liam ncmuto 

Sbamiola nella Italiana. 

Venice, 1559, 1565. 

Mwd Amsi DllC hàit Di fmltgúlo, Riaunti àlli Rlimdi íu*' ^ 
Pagniii di Gim, Indolti iák Imgu Spagmok niU Italiana, Ter» larie. 

Venice, 1562. 

Cobia De Almas Cartas que los Padres y Hcrmanos de la Compania de Jesus, 
Que min en la índia y olras Partes Orientales, escrimeron a losdeja mmia Cmpama 
l p^De.Làno de M.D. LVIl hasta d de LXj. Trasladadas de Português 

en Gastellano. 

■ Coimbra, 1562. 

Etístolae Indicae in Quilms LoeuUnla extat Descriptio Renim nuper m Ma 
Orientíli praeclare gesiarum a Theologis societain lesu: qui paucis 
Indorum Inilia Christo lesu Christiq. Ecclesiae miralnhter admmrunt. L u 
menti Epistolae complures hreui prodibunt, quaemtm bonafide 
Ecclesiae Catholicae apud Indos & non ita pridem reperías Insulas pnpagatwnem. 
esiq. historia illa si ulla quidem alia, mmc lectu digníssima lucundtssimaq. 

Dilingeii, 1563. 

, Mvovi Âvisi Delle Indie Di Portogallo, Venuti nuouamente dalli R. padri delia 
compagnia di Giesv, & tradoUi dalla lingua Spagnola nella Italiana. Quarta parte. 
Venice, 1565. 

Copia de las Cartas que los Padres y Iiermanos de la Compania de lesus que andan 
en el lapon escrwieron a los de la misma Compartia de la índia,y Ewiopa, tesce e ano 
de MDXLVIII que comèçaron, hasta el pasado de LXIII Tresladadas de Portogues 
en Gastellano. 

Coimbra, 1565. 

Epistolae Indicae de Stupendis et Praeclaris Rebus, quas diuina bonitas in índia, 
& variis Insulis per Societatem nominis lesu operari dignata est, m tam copiosa 
Gentium ad fidem conuersione. 

Louvain, 1566, two editions. 

Muooi Avisi deli' Indie di Portogallo... .iradoüi dalla Hngua Spagnmla nell' 
Italiana. 

Venice, 1568. 

Muovi Avisi deli' índia de Reverendi Padri delia Compagnia di Giesà. Ricemh 
ques f anm MDLXX. 

Rorae, 1570. 

Epistolae Indicae et lapanicae de Muliarum Gentium adChristiPidem, per Soei" 
etaiem lesu conuersione. 

Louvain, 1570. 
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Brescia, 1571. 

Moumux Advertissemens Tres-Certains, Venus des parlies du pays de nàh: 
Contena^s la mverswn de trois grans Roys infiddes, de la sccicde Maluminul, m- 
verks & bapUrj^ mc tms leurs subiects: & suynent à presetil nosirc saincte Fov 
Chrestmne. Tradmts d Mm en Franpis, sur la copie imprmée à Roinc. 

Lyons, 1571. 

Sendtscimiben md warkffte zeyiungcn, 7on aiijfgang iind mmtmmg des Chrisi- 
enthumbs bey den Hayden inn der newen welt: Audi von mvolgung unnd hailigkeit 
der Gaisilichen Apo0lischen Vorsteher daselbs so ersi dises jar ausz dm Orkntisckm 
Indien kommen und jeizt inn teutsche spraach transzfericrt morim, 

Mimicli, 1571. 

Movi Avisi Delle Indie di Portogallo. Qitinta Parte. 

Brescia, 1579. 

Lettere deli' índia Orientale scritie da'.... Padri delia Compagnia di Giesu..., 
Mvamente stampate ed ampliate. 

Vinegia, 1580. 

Kurlze Verzeichnuss und Historische Beschrcibung deren Dingm, so von der Socieiâl 
Jesv in Orient, von den Jar nach Chrisii Geburt, 1542 Uss aujf das 1568 gehandlet 
worden. 

Ingolstadt, 1586, 


Venice, 1588. 

Francisci Xaverii Epistolarum libri quatuor, ab Horatio Tursellino e Socieiale 
lesu in Latimm conversi ex Hispano. Ad Franciscum Toletum S.R.E. Cardinalem. 

Rome, 1596, New editions in subsequent years. 

Epistolae Patris Mcolai Pimenta visitatoris Societatis lesu in índia Orientali 
ad R, P. Claudium Aqimivan eiusdem Societatis Praeposüim Generaleni. Goae 8 Mal, 
Januarii 1599. 

Milan, 1600. 

“Avvisi delia Missione dei Regno dei Gran Mogor.” 

(In: Copia d'una breve relatione delia Christianiia di Giappone), 

Venice and Rome,. 1601. , 

Recentissima de amplissimo Regno Chinae, item de Statu rei Christianae apud 
magnurn Regem Mogor. 

Mainz, 1601. 

Mova Relatio Histórica de rebus.in índia Orientali a PatribusSocietatis Jesu, 
anno 1598 et 99 gestis a R. P. Mcolao Pimenta visitatore Societatis Jesu, ad 
Claudium Aquavivam eiusdem Societatis Praepositura Generalem mtssa. 

Mainz, 1601. 
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. 1 / hnr De réus dpud ms Genks a Pairihui 

Ikgum 

Societaiis Jesu ann. 1598 et iestis. 

versa. 

Liege, 1601. , „ , c • i 

}f,m »«* Maiim Vé sàr “ “* 

Dilingen, 1601. 

Relationsdes Feres 

íijsír.” " 4 f“ *'** “*'“" ■* 

gf 1599. Traduittes du Lailn imprime a Home. 

Lyon,s, 1602. , 

ams que 0 WO, ms imes... 

S:“ “"«r «'»“ P‘ * 

grande perseguidor da Fee, elc. 

Lisbon, 1602. 

!,«„ èl P. H. fmntu, risim. àlk Cmpupm à G« -dl Inàu 

Ormiak . à Goa, li !5 di Dumbre, IM 

Venice, 1602. . r n ■ 

. ,orr r/ n 1 ,u p V Pimetila Visüatore delia Provmaa dlnm Un- 

«A í .f “ C— . 

di Dicemhre 1600. 

Venice, 1602. . 

Mainz, 1602., 

T «... A, ff P Viw/íií Pimenta visitem de la Compa^nie de Jesus en linde 

Oriel^rJl pa^ OeueruUe k diole SoM. Esonles a Goa, l. 

25 jour de Dembre 1599. 

Anvers, 1601. 

Lyons, 1602. . 

Societat lesv in denselben Indien Visitatoren. 

Gonstance, 1602. 

0 , Felid Stalo et Pngrtat rei dmstmae iti Uia Ormtoli 
Jfmlá Pmalat Soáetaús Im iUàm Vtatalons. Ad 
i5«» eiusdera Melalis lesu PraeJmU Ge-mien-. Caltdu Deemi. Am 

M.DC. data. 

Gonstance, 1602. 
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Paris, 1603. 

De Rebus Japoiücis, Indicis et Peruanis epistolae receniiores .,. .in Bmm unum 
coacemtae. 

Antwerp, 1605. 

' Coppie De La Lettre Dv R.P. Nicolas Trigavlp Dovysien, de k Compasnie de 
lestis. Conlenant Uaccroissement de la Foy Catholique aux Indes, China, & Imx 
voisins .., .datée de Goa en l'Me Orientale, la veille de Moêl 1607. 

. Paris, 1609. , 

Drei Newe Relationes.... 

Augsburg, 1611. 

Raguagli d'alcune missioni Jatte,,, .neWIndie Orientali, 

Rome, 1615. 

Leltere Annue Del Giappone China, Goa, Et Ethiopia. Scritte Al M.R.P. Gemrale 
Delia Compagnia di Giesú. Da Paéri deli’ istessa Compagnia ne gli anui 1615. 
1616. 1617.^1618. 1619. 

Naples, 1621. 

Lettere Annve D'Etiópia, Malabar, Brasil, E Goa. DaWAntw 1620.fin'al 1624. 
Al Molte Reuer. in Christo P. Mviio Vitelleschi Preposito Generak delia Compagnia 
di Giesv. 

Rome, 1627. 

S, Francisci Xaverii e Rocietaie lesu Indiarum Apostoli Epistolarum Liber (hiinlus 
sive Epistolae Jíovae XVIII. Jíunc primum ex autographis partim Hispanicis partim 
Lusilanicis Latiniiate & luce donatae. A Feiro Possino eiusdem Soe. 

Rome, 1661. 

S. Francisci Xaverii e Societate lesu Indiarum ÂpostoH Movantm Epistolarum 
Libri Sepiern. Nunc primum ex. autographis, partim Hispanicis, partim Lmitankis, 
Latiniiate & luce donati. Á Petro Possino eiusdem Soc. 

Rome, 1667. 

Lettres Édifiantes et Curüuses, écrites des Missions Étrangères par quelques Mis- 

sionaires de la Compagnie de Jesus. {^Avols.) 

Paris, 1702-76. . 

Edifying and Cmious Leiters of Some Missionaries. (2 vols.) 

London, 1707. 

Trmlsofsmtd Ltarxi limmas oj Ib Stát} of Jaus, ido Di-rs Pirts 

of the Archipelago, índia. China and America, 
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